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Tue ashes of King Carlo Alberto 
may now be consigned to the tomb 
which has awaited them for nearly 
a score of years. Among the tra- 
ditions of the knightly, comptal, 
ducal, and Royal House of Savoy 
not the least peculiar is that which 
regulates the interment of its 
chiefs. Since the Treaty of 
Utrecht transformed the most 
brilliant of ducal coronets into the 
least considered of Royal crowns, 
the Kings of Sardinia have not 
been interred in the Alpine cradle 
and stronghold of their ancient 
power. Devotion has never taken 
a more striking architectural form 
than in the noble temple reared in 
honour of the Mother of God 
on the lofty hill which commands 
a view of the distant walls of 
Turin, and the fair valley of the 
Po. Saint Paul’s Cathedral, if it 
were perched on the Worcester- 
shire Beacon, at the head of the 
Malvern Range, would resemble 
the Church of the Superga. Buta 
oe monastery is attached to the 

omed and pillared temple. From 


the portico of the church one looks 
down on the ancient battle fields 
of many a century, und on the 
mighty course of the ‘“ King of 


Rivers.” And on days so clear 


as to be rare even in the pure 
Italian climate, the far-seeing eye 
may catch the light that gleams 
from the frosted tabernacle-work 
of that fairy structure, the Duomo 
of Milan. The tombs of the Royal 
House of Sardinia are formed 
within this mountain sanctuary. 
The mourners who wind their 
toilsome way upwards in the 
funeral train can recognise many 
a spot won by the valour of the 
Princes of Piedmont, and once 
red with the generous blood which 
they were ever free to shed in 
the cause of God, of the Church, 
or of their own race, subjects, and 
allies. In the centre of the 
mortuary chapel which forms part 
of the Church of La Superga, it is 
the wont of the place that the 
coffin of the last King shall remain 
unburied on a bier, draped in a 
velvet pall, on which lie the 
symbols of military command and 
of Royal sway. The biton, the 
sword, and the crown of Carlo 
Alberto lay on his coffin when I 
last visited La Superga. 

Had it been said, when that 
brave but unfortunate Prince was 
laid to rest in this strange martial 
state, that the remains of his sole 
surviving son, Victor Emmanuel, 
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would never come to the tombs of 
his Royal ancestors, few would 
have marvelled at the prophecy. 
Exile, or death on a nameless field 
of battle might readily have been 
accepted as pointed out by the 
horoscope of the son of Carlo 
Alberto. But had it been whis- 
pered that the reason why the 
coffin of Victor Emmanuel should 
not, at the ordinary term of his 
brave but short-lived race, have 
replaced that of his father, would 
be that he should be laid to rest, 
under thunder of salute from the 
Capitol, inthe Pantheon of Rome, 
as thirty-fourth King of Italy, 
while simultaneous _requiems 
should be sung in the Basilica of 
the Lateran, by command of the 
Pope, and in the Church of La 
Madeleine at Paris, attended by 
the members of the French Cham- 
bers,—the prediction would have 
been derided as that of a lunatic. 
Truth, in this case, as in many 
others, has been wilder and more 
incredible than fiction. 

A brave man and a keen sports- 
man, Victor Emmanuel was yet 
something more. In the truest 
and the rarest sense of the word he 
was aking. Apart from the size 
of his dominions and the length of 
his reign, he deserves the title of a 
greatking. A French demagogue, 
whose acquaintance with neither 
the substantive nor the adjective 
that he employed was familiar, 
translated the affectionate title by 
which the Italians called their 
soldier-prince into ‘‘ Rot Gentil- 
homme.” But that is not the 
French equivalent of Re Galan- 
tuwomo. The idea given by the 
phrase is not one which was not 
properto Victor Emmanuel, but one 
which was—that of worth, honour, 
reliability. King Honest-man 
would be the best rendering into 
English. It is rather as one of the 
Visigothic warrior princes than as 
a monarch of later chivalry, that 
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the King of Italy won his throne 
by saving Italy from anarchy and 
bloodshed. 

I shall not attempt to re-tell the 
story, so often repeated during the 
past fortnight, of the public hfe of 
King Victor Emmanue}. Although 
a slight knowledge of His Majesty, 
and a more than slight acquaint- 
ance with the course of the critical 
portion of his reign, might give 
more than usual vivacity to the 
tale, the reader might yet object 
to have it repeated. And for the 
private life of the King, I am not 
one of those who hold that all 
restraints of delicacy are removed 
from the pen when it is employed 
to describe the lately departed 
solely by the fact of their emi- 
nence. ‘Ve mortuis nil nisi 
bonum” is a prescription that 
must last for a generation at least. 
To violate it is a sin against good 
taste that brings with it its own 
chastisement. Contemporary, or 
very recent biographies, Greville 
Memoirs, lives of Royal persons of 
the highest claim on public regard, 
can only be issued within thirty 
or forty years of their death, in 
virtue of a mutilation which must 
greatly impair, if not altogether 
destroy, the permanent value they 
would have had if an interval of 
half a century had been allowed 
before they were divulged by the 
printer. Let anyone compare the 
incisive, burning lines of the Duc 
de Saint Simon with the tamer 
pages to which I have referred, 
and he will confess the justice of 
the remark. At times, indeed, we 
may see such truly Royal traits 
unveiled by the publication of a 
letter which forms an important 
State paper, that we may almost 
hesitate to apply the true literary 
rule with sternness. But the per- 
sons to whom such revelations 
speak home are few. Those who 
will fasten only on the minor de- 
tails which give evidence of the 
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possession of the weaknesses or 
trivialities common to ordinary 
humanity, will be the many. 
Strike the balance, and the result 
will not be favourable to that 
Conservative view of respect for 
illustrious personages which is 
often heightened when their doings 
are veiled by the splendour of a 
somewhat remote dignity. 

Yet while avoiding, on the one 
hand, the repetition of an eventful 
chronicle, and on the other the 
tattle of private gossip, it is pos- 
sible to say something as to the 
rare, if not unique, position held 
by the late King of Italy, from 
the point of view of the philosophic 
historian. I have called him the 
thirty-fourth King of Italy. That 
title was not assumed by the early 
brigand Kings of Rome ; or by the 
later masters of the Roman world. 
It was not profaned by the char- 
latanry of the later French Empire, 
although the successful soldier who 
revived a title that was once a very 
noble one, attitudinised on the 
birth of his hapless son with the 
well-prepared impromptu, ‘It is 
a King of Rome.” From Odoacer, 
in a.p. 476, to Theia, who died 
A.D. 558, nine Gothic kings ruled 
over Italy. Twenty-three Lombard 
Kings of Italy succeeded, from 
Alboin to Desiderio, with whom 
the dynasty and kingdom finished, 
A.D. 774. Under the Carlovignian 
dynasty, Berenger bore the title of 
King of Italy, about a.p. 935. 
The crown dropped by these men 
of sterner mould than that of 
modern Royalty was well assumed, 
and nobly borne, by Victor 
Emmanuel. 

But no Gothic or Lombard king 
—no sovereign of modern tines 
(unless we except one, and that one 
a woman)—has held the sceptre 
with such a royal grasp as that of 
the King who re-united Italy 
under his sway after a disintegra- 
tion of eleven centuries. I had 
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occasion to remark to Lord Palmer- 
ston, at a time when the affairs of 
Naples were engaging much of 
the attention of the Cabinet of 
which he was Premier, that Ferdi- 
nand the Second was the last king 
left in Europe. Lord Palmerston 
at first demurred, but then assented. 
Ferdinand the Second was the last 
sovereign who could say, not, 
DP état, c’est moi, but L’ Etat, cest a 
moi. He was the last example of 
the Proprietor-king, ruling and 
administering his kingdom like a 
vast private estate, working from 
the early hour of four or five 
a.m. with that unfaltering dili- 
gence which is requisite in the 
rince who will have no finger 
ifted in his dominions with- 
out his permission. Not a road 
could be made, not a local tax 
imposed, not a great noble married 
or buried, without reference to the 
King. Of this Spanish method of 
rule, which the Bourbon dynasty 
of Naples had inherited with their 
crown, no example now exists. 
The kingship of King Victor 
Emmanuel was of another order. 
It was of that kind which, for 
want of a better word, must be 
called constitutional. It was nei- 
ther the government of an absolute 
master, like Ferdinand the Second, 
nor the mere occupation of a gilded 
arm-chair, like that to which re- 
cent events have reduced the Pre- 
sidency of the French Republic. 
Nor, again, was it the tenure of a 
vast, ill defined, but delegated 
power for a term of years, like 
that which resulted, a short time 
back, in watering the United 
States with the best blood of her 
citizens. It was a position that 
could have been held by none but 
aman of Royal race, instincts, and 
upbringing. For it was one which 
involved the abnegation of per- 
sonal indulgence, personal aim, 
and personal wishes. It was re- 
luctantly, and as a duty to a 
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larger country than that of which 
he was the hereditary sovereign, 
that Victor Emmanuel accepted 
the crown of Italy. The invasion 
by the frantic rout of Garibaldi, 
when the sceptre fell from the firm 
grasp of Ferdinand the Second to 
that of his semi-idiotic son, had 
rendered imminent a bloody retalia- 
tion. Quiet Englishmen, unless they 
had seen with their own eyes the 
strange tumult of the time, could 
never conceive how the scenes of 
Comus were then re-enacted in the 
country of Polichinello. Dictator ; 
pro-dictators; a surgeon for a 
prime minister; an unfrocked 
priest for a chaplain; a countess 
déchue in the pantaloons of a 
major of horse; amateur English 
nurses, come over in quest of 
hospital practice or of Italian 
ates a school boy frolic of 
gallant English lads sent to face, 
not only bullets, but hunger and 
neglect ; a sportsman transformed 
into a general,—no satire could so 
present the tragi-comedy of the 
scene as would a truthful and un- 
varnished chronicle. But the 
upshot of all was that the party 
of order—or we may say of re- 
action—were recovering from their 
panic. The fact that there were 
certain regiments of real troops 
in South Italy, and that they had 
not only small arms but guns, was 
unpleasantly remembered by the 
Neapolitans. Men whose heads 
were not turned by continually 
shouting ‘ Viva Jtalia Una,” 
began to look grave. It be- 
came more and more clear that 
the reign of braggadocio could 
not be permanent. It was 
from a very palpable danger that 
Victor Emmanuel rescued the Two 
Sicilies when he ordered his troops 
to cross the frontier. 

At that time, and at each time 
of crisis since, Victor Emmanuel 
has been the right man in the right 
place. When Turin was in dis- 
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content and emotion which might 
have been the first step of revo- 
lution, the King drove rapidly over 
the bridge, summoned his Ministers 
to the Palace, called on them to 
resign the seals of office, and in an 
hour restored order and confidence. 
To narrate on how many occasions 
his prompt vigour, and true coup 
@’eil have saved his country from 
calamity, would be to give the 
history of his reign. On but two 
of his acts as a king is it to be 
conceived that he looked back 
with a regret not untinged with a 
blush. But even those were sacri- 
fices of his own instincts and wishes, 
prompted by an undue estimate of 
the man whose support was 
falsely believed to be both genuine 
and essential for Italy, They 
were the assumption of the quali- 
fication to his title—‘‘ By the grace 
of God and the will of the people,” 
and the sacrifice of Madame the 
Princess Clotilde to a person who 
bore the name, the likeness, and 
most of the qualities—except 
genius and courage—of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 

The great lesson for the student 
of the philosophy of history is to 
be found in observing how the 
conflicting elements of Italian 
policy crystallised round the solid 
nucleus of the real King, during 
the very time in which the almost 
exhaustless resources of France 
were squandered, and the true 
national policy of centuries re- 
versed (by an equal necessity) by 
the mock King, or titular Emperor. 
For the first, there was but one 
care, one ambition, one duty—the 
welfare of the country. For the 
second, there was a prior neces- 
sity—the maintenance of his 
slippery seat. For this was needed 
bribery on a truly Imperial scale 
—a scale that strangled the French 
army by corruption, and broke the 
sword of France by indiscipline. 
For this was needed ies 
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prestige—gained, at a narrow 
risk, on the battle fields of Sol- 
ferino and Magenta; lost, with 
an unexampled infamy, at 
Sedan. The constant strain of 
the mock Sovereign to pose 
royally before France brought 
down, not only the comedians but— 
bitter truth!—the country, freshly 
although she is now springing 
from-her fall. And the internal 
mischief wrought was the least 
irreparable. The safety and pri- 
macy of France in Europe have 
been long held to be intimately 
associated with the existence on 
her frontiers of various independ- 
ent States. The policy into which 
the later Empire was driven, by 
need of corruption to maintain its 
wire-pullers, resulted in the creation 
of two powerful neighbours and 
rivals. Cavourdid much; Bismarck 
did much; Frederick William 
Louis of Prussia did a little; 
Victor - Emmanuel - Marie - Albert - 
Eugéne-Ferdinand-Thomas of Sa- 
voy did more than either of 
them, to build up the Kingdom 
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of Italy and the ill-welded Empire 
of Germany. But the workman 
whose labour was by far the most 
efficient for the restoring of those 
ancient historic titles was Charles 
Louis, son of Hortense Buona- 
parte, née Beauharnais, who deco- 
rated himself with the name of 
Napoleon. The’ contrast between 
the death-bed scene at Chiselhurst, 
and that at Rome, visited as was the 
chapelle ardente of the Re Galantuomo 
by representatives of almost every 
race that hopes to continue Royal 
in Europe—except, unfortunately, 
that of the remaining constitu- 
tional Sovereign—shews that there 
is yet to be recognised the hand 
of God in history. And the 
final benediction of the Pope, 
whom Victor Emmanuel has vir- 
tually reduced to the rank of the 
Metropolitan of Italy, while it did 
honour to the human feeling of 
the man, gave an emphatic Amen 
to the analysis of the inner policy 
of the Papacy contained in the 
last number of the University 
MaGazine. 











No small amount of condemnation 
has been expressed as to the con- 
duct of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
the Dean of Carlisle, and Canon 
Miller, in withdrawing their names 
from the list of members of the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The withdrawal was 
intended as a protest against the 
recent publication by the Society 
of the little book called ‘The 
Argument from Prophecy.”* The 
noble Earl, with great propriety, 
has forborne to enter on that 
public discussion of his detailed 
objections to the work to which he 
was challenged by the author. 

We must confess that, fearing 
the action in question to be the 
mark of a narrow school, we sym- 
pathised with the tone of the 
daily and weekly Press on this 
occasion; until we did what it 
does not appear that the writers 
of the criticisms in question thought 
it necessary to do, namely, read 
Mr. Maitland’s book. But the 
perusal of the little volume alters 
the aspect of the affair. While 
the mode in which he may think 
fit to publish his opinion is a 
matter entirely within the discre- 
tion of Lord Shaftesbury, the fact 
that the work to which he objects 
is not calculated to further the 
objects of the Christian Know- 
1 Society, or to carry out the 

aim of the author, is, in our 


* “The Argument from Prophecy.” 
Published by the Society f.r Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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opinion, unquestionable. It may 
seem a mark of bigotry, as well as: 
ungracious, to accuse a theological 
writer of too much candour, yet 
that is, perhaps, the main point to 
be urged against the writer of the 
‘** Argument from Prophecy.’”’ But 
the case of an author who writes 
in his own name alone differs. 
widely from that of the acknow- 
ledged advocate of a public insti- 
tution, or group of men associated 
for the defence of certain priz- 
ciples. The private judgment of 
the writer is presumed, in such a 
case, to be subject to the control 
of the judgments of the publishing 
body. And that control, there 
can be no doubt, is expected to be 
exerted in accordance with the 
main principles to carry out which 
the association was formed. 

Mr. Maitland has written, as 
we observed, with extreme can- 
dour. Nor do we either doubt his 
integrity of purpose, or fail to 
attribute to him a high degree of 
learning and of ability. Tnfor- 
tunately his learning does not 
include that study which is most 
indispensable to the thorough 

asp of his subject. He appears 
in the light of a general who, 
finding that the improvement 


effected in the range and precision 
of artillery has rendered the de- 
fensibility of the natural line of 
defence, on which the battles of 
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the last eighteen centuries have 
been fought, doubtful or im- 
possible, has evacuated those lines 
(without order from the Minister 
of War) and has adopted a posi- 
tion in ietreat of his own 
selection, which, in point of fact, 
is far less tenable than the ancient 
line of defence. The Minister— 
represented in this case by the 
Earl—must naturally condemn a 
step taken without regular order 
or due counsel. 

Stripped of its rhetorical form, 
the argument of Mr. Maitland 
comes to the proposition that a 
number of ‘‘ perhaps’s” are equal 
to an ‘‘ergo,” or that a good 
many possibilities make a cer- 
tainty. This he calls a cumulative 
proof. In this he is not by any 
means alone. It is the position 
taken up by many of the most 
thoughtful and earnest writers of 
the day. It is that of the latter 
portion of a very able series of 
lectures just issued, under the title 
of the “Basis of Belief,” by the 
Congregational Union. None the 
less it is not only a position of 
retreat, but one that is utterly 
untenable when once the fire of 
the enemy is opened upon it. Mr. 
Maitland evinces the want of a 
thoroughly judicial spirit, or power 
of grasping the true outcome of 
jo by the comparison that 
he institutes between what he 
calls cumulative proof and circum- 
stantial evidence. The latter does 
not consist in the collection of a 
series of possibilities, as to any 
one of which the negative may be 
better maintained than the affir- 
mative. It consists in the definite 
proof of a series of facts, each of 
which, in itself certain, forms 
a link in a true chain. B 
has been murdered; no one 
saw the deed. There is not, 
therefore, the simple direct evi- 
dence of an eye-witness against A. 
But it is proved, beyond question, 
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that A had motives for wishing for 
the death of B; that he was a 
violent and unscrupulous man; 
that he bought a pistol, powder, 
and bullets; that the pistol was 
found on him, and the bullet that 
fitted it in the body; that he was 
seen going to the fatal spot before 
the murder, and: slinking from it 
afterwards; and that he can give 
no account of his proceedings in 
the interval. On this the jury 
find a probability of so high an 
order that A did murder B that 
they hang him accordingly. And 
on evidence of this nature most of 
our rational conduct is based. 

Mr. Maitland, on the other 
hand, admits, and fairly admits, 
that the special points relied on 
as predictions, centuries before the 
birth of Jesus, of events that oc- 
curred in his history, and nowhere 
else, will not bear the light of 
educated investigation. One by 
one these positions are yielded. 
Thus the supposed prophecy, 
‘‘ Behold a Virgin shall conceive,” 
is shewn by a modest knowledge 
of the language in which it is 
written, and of the historic facts 
of the period, to have a direct 
explanation in the birth of the 
son of the Prophet and Prophetess 
in the time of Hezekiah. To give 
a second sense to a plain bit of 
history is an expedient familiar to 
theologians, but not acceptable to 
grammarians or logicians. But in 
order to give this second sense, a 
meaning isattributed tothe Hebrew 
word which is inaccurate. The 
idea which we attach to the word 
virgin is altogether absent from 
the Hebrew, which simply means 
young woman, and is as applicable 
to a married woman as to a 
maiden. On that simple bit of 
grammatical knowledge being at- 
tained, the whole imaginative 
attribution of a predictive sense to 
the passage falls to the ground. 
And so on with other cases. Mr. 
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Maitland does not, indeed, dwell 
on these arguments ; but he tacitly 
admits their force. Yet when 
thus beaten from individual points, 
he fancies he can fall back on 
what he calls a ‘“‘ general forecast.’ 
Each point on which reliance could 
be placed is abandoned, but he 
imagines that the ‘ general ” 
strength of the position is unim- 
paired. It takes, of course, more 
time to confute a vague and 
shadowy statement of this nature 
than to shew, as we have done 
above, the weakness of a single 
argument. But it is obvious that 
if the former admission be true, 
the later criticism is only matter 
of time and of leisure. No line of 
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defence can be stronger than its 
main points of resistance. It cer- 
tainly is not adding to the evidence 
in favour of the orthodox view of 
Christianity to urge such an argu- 
ment on the public. And in this 
case, as not unfrequently happens, 
the lay judgment of the noble 
Earl has been more judicious than 
the clerical judgment of an earnest 
and only too honest essayist. 
From his own point of view, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury is unquestion- 
ably in the right ; and the Evidence 
Committee, over-confident in their 
own strength, as unquestionably 
in the wrong. But apart from 
that question, it will prove instruc- 
tive to read the book. 
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Mr. Bonney’s quiet little abstract 
has been tarred with the same 
brush that has been applied to 
Mr. B. Maitland’s more ambitious 
‘‘ Argument from Prophecy,” by 
some of those well-meaning folk 
whose zeal very far outruns their 
discretion. Nothing can be more 
absolutely foolish, from whatever 
point of view it is regarded, than 
an attempt to place the two books 
on the same level. The one is 
purely speculative; nor can the 
speculation be regarded as any- 
thing but provisional, transitory, 
and unconvincing. The other is a 
simple abstract of the actual state 
of our existing knowledge of facts, 
and of the inferences drawn by 
those to whom the facts are most 
familiar. In the same way that 
monumental inscriptions on brass, 
marble, or granite, are more re- 
liable than writings committed to 
the more perishable materials of 
re or paper, are the =. 
ogical indications of the work of 
nature or of man morereliable than 
those of monumental record. The 
manuscript is exposed to constant 
danger of error or wilful alteration 
on the part of transcribers. The 
hieroglyphic is subject to therisk of 
being dictated by flattery, and is, 
at events, composed from a 
special and limited point of view. 
In the geologic record there can 
be no error, either of transcription 
or of purpose. Blunder is only 
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possible on the part of the reader ; 
a weak point which also occurs as 
to the other forms of record. Mr. 
Bonney’s words, which are worth 
quotation from their simplicity, 
can only be quarrelled with by 
persons of extreme ignorance and 
prejudice. He does not attempt 
to confound the distinct functions 
of the theological essayist and the 
man of science. ‘‘It was long 
believed that the human race 
did not appear upon the globe 
till a comparatively short period 
before written history began; 
that the duration of its exist- 
ence could be reckoned by a 
very few thousands of years. 
Numerous facts, however, oppose 
themselves to this belief, of which 
the following are a too brief 
sketch dozens of in- 
stances might be brought forward, 
all shewing that the first appear- 
ance of man upon the globe must 
be carried back to a period far 
more remote than that which is 
usually assigned; and that no 
marked break in the succession of 
living creatures heralded the in- 
troduction of this crown of the 
Creator’s work.” Persons whose 
religious faith is of equilibrium so 
unstable as to be affected by this 
modest statement of undeniable 
facts must be incompetent to judge 
of the weight of evidence, whether 
“Christian” or otherwise. 


Ry T. G. Bonney, M.A, F.G.S., 
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A LECTURER who approaches so 
great a subject as the life and the 
a of Shelley may, and per- 
ps must, lay himself open to 
some charge or suspicion of pre- 
sumption. He assumes to express 
an opinion on complicated ques- 
tions affecting one of the first 
ersonages in our, or in any, 
iterature; and the man who 
expresses an opinion must, by 
the very act, imply that he has 
attained to forming some sort of 
estimate of his subject-matter, 
otherwise he would be trifling 
both with that and with his 
audience. I would beg your per- 
mission to guard myself to some 
extent against this imputation by 
admitting at the outset that 
Shelley is one of those very great 
men, both personally and in his 
writings, who are far above the 
level of mere scrutiny and mere 
ulling to pieces—mere sermonis- 
ing over their acts, or criticising 
of their works; the person who 
undertakes to speak publicly to 
others about Shelley ought, I con- 
ceive, as his very first qualification, 
to admire him, and even admire 
him with enthusiasm. He is of 
those whom we can love and 
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By Wictu1am Micuart Rosserti.* 


LECTURE I. 





* These Lectures have been delivered at Birmingham and at, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, to audiences not expected to be particularly conversant beforchand with 










honour; concerning whom we 
may form our opinions with free- 
dom indeed, and express them (as 
I, for my part, fully intend doing) 
with freedom too, but not without 
respect, and always with a deep, 
if tacit, recognition of the vast 
height at which he towers above 
ourselves, above our estimate of 
him, and even above our praise. 
We all know that famous phrase 
of Shakespeare — 
Nothing extenuate, 
aught in malice. 
That is a measure of equity which 
all men are entitled to, and more 
than which cannot be demanded 
by ordinary men. But for one 
like Shelley, one whose genius is 
a perennial benefaction to us all, 
the rule might, I think, be altered 
to this extent, ‘‘Nothing ex- 
tenuate, yet set down all in love.” 
To these brief preliminary words 
I must add a few others, to explain 
the arrangement of our subject- 
matter, as distributed into two 
lectures. I have to speak of the 
poet himself, and also of his 
works; in other words, I have 
to do something in the way of 
biography, and something also in 
the way of criticism, or I might 
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rather say, of literary exposition 
and analysis. Now you probably 
think biography more entertainin 
than criticism: so do I. But f 
can’t miss out the criticism ; were 
I to do so, I should miss out the 
most essential and permanent 
element of Shelley’s life and work, 
his immortal poems. I propose, 
then, to give you, in this first lec- 
ture, the facts of Shelley’s outer 
life, his biography, from birth to 
death ; and in my second lecture 
some account and estimate of his 
writings, to be followed by details 
(which will, I hope, save that dis- 
course from tediousness) concerning 
his person and character. And, 
thus much premised, I at once 
proceed to narrate, with needful 
condensation, the leading events 
of our poet’s life. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was born 
on the 4th of August 1792 (the 
year and month which we can 
readily remember as those of the 
downfall of the French monarchy 
under Louis the Sixteenth), at 
Field Place, his father’s seat 
near Horsham, Sussex. The 
father was Timothy Shelley, Esq., 
who afterwards became Sir 
Timothy Shelley, Bart., and 
who survived his illustrious son 
for twenty-two years, dying in 
1844. Timothy was the son of Sir 
Bysshe Shelley, Bart., a strange 
sort of person, far from amiable, 
it would seem, who married two 
heiresses in succession, had a 
family by each of them, and died 
a very rich man in 1815. His 
race was an old and honourable 
one, of which records remain as far 
back as the reign of Edward the 
First. But I need say little about 
allthese matters here. There had 
been a baronetcy in the stock ever 
since 1611. Then Bysshe Shelley 
obtained in 1806 a second barouetcy 
for himself; and his own two 
families are now represented, the 


first by Sir Percy Florence Shelley, 
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Bart., the poet’s son, and the 
second by the Baron de l’Isle and 
Dudley. So that you see the poet 
was by descent and connection one 
of the landed gentry, or as one 
may say the aristocracy, born toa 
seeming inheritance of all sorts of 
oligarchic and territorial preju- 
dices, and not in, the least to that 
ardent sympathy which he soon 
conceived and always retained for 
an ideal democratic republic—a 
republic of virtue, enlightenment, 
capacity, and universal mutual 
helpfulness. 

The poet’s father was an entirely 
commonplace person: odd, per- 
haps, in some of his ways, but with 
nothing really to distinguish him 
from that mob of country gentle- 
men who lord it in their own 
demesnes, rule their families by 
force of habit and of stolidity, vote 
in Parliament with their party, 
and sleep the long sleep in the 
family vault. From such a father 
no one could have expected such a 
son as Percy Bysshe. But, indeed, 
the genius of the latter was of that 
wholly exceptional order which 
would have been astonishing in a 
family of the most intellectual 
kind ; and perhaps there is nothing 
much more surprising in his being 
born of a commonplace father, and 
of a mother of whom, though 
superior to Sir Timothy, no un- 
usual capacity is recorded, than in 
his ‘being born with such exalted 
faculties at all. He was the eldest 
child of the family, and, of course, 
therefore, the heir to the paternal 
estates and fortune; four sisters 
= up along with him, and a 

rother several years younger than 
himself. Two of the sisters are 
still living. 

However, it was a serious mis- 
fortune to Shelley to have a father 
whom he could not, at any period 
of his life after mere chaldhood, 
look up to with respect and regard. 
To him undoubtedly a misfortune: 
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though to us, who commune with 
Shelley in his writings, possibly 
the reverse of a misfortune—for it 
is conceivable that his mind might 
have taken a Jess independent and 
majestic flight had he not, from 
early youth, passed through a 
series of strange and unhappy 
experiences from which a more 
congenial atmosphere of family 
life would have powerfully con- 
tributed to protect him. 
Driven like a homeless cloud from 
steep to steep :— 
That noble line from one of his 
poems might be accurately applied 
to his own moral and mental course. 
There can surely be few things 
more disconcerting and grievous 
to a youth of genius than to find 
that those to whom natural affec- 
tion would unite him, those from 
whom he would expect encourage- 
ment and sympathy, intellectual 
guidance and support, have no- 
thing of the kind to give him— 
are, in fact, his daily stumbling- 
blocks, and literally his enemies 
so far as his most cherished aspira- 
tions, the very core and mould of 
his mind, are concerned. I cannot 
say that Shelley was an affectionate 
or dutiful son, nor even a rea- 
sonable one; he disliked his father, 
and indulged himself in his anti- 
pathy, and in suspicions and im- 
putations to which it gave rise, to 
an extent which one should not 
attempt to justify or excuse. In 
this respect we can, we must, com- 
passionate him ; admitting at the 
same time that his father had 
reason to complain of overt oppo- 
sition on the part of Percy, quite 
as much as Percy could chafe at 
dogged and undiscerning obstruc- 
tion on the part of his parent. 
Shelley received most of his 
schooling at Brentford, and after- 
wards at Eton. He was a medi- 
tative, shy, sensitive boy, very 
passionate when roused; not 
studious, but extremely quick ; 
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holding aloof from boyish sports. 
At both these schools he was 
taunted and persecuted, and was 
especially exasperated at Eton by 
the attempt to subject him to the 
established fagging system. This 
he resisted—an act certainly shew- 
ing, under all the attendant 
circumstances, a very resolute and 
unsubmissive spirit; and he suc- 
ceeded in his resistance. He 
quitted Eton in 1808, when about 
16 years of age. By this time he 
was already a verse-writer, and 
also a novelist: his first romance, 
named ‘‘ Zastrozzi,”? was written 
before he had left the school. It 
is a wild, fantastic, merely boyish 
affair—in short. utter nonsense ; 
and the like may be said of all 
the tolerably numerous verses 
which have come down to us from 
these his early years. His writing 
verses and novels at all at such an 
age may be taken as some evi- 
dence of precocity ; but this must 
be called a precocity rather of 
endeavour than of talent, for the 
things themselves are of no sort of 
worth. 

After a rather long interval 
from his quitting Eton in 1808, he 
next went, in October 1810, to 
Oxford, and was entered at Uni- 
versity College. Of this period 
of his life, his friend and constant 
companion at the same college, 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson Hogg, a 
legal gentleman well-known in 
Newcastle and its neighbourhood 
during many of his later years, 
has left us a most interesting and 
amusing account; especially notice- 
able as shewing that Shelley, 
though as yet, and for two years 
ensuing, he wrote nothing of any 
value, was, nevertheless, so con- 
spicuous for the force and fervour 
of his intellect that he produced a 
very powerful impression upon the 
narrator, and not upon him only: 
and Mr. Hogg, as his narrative 
evinces, was decidedly not a person 
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of an enthusiastic habit of mind, 
liable to be captivated by the 
mere aspiration and effervescence 
of any college companion. Shelley 
had great readiness and aptitude 
as a classical student; and at this 
time took much interest, moreover, 
in some of the sciences, chiefly 
chemistry—an interest, however, 
which seems to have died out, in 
its practical aspects, soon after 
he left Oxford. Speculation on 
religious and social subjects also 
engaged a great deal of his atten- 
tion; his mind scorned the curb, 
and he did not scruple to carry to 
its utmost length any idea which 
impressed him as true, however 
distasteful his conclusions might 
be to other people, or however 
detrimental their avowal might 
prove to himself. Of this we have 
a signal example in the incident 
which next comes before us, and 
which forms the first remarkable 
crisis in his life—by no means the 
last. 

Shelley wrote, and got printed, 
and even advertised as published, 
a little pamphlet, named ‘“ The 
Necessity of Atheism.” The title 
will be accepted as sufficiently 
indicating the tenor of his argu- 
ment, which could not, in reason, 
be expected to down with the 
authorities of Waboumite College, 
Oxford. Shelley, who had not 
put his name to his brochure, was 
suspected as the author, sum- 
moned before the Master of the 
College, Dr. Griffith, and his 
assistants, and, on refusing to 
enter into any explanation, was 
summarily expelled; and his 
friend, Mr. Hogg, ee seem- 
ingly not at all responsible for the 

mphlet, shared the same fate. 
This took place on the 25th 
March 1811. 

Shelley next lived some little 
while in lodgings in London; and 
soon he formed an intimacy which 
had a material influence on 
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his after life. His youngest sister 
was then attending a school at 
Clapham, and one of her school- 
fellows there was a Miss Harriet 
Westbrook, daughter of a retired 
coffee-house or hotel keeper in com- 
fortable circumstances. The poet 
had first met her towards the 
beginning of this year (1811), 
before his expulsion from Oxford. 
He now. began to see her fre- 
quently, as she brought round to 
him small sums of money sent by 
his sisters. The good-natured 
girls remitted these amounts to 
relieve him from difficulties caused 
by the indignation with which his 
father regarded his recent pro- 
ceedings, and by the consequent 
stoppage of his allowance. Harriet 
was truly a charming girl. She 
was well-educated also, and not 
wanting in intelligence, though it 
does not appear that she had any 
special talent, or real superiority 
of character or bias. At this time, 
indeed, she was hardly more than 
a child, being barely sixteen years 
of age. Shelley did certainly not 
fall in love with her—in fact, he 
was still smarting under the 
failure of his first love, which, 
from a date prior to his going to 
Oxford, had been bestowed upon 
his cousin, Miss Grove; but, with 
that excessive zeal for proselytising 
which possessed him in these early 
years, he talked philosophy and 
social emancipation to Miss Harriet 
‘Westbrook, and soon succeeded in 
divesting her mind of the ideas 
in which she, as a Methodist, had 
hitherto been trained, and in 
bringing hers into sympathy with 
his own. Harriet’s family en- 
couraged his visits; and we may 
be sure that she was nothing loth 
to see the beautiful, high-born, 
high-souled youth as often as he 
ever would come, and to drink in 
the abundant stream of his dis- 
course, now trenchant, now rhap- 
sodical—always fascinating by its 
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elevation and fervour. In the 
summer of this same year (1811) 
she wrote to him from London, he 
being just then in Wales, com- 
plaining bitterly of being “ per- 
secuted ’ by her father, who 
wanted her to return to school. 
She said that resistance was use- 
less, but she would flee with 
Shelley from her father’s harsh- 
ness and displeasure. He came 
up hurriedly to London, received 
the avowal of her love, and 
though he does not seem even then 
to have responded to it with any 
ardent intensity, he gladly made 
the fair Harriet his own., This is 
the genuine account of the court- 
ship of Shelley and Harriet. It 
differs considerably from the 
vague and often more romantic 
impression of the facts which is 
area among general readers. 
setters already published, and the 
biographical narratives founded 
on them, give some of the inci- 
dents: but the most important 
one tage occur in a letter from 
helley which has passed through 
my hands, which has never been 
in print, and can have been read 
by but very few persons. This 
letter, of most indisputable au- 
thenticity, was written almost 
directly after his marriage, and 
certainly with no object of sepa- 
rate self-vindication—no idea of 
putting himself in the right as 
against Harriet ; it was addressed 
to Miss Hitchener, to whom I shall 
have to refer a little again ere 
long. I will read to you the most 
material passage in it :—‘‘ Some 
time ago, when my sister was at 
Mrs. Fenning’s school, she con- 
tracted an intimacy with Harriet. 
At that period I attentively 
watched over my sister, designing, 
if possible, to add her to the list 
of the good, the disinterested, the 


free. desired, therefore, to in- 
vestigate Harriet’s character ; for 
which purpose I called on her, 
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requested to correspond with her, 
designing that her advancement 
should keep pace with, and 
possibly accelerate, that of m 
sister. Her ready and fra 
acceptance of my proposal pleased 
me; and, though with ideas the 
remotest from those which have 
led to this conclusion of our inti- 
macy, I continued to correspond 
with her forsome time. The fre- 
quency of her letters became 
greater during my stay in Wales. 
I answered them. They became 
interesting. They contained com- 
plaints of the irrational conduct 
of her relations, and the misery 
of living where she could Jove no 
one. Her letters became more 
and more gloomy. At length one 
assumed a tone of such despair as 
induced me to quit Wales preci- 
pitately. I arrived in London. I 
was shocked at observing the 
alteration of her looks. Little 
did I divine its cause: she had 
become violently attached to me, 
and feared that I should not 
return her attachment. Prejudice 
made the confession painful. It 
was impossible to avoid being 
much affected. I promised to 
unite my fate with hers. I stayed 
in London several days, during 
which she recovered her spirits. 
I had promised at her bidding 
to come again to London. They 
endeavoured to compel her to 
return to a school where malice 
and pride embittered every hour. 
She wrote to me. I came to 
London. I proposed marriage, for 
the reasons which I have given 
you, and she complied.” 

The departure of Shelley and 
Harriet from London has always 
been called an elopement, but per- 
haps without any very definite 
reason ; they went off to Edinburgh, 
where they became man and wife. 
Among the various social institu- 
tions which Shelley denounced as 
fettering individual liberty of choice 
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and action, marriage figured pro- 
minently ; it is, therefore, all the 
more creditable to his sense of 
honour that in the present contin- 
gency, when the question really 
came before him to do justice or 
not to the girl who was resolved 
to be his, he sank all theoretic 
notions of his own, and married 
her at once. You may have re- 
marked, asI read it, that phrase 
in his letter to Miss Hitchener : ‘ I 
proposed marriage, for the reasons 
which I have given you.” These 
reasons are such as, premising his 
opinions on the general subject, 
might be readily conjectured,— 
regard for Harriet’s reputation, 
and for the personal and social— 
or (as he terms them) the “ politi- 


cal ’”’—rights of her and himself. 


I cannot pursue in detail the 
career of Shelley for the next few 
years—from September 1811, 
when he married Harriet West- 
brook, to June 1814, when he sepa- 
rated from her; though the interval 
was well filled with curious and 
characteristic incidents. Such was 
his going over, with his bride and 
sister-in-law, to Dublin, to further 
the cause of Catholic Emancipation 
and Repeal of the Union, his age 
being at the time, let us remember, 
the mature one of 19 ; his getting a 
political manifesto named Declara- 
tion of Rights printed, and posted 
up in Devonshire by his Irish man- 
servant, Daniel Hill, who was sen- 
tenced in consequence to six 
months’ imprisonment ; and his be- 
ing exposed in Carnarvonshire to an 
attempt at assassination which has 
remained an unsolved mystery to 
the present day, most inquirers, 
however, believing that it never 
took place atall. Ifit did not take 
ag the supposed attempt may 

ave been one of Shelley’s not un- 
frequent hallucinations, produced 
partly by an unresting imagina- 
tion and partly by the use of 
laudanum, with which he too freely 


dosed himself, as a refuge from 
spasmodic pains that tormented 
him. During the greater part of 
this time he was in receipt of an 
income of about £400 a year, paid 
in halves by his father (entirely and 
finally estranged from him though 
the latter had become ever since 
his marriage with Harriet), and by 
Mr. Westbrook, who, we may be 
pretty sure, was not inexorably 
displeased at finding his daughter 
married to the grandson and 
eventual heir of a baronet of very 
large fortune. It was not till the 
year 1815, when his grandfather 
died, that Percy Shelley’s monetary 
affairs improved materially; he 
then obtained a regular allowance 
of £1000 a year, which, subject as 
it was to certain deductions, con- 
tinued to be his annual income to 
the end. The first poem of any seri- 
ous vaiue written by him, ‘‘Queen 
Mab,” was printed in the summer 
of 1813; he did notpublishit, know- 
ing that its daring outspokenness 
on religious and other subjects 
would not be tolerated. 

It is both curious and amusing 
to observe the extreme sanguine- 
ness of Shelley’s enthusiasm at 
this early period of his life, and 
his illusions as to the effect 
producible upon society by the 

romulgation of certain leadin 
ideas in which he had faith. He 
was a believer in the perfectibility 
of human nature—as is clearly 
shewn in this same poem: and he 
evidently hoped for large results 
from such successive efforts of his 
own as the Irish expedition in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation, 
and the diffusion, though in so 
restricted a circle, of the ‘‘ Queen 
Mab.” This tone of mind is still 
more apparent in the correspond- 
ence (from which I have already 
quoted, and which remains as yet 
almost wholly unpublished) that 
he kept up in 1811 and 1812 with 
Miss Widens. This lady was a 
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schoolmistress, approaching middle 
age, at Hurstpierpoint, in Sussex, 
upon whom he pitched, in his 
impulsive way, as the predestined 
apostle of the female sex, capable, 
would she but unite her forces 
with his, of spreading abroad the 
principles of speculative and social 
freedom, and of unlimited philan- 
thropy. There was no reason for 
this idealising estimate of Miss 
Hitchener, except that she enter- 
tained more liberal opinions than 
most schoolmistresses of her period, 
and responded with zeal to the 
thick-coming letters with which 
Shelley plied her. He was con- 
tinually urging her to join himself 
and Harriet in Dublin, and after- 
wards in Wales and Devonshire; 
and at length she did abandon her 
school, and comply with his im- 
portunities. But alas! the reality 
turned out to be very different 
from the anticipation. Miss 
Hitchener had hardly been four 
months an inmate of Shelley’s 
house when he became as anxious 
to get rid of her (chiefly, perhaps, 
but certainly not solely, because 
his wife and sister-in-law disliked 
her) as he had before been eager 
to secure her companionship; they 
parted in November 1812, and 
seemingly never met again. Had 
I time, I could quote many of the 
a and boyish expres- 
sions of admiration addressed to 
Miss Hitchener by Shelley in his 
unpublished letters; but I must 
limit myself to avery few examples, 
just sufficient to illustrate the ex- 
cesses in which he could indulge 
himself in this way. Speakin 
of Miss Hitchener’s father, an 
his possible (not to call it 
very probable) opposition to the 
= of her living in Shelley’s 
ouse, he says :—‘‘ Is he one who 
makes a distinction between the 
profession of certain principles, 
and acting up to that profession ? 
If he is, then is he a man un- 
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worthy of my high-souled friend. 
He would then deserve not the 
unexampled sacrifice of her devo- 
tion—a sacrifice of what might 
thrill millions with feelings of 
virtue, and breathe a soul into 
the corpse of a nation.” Then in 
another letter :—‘“‘ Yet I earnestly 
desire your society, and will not 
be satisfied until I am convinced 
that it is to be ours irretrievably, 
that no considerations will deprive 
us of it. Impelled as I am bya 
conviction, powerful and resistless, 
that the general good would be 
best promoted by our united efforts, 
it is not without pain that I should 
see this important benefit sacri- 
ficed to a vague feeling, unde- 
scribable and indefinite even in the 
mind wherein alone it lives. . . 

Let us mingle our identities insepa- 
rably, and burst upon tyrants with 
the accumulated impetuosity of 
our acquirementsand resolutions.” 
And again, writing from Dublin: 
‘‘My friend, my dearest friend, 
do you pant to be with us? If 
there is any truth in the sympathy 
of virtuous souls, you do; for I 
feel that I desire your presence, 
and that not merely for the irre- 
pressible gratification of immediate 
communion, but because you would 
share with me the high delight 
of awakening a noble nation 
from the lethargy of its bondage, 
and because the resources of your 
powerful intellect would mature 
schemes, and organise those of 
mine which yet are immature.” 

The letters are signed with such 
phrases as “‘ Yours indissolubly,”’ 
‘‘Yours eternally, unalterably,” 
‘‘Yours beyond this being most 
imperishably.” 

Some of the letters in this corre- 
spondence were sent by Shelley to 
Miss Hitchener, from Keswick, in 
Cumberland—where our author 
met Kobert Southey, afterwards 
Poet Laureate. Allow me to di- 
versify my lecture by citing to you 
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two short passages from the letters 
treating of the scenery about 
Keswick; not, indeed, that they 
do any justice to the fascinating 
ower of descriptive writing which 
Enelley displayed in later years, 
both in his poems, and hardly less 
in his letters from Italy, addressed 
principally to the novelist, Thomas 
Love Peacock. Writing from Kes- 
wick, on the 28rd of November 
1811, he says :—‘‘I have taken a 
long solitary ramble to-day. These 
gigantic mountains piled on each 
other, these waterfalls, these mil- 
lion-shaped clouds, tinted by the 
varying colours of innumerable 
rainbows, hanging between your- 
self and alake as smooth and dark 
as a plain of polished jet—oh 
these are sights attunable to the 
contemplation! Ihave been much 
struck by the grandeur of its 
imagery. Nature here sports in 
the awful waywardness of her 
solitude. The summits of the 
loftiest of these immense piles of 
rock seem but to elevate Skiddaw 
and Helvellyn. Imagination is re- 
sistlessly compelled to look back 
upon the myriad ages whose 
silent change placed them here ; 
to look back when perhaps this 
retirement of peace and mountain- 
simplicity was the pandemonium 
of Druidical imposture, the scene 
of Roman pollution, the resting- 
place of the savage denizen of 
these solitudes with the wolf.” 
Again, early in December: ‘‘ Oh 
how you would delight in this 
scenery! These mountains are now 
capped with snow. The lake, as I 
see it hence, is glassy and calm. 
Snow-vapours, tinted by the love- 
liest colours of refraction, pass 
far below the summits of these 
giant rocks. The scene, even in a 
winter sunset, is inexpressibly 
lovely. The clouds assume shapes 
which seem peculiar to these re- 
gions.” 
Shelley’s married life with Har- 
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riet did not last long. They 
separated (as I have said) in June 
1814, after living together rather 
less than three years. The poet’s 
motives in taking this step are 
partly known and indisputable : 
he found that Harriet was not a 
person of any great force of mind 
or character ; he was oppressed by 
the continual presence of her elder 
sister in the house; and in especial 
he had fallen in love with another 
woman—Mary, the very youthful 
daughter of the philosopher and 
novelist Godwin, and of Mary 
Wollstonecraft, the authoress of 
the celebrated ‘‘ Vindication of 
the Rights of Women.” That 
these were among his leading 
motives is certain: whether any 
others existed is still partly 
dubious, for the Shelley family 
have not seen fit to publish 
all the documents on this subject 
in their possession. Recently they 
colnet their interesting record 
named ‘Shelley Memorials,’’ still 
saying that the time for a com- 
plete and final statement on the 
subject has not yet come. It must, 
however, be most distinctly asserted 
that, so far as any evidence already 
published extends, Harriet had 
given her husband no grave cause 
of complaint on any ground what- 
ever. She appears to have been 
at least amiable, pleasant, and ac- 
commodating, if not in any marked 
degree superior. I think, there- 
fore, we must not scruple to say 
that, to the best of our present 
knowledge, the poet, and not his 
wife, was decidedly in the wrong 
in this matter; at the same time 
admitting that some particulars 
remain yet undivulged, and that 
these might perhaps tend to 
modify considerably the ultimate 
verdict in the case, Shelley, with 
Mary Godwin, left England at the 
end of July for a brief Continental 
trip, and from this time forth they 
parted no more. Harriet, receiving 
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from her husband an allowance 
which I believe continued to be 
regularly paid thenceforward, re- 
turned to live with her father. 
With her was her infant daughter 
Ianthe, born about a year before, 
and soon afterwards she gave 
birth to a son, who died in boy- 
hood. 

Let me endeavour to convey 
some notion of what these two 
women, Harriet Westbrook and 
Mary Godwin, so important in 
Shelley’s biography, were like. 
Of Harriet I have just expressed 
some opinion, amounting mainly 
to this—that she was ely agree- 
able, but mediocre. Before their 
marriage Shelley liked her per- 
sonally, and for some while after 
that event he was sincerely attached 
to her. She followed his lead in 
matters of opinion, and partly of 
conduct. But, when he craved (as 


it was certain and inevitable, and. 


indeed wholly right, that he should 
crave) for genuine intellectual 
sympathy on her part, he found 
at last that it was no use: the 
impassable barrier of a common- 
place mind and character thwarted 
him for ever. In person Harriet 
was highly attractive, no doubt a 
good deal more so than Mary. 
Miss Hellen Shelley, the poet’s 
now aged sister, writing of her 
some twenty years ago, says :—‘‘T 
remember her well. A very hand- 
some girl, with a complexion quite 
unknown in these days, brilliant 
in pink and white; with hair quite 
like a poet’s dream, and Bysshe’s 
peculiar admiration. The gover- 
nesses and teachers used to remark 
upon her beauty; and once I heard 
them talking together of a possible 
Jéte champétre, and Harriet West- 
brook might enact Venus.” Mr. 
Hogg speaks of the ‘lovely young 
bride, bright as the morning; 
blooming, radiant with youth, 
health, and beauty. Smart, usually 
plain in her neatness; without a 
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spot, without a wrinkle, not a hair 
out of its place. The ladies said 
of her that she always looked as if 
she had just that moment stepped 
out of a glass case; and so indeed 
she did.” Mr. Peacock’s account 
confirms this :—‘‘She had a good 
figure—light, active, and graceful. 
Her features were regular and 
well proportioned. Her hair was 
light brown, and dressed with 
taste and simplicity. Her com- 
plexion was beautifully trans- 
parent ; the tint of the blush-rose 
shining through the lily. The 
tone of her voice was pleasant; 
her speech the essence of frankness 
and cordiality ; her spirits always 
cheerful; her laugh spontaneous, 
hearty, and joyous.” So much 
for Harriet, for whom we all must 
have a strong predilection from 
such records. Mary Godwin, as 
seen by Hogg just before her 
union with Shelley, is described 
by that writer as ‘‘a very young 
female, fair and light-haired, pale 
indeed, and with a piercing look.’” 
Leigh Hunt, the poet and essayist, 
one of Shelley’s most cherished 
friends, speaks of her as ‘‘a sedate- 
faced young lady, with her great 
tablet of a forehead, and her 
white shoulders.” Captain Tre- 
lawny, who knew her later, at the 
age of about twenty-five, says :— 
‘The most striking feature in her 
face was her calm grey f erhaps 
more properly brownish] eyes. 
She was rather under the English 
standard of woman’s height, very 
fair and light-haired ; witty, social, 
and animated in the society of 
friends, though mournful in soli- 
tude.” Viewed intellectually, Mary 
was, beyond the slightest doubt, 
far more of a companion to Shelley 
than Harriet had ever been or 
could be. She not only appre- 
ciated his intellect and its pro- 
ducts, and joined in his studies, 
but she herself had a powerful 
capacity as an inventive writer: 
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as to this point, I need only recall 
to memory her striking romance of 
‘‘ Frankenstein,” written when she 
was only about eighteen years of 
age, and followed by two or three 
others, probably fully equal to it. 

I will here conclude what has to 
be said of those incidents in the 
life of Shelley which arose out of 
his marriage to the ill-fated and 
gentle Harriet; incidents which 
made his brief career one of un- 
common adventure and agitation 
for a poet of our modern days. In 
November 1816—more than two 
years after he had quitted her— 
Harriet committed suicide by 
drowning: not in direct conse- 
quence of anything done or left 
undone by him, but because of 
unhappiness arising out of some 
other connection which she had 
herself formed, and the details of 
which have never been precisely 
disclosed. Shelley felt—as even 
a far less sensitive person could 
not have helped feeling—much 
anguish and compunction, of which 
no subsequent events could avail 
wholly to relieve his mind. Hardly 
was he recovering from the first 
severity of this shock when 
another calamity, still more ex- 
ceptional and poignant, overtook 
him. Harriet’s father, Mr. West- 
brook, filed a petition in Chancery, 
charging Shelley with doctrinal 
and social delinquencies, and with 
intending to bring up his children 
in accordance with his own views; 
and he asked to have the custody 
of the infants transferred from 
their father to himself, their ma- 
ternal grandfather. The Lord 
Chancellor of the time was that 
terrific old Tory, Lord Eldon, who 
was certain to strain the law to 
the uttermost against so dangerous 
and unruly a personage as Shelley. 
Accordingly, in August 1817, his 
lordship a emenail a judgment 
depriving the poet of his children, 
and handing them over to the 


guardianship of Mr. and Miss 
Westbrook, and to the educational 
charge of a clergyman of the 
Church of England. This was, I 
believe, the most extreme case 
that had ever happened up to that 
period, or up to our own period, 
of legal intervention to remove 
children from‘ paternal control. 
Shelley never again saw the son 
and daughter of his first marriage. 

With this extraordinary incident, 
the more agitated and romantic 
ortion of Shelley’s career closes. 

here is nothing remarkable of a 
later date to be recorded respecting 
him, so far as the external events 
of life are concerned ; the produc- 
tion of his glorious and ever- 
memorable poems forms the chief 
biographic material of his ensuing 
years. Naturally he had, after the 
death of Harriet, lost no time in 
marrying Mary Godwin. By her 
he had a second family of four 
children, who, however, died in 
infancy, all save the last, the pre- 
sent Sir Percy Florence Shelley. 
In 1818 he went abroad, and lived 
for the rest of his life in various 
parts of Italy, chiefly in and near 
Leghorn, the Baths of Lucca, 
Venice, Rome, Florence, and Pisa. 
In Venice, at the close of the sum- 
mer of 1818, he re-encountered 
Lord Byron, whom he had first 
met in Switzerland in 1816. The 
two great poets saw much of each 
other from time totime. Byron 
had a very high respect for Shel- 
ley’s character, writing of him 
shortly after his death as ‘the 
most gentle, the most amiable and 
least worldly-minded person I ever 
met; full of delicacy, disinterested 
beyond all other men, and pos- 
sessing a degree of genius joined 
to simplicity as rare as it is ad- 
mirable. He had formed to him- 
self a beau idéal of all that is fine, 
high-minded, and noble, and he 
acted up to this ideal even to the 
very letter. He had a most bril- 
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liant imagination, but a total want 
of worldly wisdom. I have seen 
nothing like him, and never shall 
again, I am certain.” Byron was 
by no means addicted to unquali- 
fied laudation of his friends and 
acquaintances—rather to making 
light of them with banter, good- 
natured or ill-natured; and, when 
we find that he expressed himself 
with such a glow of unreserved 
admiration in Shelley’s behalf, we 
may be sure that there was ample 
ground for that. Shelley, it must 
be allowed, did not entertain for 
Lord Byron’s character any such 
exalted regard as Byron did for 
his; in fact, it would have been 
impossible for him to do so, for 
some of the circumstances which 
brought them most closely to- 
ge her, and to the details of which 
I need not here advert, were such 
as to exhibit his lordship in the 
most unfavourable light. Tocom- 
pensate for this, Shelley admired 
Byron’s poems most intensely, and 
even for himself personally he had 
a considerable liking and friend- 
ship whenever Byron’s conduct 
permitted such feelings to subsist. 
In Shelley’s poem of “‘ Julian and 
Maddalo,” Julian represents him- 
self, while the Venetian nobleman 
Maddalo stands for Byron, who is 
thus described in the introductory 
sentences :—“ He isa person of the 
most consummate genius, and capa- 
ble, if he would direct his energies 
to such an end, of becoming 
the redeemer of his degraded 
country. But it is his weakness 
to be proud; he derives, from a 
comparison of his own extraordi- 
nary mind with the dwarfish 
intellects that surround him, an in- 
tense apprehension of the nothing- 
ness of human life. His passions 
and his powers are incomparably 
greater than those of other men ; 
and, instead of the latter having 
been employed in curbing the 
former, they have mutually lent 
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each other strength. His ambition 
preys upon itself for want of objects 
which it can consider worthy of 
exertion. His more serious con- 
versation is a sort of intoxication ; 
men are held by it as by a spell.” 

I shall not dwell upon any of 
the minor incidents of Shelley’s 
life in Italy, but will now merely 
indicate the sequence of his poems. 
To these we shall have to turn our 
more particular attention in my 
second lecture; for the present I 
run them over as a portion—the 
most important of all portigns—of 
his biography, and shall mention 
now and again some point of fact 
connecting them with the general 
course of his life at the time. 
Omitting all the insignificant pro- 
ductions of his earlier years, we 
recur to ‘‘ Queen Mab,” written in 
1813, at the age of twenty, as his 
first poem of any consequence. In 
speculation and assertion it has all 
the audacity of youth: Shelley (as 
I have already observed) hoped 
much from it at the time as a 
manifesto of opinion, but a few 
years afterwards he had forgotten 
all about it, and attached no value 
to the performance, either as 
thinking or as poetry. ‘‘ Alastor, 
or the Spirit of Solitude,” followed 
in 1815, soon after his connection 
with Mary Godwin had begun. It 
breathes the fervency of Nature- 
worship which had been intensified 
in the poet by his first visit, in the 
preceding year, to the Continent, 
traversing France and the skirts 
of the mountains about Neufchatel, 
and reaching the Lake of Lucerne. 
The ‘Revolt of Islam,” far the 
longest of all his works, was com- 
posed in 1817, towards the time of 
the Chancery suit which bereft 
him of his two children. In this 
year his generally delicate health, 
constantly disturbed by attacks of 
his painful spasmodic malady, 
seemed to threaten to break up 
entirely, under consumptive symp- 
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toms, which, however, disappeared 
again, and left him unharmed. 
‘The poem was produced” —thus 
he wrote to Godwin—* by a series 
of thoughts which filled my mind 
with unbounded and _ sustained 
enthusiasm. I felt the precarious- 
ness of my life, and I engaged in 
this task, resolved to leave some 
record of myself. Much of what 
the volume contains was written 
with the same feeling—as real, 
though not so prophetic—as the 
communications of a dying man.” 
This long poem—twelve cantos in 
the Spenserian stanza—was com- 
posed in little more than six 
months; the time being limited, 
it is said, by a compact of 
friendly rivalry between Shelley 
and Keats, whom he met towards 
this date at Leigh Hunt’s house, 
and who produced his “ Endy- 
mion ”’ for the occasion. 

‘* Rosalind and Helen,” 1818, 
was begun before Shelley left 
England for Italy, and finished 
afterwards. Its incidents, in them- 
selves entirely fictitious, mani- 
festly shadow forth those of the 
poet’s recent years—the mutual 
attachment and union of himself 
and Mary Godwin, and the legal 
process which deprived him of his 
children. His next work—‘‘ Julian 
and Maddalo,” 1818—was also (as 
we have seen) partly sutobiogra- 
phic, being the result of his inter- 
course with Byron at Venice, in 
that year. The majestic drama of 
‘* Prometheus Unbound,”’ which I 
should with little hesitation ven- 
ture to pronounce his greatest 
work, was written in 1819— 
“chiefly [as he has _ recorded] 
upon the mountainous ruins of the 
Buths of Caracalla [in Rome], 
among the flowery glades and 
thickets of odoriferous blossoming 
trees, which are extended in ever- 
winding labyrinths upon its im- 
mense platforms, and dizzy arches 
suspended in the air. The bright 
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blue sky of Rome, and the effect 
of the vigorous awakening of 
spring ix. that divinest climate, and 
the new life with which it drenches 
the spirits, even to intoxication, 
were the inspiration of this 
drama.” ‘The Cenci,” the only 
completed dramatic work which 
Shelley produced of the ordinary 
—or, as we might say, the Shake- 
spearean—type, was written in this 
same year, 1819; and is pre-emi- 
nent among his works as proving 
that he could, when he chose, 
write with the utmost directness, 
as well as intensity, and with a 
strict exclusion of descriptive or 
discursive imagery. He wrote it 
for the stage, and was extremely 
anxious to get it acted at Covent 
Garden, but in this he did not suc- 
ceed. Thus Shelley, aged twenty- 
seven, composed in one single year 
the greatest English ideal drama of 
all time, and the greatest English 
tragedy since Shakespeare. 

‘The Witch of Atlas” and 
‘« Epipsychidion ” were the prin- 
cipal works of 1820; which year 
may, therefore, be regarded as 
rendered by Shelley hardly less 
illustrious than 1819 in the annals 
of our poetry; fur two more 
astonishingly beautiful works of 
imagination, ‘ The Witch of 
Atlas”’ more especially in the way 
of fantasy, and ‘‘ Epipsychidion ” 
in that of passion transtigured out 
of sense into spirit, passion made 
quintessential and transcendental, 
could not be named. ‘‘ The Witch 
of Atlas” is in no way associated 
with the facts of Shelley’s career, 
beyond this—that it was written in 
the exceedingly short space of 
three days, after he had ascended 
on foot the mountain, near Pisa, 
named Monte San Pellegrino. 
‘« Epipsychidion,” on the contrary, 
isin a high degree a portion of 
the great poet’s life. Towards the 
close of 1820, he and his wife 
were introduced to a_ beautiful 
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young Italian lady, the Countess 
Emilia Viviani, who was kept by 
her relatives in a convent near 
Pisa, for education—much against 
her will; to her this poem was 
addressed. It is replete with allu- 
sions, not always very intelligible 
in detail, to the main course and 
emotional events of Shelley’s life. 
Its passionate strains might readily 
be misconstrued as implying that 
he was, in the ordinary sense of 
that phrase, ‘‘in love” with Emi- 
lia; but this, we may safely aver, 
was not exactly the fact. His 
spirit loved Emilia’s spirit, bear- 
ing sway in a kingdom of love 
“not of this world.” Itis difficult 
for us who read ‘ Epipsychidion ”’ 
to connect any ludicrous ideas with 
such a poem; but Shelley has 
himself, in one of his letters, left 
us an amusing phrase or two 
relating to it, which I may be 
excused for quoting. ‘‘ The Epi- 
psychidion,” he says, ‘‘is a mystery. 
As to real flesh and blood, you 
know that I do not deal in those 
articles: you might as well go to 
a gin-shop for a leg of mutton as 
expect anything human or earthly 
from me. I desired Ollier [the 
publisher] not to circulate this 
piece except to the cvvern [the 
fellowship}, and even they, it 
seems, are inclined to approximate 
me to the circle of a servant-girl 
and her sweetheart.” ‘Adonais” 
and “Hellas” were the product of 
the succeeding year, 1821. The 
drama of “ Hellas” celebrates the 
insurrection of the Greeks, which 
shortly resulted, but not till after 
the death of Shelley, in the libera- 
tion of their country from Turkish 
tyranny, or I should rather say the 
liberation of that portion of the 
country which now constitutes the 
kingdom of Greece. Shelley was 
particularly incited to the compo- 
sition of his drama through 
becoming intimate, in Pisa, with 
Prince Alexander Mavrocordato, 
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one of the leading Greek poli- 
ticians of the time. ‘‘ Adonais,”’ 
the elegy which he wrote for 
the death of Keats, reads, in 
some of its passages, almost as 
a foreshadowing of his own 
rapidly approaching end. I shall 
terminate my first lecture by 
quoting some stanzas from this 
elegy. As we have already seen 
in speaking of ‘‘The Revolt of 
Islam,” Shelley had known Keats 
shortly before quitting England ; 
and there is good reason for think- 
ing that he shewed more frankness 
and genialitv of character in his 
liking for Keats, both as an ac- 
qnaintance and a poetic aspirant, 
than the latter reciprocated towards 
himself. At any rate, when Keats, 
an almost hopeless consumptive 
invalid, went also to Italy in 1820, 
Shelley urged him with the most 
charming cordiality to stay with 
him. From another letter, ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Leigh Hunt, we 
shall find how immeasurably 
superior the large-natured and 
large-hearted Shelley was to any- 
thing like that jealousy of a 
brother poet so frequently charged 
against ‘the builders of the lofty 
rhyme”—and justly charged, in all 
probability, so far as the commoner 
run of versifiers is concerned. 
‘* Where,” writes our poet, “is 
Keats now? I am anxiously ex- 
pecting him in Italy, when I shall 
take care to bestow every possible 
attention on him. I consider his 
a most valuable life, and I am 
deeply interested in his safety. I 
intend to be the physician both of 
his body and his soul, and to keep 
the one warm and to teach the 
other Greek and Spanish. I am 
aware, indeed, in part, that I am 
nourishing a rival who will far 
surpass me; and this is an ad- 
ditional motive and will be an 
added pleasure.” The glorious 
fervency of praise and love which 
fans into flame every stanza of the 
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‘‘Adonais’”’ is no more than in 
proportion to these private utter- 
ances : more beautiful in feeling it 
could not be. 

1821 was the last year of which 
Shelley witnessed the close. In 
1822, in his final home by the 
Gulf of Spezia, he began the 
great poem named ‘ The Triumph 
of Life,” which remains only a 
fragment, but a superb one. From 
an expression in one of his letters 
i infer that he had projected to 
make this the crowning work of 
his life—a life which, I may here 
observe, he always looked upon as 
destined to be short, as he suffered 
much, year after year, from his 
seemingly incurable spasmodic 
disease. This poem is written in 
the same metre which Dante used 
for his ‘‘ Divine Comedy,” and is 
evidently not wholly dissimilar 
trom that in general plan. 

This is as much as [ can say 
just now regarding Shelley’s 
poems. As I notified at starting, 
I shall reserve for my second 
lecture anything approaching to a 
critical estimate of them ; and also 
the few details for which I shall 
have time, out of the very numer- 
ous particulars to which inclination 
might prompt me, exhibiting the 
beauties and the peculiarities of 
his character and mind. It must 
be allowed that, until we glance a 
little at such matters, we shall 
derive, from the mere recital of 
the events of his life, a very 
imperfect, and even a less than 
just, conception of Shelley; but 
for the present I must limit myself 
to these—the incidents of his 
career, the direct relation of his 
poems to his life, and, what lies 
now immediately before us, the 
occurrences which ended his brief 
span of less than thirty years. Yes, 
we are now arrived at the close of 
our poet’s existence; the sudden, 
and perhaps in some degree the 
best harmonising close, though 
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how far too early for us and for 
posterity, of a life so full of 
genius, so full of exaltation in 
endeavour and performance. 

At the end of April 1822, 
Shelley and his wife, with two 
friends with whom they had of 
late become extremely intimate, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Williams, left 
Pisa, and took an isolated house on 
the marvellously lovely shore of the 
Gulf of Spezia, between the vil- 
lages of Lerici and San Terenzo. 
This was then a very wild region, 
with a scanty and uncivilised 
population; the ensuing season 
proved killingly hot and dry. Both 
Shelley and Williams delighted ex- 
ceedingly in boating; they caused 
a al schooner to be constructed 
at Genoa, according to a model, 
by no means a sate one, which 
Williams had obtained from the 
British Navy; she was christened 
the ‘‘Don Juan,” and arrived on 
the 12th of May. On the Ist of 
July they both embarked in this 
boat for Leghorn. Their object 
was to meet Leigh Hunt, who had 
just come over from England to 
Italy, for the purpose of carryin 
out, in conjunction with Lord 
Byron, and with some sort of co- 
operation from Shelley himself, the 
pee of a quarterly magazine, to 

e named Zhe Liberal. On the 
7th of July, the last day that he 
was to live through in this 
world, Shelley said to Mrs. Hunt 
(alluding, no doubt, to the 
varied and often afflicting experi- 
ences of his life) ‘If 1 die to- 
morrow, I have lived to be older 
than my father: I am _ ninety 
years of age.” This corresponds 
curiously with another observation 
which he had inserted in 1813, in 
the notes to ‘‘ Queen Mab :” “‘ The 
life of a man of virtue and talent 
who should die in his thirtieth year 
[the very age when our poet died } 
1s, with regard to his own feelings, 
longer than that of a miserable 
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priest-ridden slave who dreams out 
a century of dullness.” During 
these few days at Leghorn and 
Pisa, with Leigh Hunt, he was at 
times in high spirits, which, as he 
remarked, was always in his case 
the forerunner of some calamity. 
The last verses which he threw off 
were a welcome to Hunt, now un- 
traceable; and the last written 
words (in a letter to his wife, 
alluding toa MS. of his translation 
from Plato), ‘‘I have found the 
Symposium.”’ On Monday, the 8th 
of July 1822, about three in the 
afternoon, Shelley and Lieutenant 
Williams re-entered the ‘Don 
Juan” at Leghorn, to return to 
Lerici, taking their long last leave 
of Captain Trelawny, one of the 
poet’s most recent acquaintances, 
but a highly valued one, of whom 
I shall have more to say in my 
next lecture. I must tell the 
rest in the authentic and excel- 
lently picturesque words of that 
ever-faithful friend. 

“There was a sea-fog, in which 
Shelley’s boat was soon after 
enveloped, and we saw nothing 
more of her. Although the sun was 
obscured by mists, it was op- 
pressively sultry. There was not 
a breath of air in the harbour. 
The heaviness of the atmosphere, 
and an unwonted stillness, be- 
numbed my senses. I went down 
into the cabin [of Byron’s boat, 
the “‘ Bolivar”) and sank into a 
slumber. I was roused up by a 
voice overhead, and went on deck. 
The men were getting up a chain- 
cable to let go another anchor. 
There was a general stir amongst 
the —e shifting berths, 
getting down yards and masts, 
veering-out cables, hauling-in of 
hawsers, letting-go anchors, hail- 
ing from the ies and quays, 
boats sculling rapidly t» and fro. 
It was almost dark though only 
half-past six o’clock. The sea was of 
the colour, and looked as solid and 
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smooth as a sheet of lead, and 
covered with an oily scum. Gusts 
of wind swept over without 
ruffling it; and big drops of rain 
fell on its surface, rebounding as if 
they could not penetrate it. There 
Was a commotion in the air, made 
up of many threatening sounds 
coming upon us from the sea. 
Fishing craft and coasting vessels 
under bare poles rushed by us 
in shoals, running foul of the ships 
in the harbour. As yet, the din 
and hubbub was that made by 
men; but their shrill pipings were 
suddenly silenced by the crashing 
voice of a thunder-squall that 
burst right over our heads. For 
some time no other sounds were 
to be heard than the thunder, 
wind, and rain. When the fury 
of the storm, which did not last 
for more than twenty minutes, 
had abated, and the horizon was 
in some degree cleared, I looked to 
seaward anxiously, in the hope of 
descrying Shelley’s boat amongst 
the many small craft scattered 
about. I watched every speck 
that loomed on the horizon, think- 
ing that they would have borne 
up on their return to the port, as 
all the other boats that had gone 
in the same direction had done. 
I sent our Genoese mate on board 
some of the returning craft, to 
make inquiries ; but they all pro- 
fessed not to have seen the English 
boat.” 

Thus for several days matters 
remained in miserable suspense. 
On the 22nd of July, after unre- 
mitting exertions, Trelawny be- 
held the corpse of Shelley lying 
cast up on the coast near Viareg- 
gio—now in the Tuscan province, 
then in the Duchy of Lucca; that 
of Lieutenant Williams was also 
found at some distance. In one 
of the poet’s pockets was a volume 
of J®schylus; in the other, the 
last volume of Keats’s poems, 
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Agnes,” as if Shelley had been 
reading up to the last moment, 
and had thrust the book aside 
again. He could not swim, and 
had probably gone down at once 
and unresistingly. 

On the 8th of July, the day of 
Shelley’s death, two Italian fe- 
luccas had started along with his 
schooner, and in the same direc- 
tion: so Trelawny has lately 
stated in a printed letter. On the 
same evening, or the following 
morning, an English-made oar, 
believed to have come out of the 
schooner, was noticed in an Italian 
boat at Leghorn. In September, 
the schooner was dragged for, and 
recovered. Captain Roberts, the 
naval officer who had seen to her 
being built at Genoa, now ex- 
amined her carefully, and came to 
the conclusion, at first that she 
had been swamped in a heavy sea, 
but afterwards that she had been 
run down by one of the other 
boats, a felucca or fishing-barque, 
in the squall. Some suspicion of 
foul play arose: it was surmised 
(as recorded by Leigh Hunt and 
his son) that a native boat had 
attempted to board her piratically, 
tempted by a sum of money in dol- 
lars that she carried. Any suspicion 
of this kind, however, remaining 
unconfirmed, died out; and for years 
and years past nobody had dis- 
yuted the conclusion that the *‘ Don 
uan”’ had been either swamped by 
the sea, or accidentally run down. 
It is only quite lately that the old 
suspicion of a shameful and detest- 
able crime has again been raised, 
and with added circumstance and 
cogency. On the 22nd of Novem- 
ber 1875, Miss Trelawny, the 
daughter of Captain Trelawny, 
wrote to her father from Rome :— 
‘* A little while ago there died at 
Spezia an old sailor, who, in his 
last confession to the priest (whom 
he told to make it public), stated 
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that he was one of the crew that 
ran down the boat containing 
Shelley and Williams, which was 
done under the impression that the 
rich ‘milord’ Byron was on board 
with lots of money. They did not 
intend to sink the boat, but to 
board her and murder Byron. She 
sank, he said, as soon as she was 
struck. This account was sent to 
my friends the K——-+s by a person 
they are intimate with, and who 
lives at Spezia, and, I believe, 
knows the priest.’”’ To the fore- 
going statement by his daughter, 
Trelawny added the significant 
words :—‘‘ This account so exactly 
corresponds with the event that I 
think it solves that which for half 
a century has been a mystery to 
me and others.”” He asked me to 
publish the announcement. I did 
so, and, of course, it excited no 
small amount of attention. We 
have to ask ‘Is it true?” Some 
inquiry has been already made, 
yielding, as yet, uncertain results. 
But there is strong ground for 
thinking that a confession such as 
Miss Trelawny spoke of was really 
made, though not at so recent a 
date as she supposed. The story, 
should it prove true, would add 
one more element of tragedy and 
of pathos to the pain-girt history of 
Shelley; we should then have to 
include him in the roll of those 
who, loving their kind with a pas- 
sionate, Tuling love, have 
earned from the hands of their 
fellows the one final meed and irre- 
claimable gift of death. 

We might then read, with aug- 
mented force of personal applica- 
tion to Shelley himself, those 
moving lines which he has put into 
the mouth of the third speaker 
who, in his poem of ‘“ Julian and 
Maddalo,”’ protests with agonising 
throes against the scorn and re- 
— that had requited his 
ove :— 
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But me, whose heart a stranger’s tear 
might wear, 

As water-drops the sandy fountain- 
stone ; 


Who loved and pitied all things, and 
could moan 


For woes which others hear not, and 
could see 

The absent with the glance of fantasy, 

And with the poor and trampled sit 
and weep, 

Following the captive to his dungeon 
deep . 

Me, who am as a nerve o’er which do 
creep 

The else unfelt oppressions of this 
earth ! 


Enough now of this piteous 
story of the mode of Shelley’s 
death. 

It was resolved that he should 
have a funeral worthy of a poet; 
that his corpse should be burned 
in the Greek fashion on the sea- 
shore at Viareggio. When this 
was done, on the 16th of August 
1822, in the presence of Trelawny, 
Byron, Leigh Hunt, and a guard 
of soldiers, along with a Govern- 
ment sanitary officer, not a human 
dwelling was in view. I have 
stood on the very site indicated to 
me—perhaps with absolute, at 
any rate with approximate, cor- 
rectness. It is now a large vacant 
space, enclosed, save on the sea- 
ward side, amid the houses of the 
flourishing town of Viareggio, 
which has become a place of much 
fashionable resort in the bathing- 
season; but the natural elements 
of the scene were beheld by me 
much under the aspect which they 
may have worn on that unhappy 
and solemn day. I spoke to an 
old Italian, who had himself in 
boyhood witnessed the memorable 
event, and recollected how strange 
it had been considered. I will 
give you a few descriptive touches 
in the words of Trelawny—not the 
fuller account which he has pub- 
lished, but the jottings in a letter 
he had occasion to address to me a 
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short while ago. ‘‘The scenery 
was sand, sea, and tall branchless 
pines, their dark-blue tops packed 
so close together that no ray of 
sun could penetrate. The white 
sandy beach. The air tremulous 
with the intense noonday heat. 
Not a weed or green tuft; every- 
thing brown and scorched, and 
desolation all round: no bird or 
sign of life, but a solitary curlew 
hovering over our heads, attracted 
by the burning. The sea, too, 
was dead calm, and nothing to be 
seen on it but Byron’s small 
schooner. The broken line of the 
Apennines, with here and there a 
patch of white marble from a 
quarry. It was a tropical day.” 

At the end of the funeral ceremony, 
the heart still remained entire; 
Trelawny snatched it from the 
furnace, burning his hand severely. 
He saved also a few fragments of 
the skull; one of these he pre- 
sented to me. I accounted it a 
princely gift; to me that charred 
splinter of human bone has a 


preciousness far other than can 

pertain to 

Valueless stones and unimagined 
gems. 


The ashes of Shelley were cof- 
fered, and finally deposited, in 
January 1823, in the new portion 
of the Protestant Cemetery at 
Ror ne. His tombstone is inscribed 

‘Percy Bysshe Shelley, Cor Cor- 
dium.” ‘Then, in Latin, the dates 
of his birth and death, and the 
motto from Shakespeare’s Tempest : 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
3ut doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange:— 


lines which Trelawny had quoted 
to Shelley in some moment 
of cheerful companionship, and 
which caught his instantaneously 
responsive fancy. Of this Roman 
mortuary ground the poet had 
himself written nearly four years 
earlier to his friend, Mr. Peacock: 
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“The English burying place is a 
green slope near the walls, under 
the pyramidal tomb of Cestius, and 
is, I think, the most beautiful and 
solemn cemetery I ever beheld. 
To see the sun shining on its 
bright grass—fresh, when we first 
visited it, with the autumnal 
dews,—and hear the whispering 
of the wind among the leaves of 
the trees which have overgrown 
the tomb of Cestius, and the soil 
which is stirring in the sun- 
warm earth, and to mark 
the tombs, mostly of women and 
young people, who were buried 
there, one might, if one were to 
die, desire the sleep they seem to 
sleep. Such is the human mind; 
and so it peoples with its wishes 
vacancy and oblivion.” And 
elsewhere: ‘“It might make 
one in love with death to think 
that one should be buried in so 
sweet a place.” 

These were the fitting obsequies, 
and this the fitting resting-place, 
of Shelley: dying as he did, in 
glorious and fertile youth, an 
instantaneous death in the waters 
of his beloved sea—the mortal 
dross burned away—the fiery and 
tender heart unconsumed by fire— 
the ashes interred where his 
favourite son had been laid but 
three years before, and still more 
recently his poet-peer Keats, in the 
burial-ground beautified by his 
words no less than by nature and 
historic antiquity—the imperish- 
able verse remaining, and the 
lovely and august memory. 

He has out-soared the shadow of our 
night. 

Envy, and Calumny, and Hate, and 
Pain, 
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And that unrest which men miscall 
Delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not 
again. 

From the contagion of the world’s 
slow stain 

He is secure, and now 
mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown 
grey, in vain : 

Nor, when the  spirit’s 
ceased to burn, 

With sparkless ashes load an un- 
lamented urn. 


can never 


self has 


He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely: 
he doth bear , 

His part, while the one spirit’s plastic 
stress 

Sweeps thro’ the dull dense world, 
compelling there 

All new successions to the forms they 
wear ; 

Torturing the unwilling dross, that 
checks its flight, 

To its own likeness, as each mass may 
bear ; 

And bursting in its beauty and its 
might 

From trees, and beasts, and men, 
into the heavens’ light. 


Or go to Rome, which is the sepulchre 

Oh, not of him, but of our joy. 
Tis nought 

That ages, empires, and religions, 
there 

Lie buried in the ravage they have 
wrought : 

For such as he can lend—they borrow 
not— 

Glory from those who made 
world their prey ; 

And he is gathered to the kings of 
thought 

Who waged contention with their 
times’ decay, 

And of the past are all that cannot 
pass away. 


the 
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Tue wise reflection is handed down to us from Pythagoras to the effect” 
that it is grievously difficult to walk in many ways of life at once. It 
is probable, indeed, that if Pygmalion, the passionate sculptor; could 
have been snatched from his glowing creation and set to work for his 
daily bread asa representative of imported labour at the London Law 
Courts, he would have expressed himself still more strongly than 
Pythagoras. It may be doubted whether Galatea would have emerged 
from the marble as divinely as the story tells of, if her lover’s hands 
had been busy all day in pulling down Temple Bar. There is an old- 
standing consciousness that the artist, the poet, the idealist, the philo- 
sopher, the divine, if he would be whole-souléd in his own sphere, must 
keep himself uncontaminated by lower work. And no doubt with those 
beings of rare and delicate organisation who have conveyed to the 
world its loftiest strains of music, its most transcendental pictures, its 
most exquisite poems, its most subtle observations, there is often a 
helplessness with regard to the more material of the needs of life. And 
this helplessness will be more or less felt according to the degree of the 
ideal element, whether the devotion take a scientific or an artistic 
direction. But while Shakespeare, who produced more seerlike 
utterances than many a minor prophet, could attend to his stage 
business, and gather a little fortune, it cannot be affirmed absolutely 
that there is incompatibility between the ideal and the real. 

The notion that art-life cannot co-exist with the earning of a livelihood 
by trade is probably drawn from feudal times, when poetry and science: 
lived only in the shadow and patronage of the great. Hucksters, on the 
other hand, have an evil repute due to their own untruth; and the 
Hebrews, the recognised dealers in money, no doubt intensified the 
old feeling against bargaining. . In pre-Hebrew times we find little 
trace of contempt for the not only innocent, but necessary operations 
of distribution and exchange. In ancient Egypt the priests performed 
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the duties of the Civil Service, and administered the revenues so well 
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that, as some say, the Pyramids were built to absorb the surplus 
wealth. . 

It was but prejudice, then, that made Wilson Croker condemn 
Samuel Rogers as one who wrote “very well for a banker.”” Though 
Rogers might be thought to be reverting to the banker’s function when 
he put poor Ginevra into the chest and left her there by way of personal 
security for his own poetic fame. The truthis this: that a man of little 
capacity who may be born to a trade will be absorbed by it and do 
nothing else ; the man of real ability and power will do what business 
he may find he requires to maintain himself according to his ideas, and 
will have plenty of time and energy left for taking up any other pursuit, 
and following it, not as a mere amateur, but as a_ scientific 
student. 

It is possible that Sir John Lubbock would be as little able to write 
‘‘ The Sensitive Plant” as Shelley would have proved capable of directing 
a great London bank; but while the poet saw by a flash of intuition 
the ways of the lovely flower and the loathly weed, the banker has been 
able to throw the light of scientific investigation upon the growth of 
both, and the distinction between them. 

Sir John Lubbock has been fortunate in his immediate ancestors. 
His grandfather established a very pleasant heredity of land by pur- 
chasing the High Elms estate in Kent, where the naturalist may find 
occupation for his eyes in investigating near fifteen hundred acres full 
of various life. From his great granduncle came the title, while his 
father left him an intellectual heredity by being himself the author of 
a number of most recondite works. 

With these advantages it may be thought that if it were not for his 
chosen pursuits and intellectual interests, Sir John Lubbock might 
have led the easy life of a country gentleman, and that, therefore, the 
maxim as to the difficulty of following different paths in life at the 
same time would not apply to him. For with the modern division of 
labour, the practical function of the monetary head of a well- 
ordered banking establishment might be made very nominal, and his 
actual employment of time in Lombard Street might be limited to a few 
concentrated moments now and then. But facts as they took place are op- 
posed to such a theory in the present case. The boy was educated first 
ata private school and afterwards at Eton; but instead of being 
able to continue his classical studies at the University in the 
usual way, he was removed from school before reaching the 
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age of fifteen. Two of the partners in the banking firm were 
suddenly taken ill, and it became necessary that the boy should 
at once leap the gulf between Eton and Lombard Street. Per- 
haps the absence of a complete course at school and university has 
not injuriously affected him ; itis said with some plausibility that if a 
boy is to become an original worker, his best chance of attaining that 
end lies in being kept out of any regular curriculum, which often sup- 
plies the mind with conv entionalities that destroy its primitive hunger, 
and tends to mould such as pass through the scholastic mill in a cultured 
but not an invariably striking pattern. 

The practical work of the bank occupied the boy’s daily attention, 
but in his leisure time he devoted many hours to the completion of his 
education, and at his pleasant home in Kent began those natural 
history pursuits with which his name is so distinctively associated. 

Born in London, on the 30th April, 1834, in 1856 he married Miss 
Ellen Frances, daughter of the Rev. Peter Hordern, of Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, Lancashire, by whom he has a flourishing family of both sons 
and daughters. 

In 1865 his father died, and he succeeded to the baronetcy. The class 
of works proceeding from the late Sir John William Lubbock will shew 
that he, too, was no amateur. In 1830 he published a treatise, ‘‘ On 
Probability ;’’ in the years immediately following appeared works, bearing 
his name, upon various astronomic subjects, the computation of eclipses, 
the determination of the distance of comets, the theory of the moon and 
planetary perturbation. His sense of order, which alone can have 
enabled his son to follow pursuits so multifarious as those which have 
engaged him, may be evidenced by a volume on the “ Classification of 
Different Branches of Human Knowledge,” published in 1838, and a 
work upon a system of clearing cheques for London bankers, published in 
1860. Richard Lubbock, too, was a writer on chemical, botanic, and 
medical subjects, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, and first 
half of this. 

In 1865, Sir John Lubbock stood for West Kent as a Liberal, and 
was beaten. In 1868, he retired in favour of Mr. Lowe, after nomina- 
tion for the representation of the University of London by a committee 
of men of the highest scientific eminence. After five years’ patience, 
which included another unsuccessful attempt for West Kent, he was 
elected, in 1870, for the borough of Maidstone. 

Sir John is not a voluminous writer on political topics, but he won 
attention not very long ago by an article (Nineteenth Century, 
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March, 1877) on the “Imperial Policy of Great Britain.” As 
‘member of Parliament, it is sufficient briefly to note the measures 
which he has piloted through the House of Commons, to shew 
that he has been no mere lazy ornament of the benches, or 
gossip of the premier club, but a practical and conspicuous 
representative of many and important interests:—‘‘ The Apothecaries’ 
Company Medical Act Amendment Bill,” ‘‘The Bank Holiday Bill,” 
“The Falsification of Accounts Bill,” ‘“‘The Bankers’ Book Evidence 
Bill,” ‘‘ The College of Surgeons Medical Act Amendment Bill,” ‘“ The 
University of London Medical Act Amendment Bill,” ‘“‘ The Absconding 
Debtors Bill,” and ‘The Factors Acts Amendment Bill.” These, 
with the exception of the well known ‘“ Bank Holiday Bill,” are 
mainly of a technical order; but one measure which is not yet carried, 
though it has thrice passed its second reading, the ‘ Ancient 
Monuments Bill,” represents a more ideal order, and marks Sir John’s 
predilection for archzological studies, and his love for something more 
than the sufficiently estimated life of to-day. The principle of the Bill 
is that if the owner of any ancient or pre-historic monument wishes to 
destroy it, he should be required, before doing so, to give the nation 
the option of its purchase at a reasonable price. However desirous to 
protect and preserve the rare relics of the remote past, we may allow 
that the Bill, once become law, might, if vexatiously exercised, be made 
to press rather hardly on the rights of private property, though the 
constitution of the proposed Commission may fairly be considered a 
guarantee that in practice this would not occur. In the great 
majority of cases the action of such a law would no doubt be most 
beneficial ; but we can imagine an ancient camp or tumulus, guarded 
by an irate antiquary, standing in the way of a proposed new road. 
It would then be a case of ‘‘ pull devil, pull baker” between the lusty 
present and the tottering past. But as every Archeological Society in 
the kingdom petitioned for the passage of the Bill, its provisions were 
directed rather towards awakening owners to a sense of the value of 
what their carelessness might otherwise allow to be destroyed, than to 
hamper them in any practical disposition of their property. True to 
his old friends, the silent recorders of the past, the speaking stones of 
history, Sir John was at his post at the opening of the present Parlia- 
ment on the 17th January, and gave notice of motion of his “ Bill for 
the Preservation of Ancient Monuments.” 

By his Bank Holiday Bill, Sir John Lubbock added four new 
statute holidays to the two already in existence, and so far has this friend 
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of busy bees earned the gratitude of hard-worked holiday-lovers that 
he has taken his place in the calendar of their heroes as ‘“ Saint 
Lubbock.” With this fact in view many, no doubt, will be surprised 
to learn that a pamphlet was written in 1871 by a well-informed man 
(W. R. Smee, F.S.A.), not altogether praising Sir John for his Bill, 
but expressing disappointment at its niggardliness in the number of 
holidays. Bearing in mind the modern cry as to the luxurious longing 
for holidays that is growing upon our workers, we were astonished to 
find from this pamphlet how very numerous were ancient holidays in 
this country. So recently as the year 1824 there were thirty-nine 
holidays at the Bank of England; so far back as 1647 the second 
Tuesday in every month was appointed, by ordinance of the Long 
Parliament, asa recreation day in lieu of the holy days, “heretofore super- 
stitiously used and observed.” If Sir John Lubbock has to replace all the 
holidays that have been abolished, before he can enjoy full canonisation 
asa saint, he will, in these days of high pressure and feverish com- 
petition, have a somewhat arduous labour before him. 

One of Sir John’s most important City achievements has been the 
introduction of the system of country clearing of cheques ; an arrange- 
ment which greatly facilitates business, and need not be more 
particularly described here, save by the statement that in the London 
Clearing House each banker has a place, and each receives the cheques 
drawn on himself, paying or receiving the difference between their 
aggregate and that of cheques paid in to him on other bankers, by a 
draft on the Bank of England drawn by or for the Inspector of the 
Clearing House. To Babbage is ascribed, though with questionable 
foundation in fact, the credit of the original suggestion; Sir John 
Lubbock’s work was the extension to country banks of the system 
followed by London bankers; and country cheques are now forwarded 
to a London clearing house in a mass instead of separately to the 
several banks on which they may be drawn in all parts of the country. 

Sir John Lubbock is Honorary Secretary to the London Association 
of Bankers, and represents them in Parliament; he contributes to 
financial literature, and was a member of the International Coinage 
Commission. 

He is not one of those who regard the present system of currency as 
dangerous to the commerce of the country, and is of opinion that no 
change in the Bank Act of 1844 would obviate the recurrence of 
financial panics ; shewing how, when an unusually high rate of interest 
is reached among one of the trading communities, it is not found to be 
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isolated in such respect, but to be surrounded by others whose 
interior credit is similarly impaired for the time. 

In his speech on the Bank Act of 1844, he told an amusing banker’s 
story, which shews at once the awkwardness of heavy metal as currency 
and the fact that metal, equally with paper, may come to be regarded as 
but a symbol. ‘‘ During the panicof 1825, a poor woman went to Williams’s 
Bank in the West of England, changed a number of notes for gold, and 
set out, in her mind much relieved, to walk home. But though her 
heart was light, her pockets were heavy, and before she had got half 
way she began to repent what she had done, and feeling very tired, sat 
down to rest and count her treasure. While she was doing soa butcher 
boy came by, and at once, seeing the state of the case, informed her, 
with that ready wit which characterises butcher boys, that he was sorry 
for her, for she evidently did not know that the Sovereign Bank in 
London had stopped payment. The story added that she jumped up, 
hurried back to the bank, and, after abusing the astonished cashier, 
insisted on having back her notes.” 

Some persons are of opinion that the examination system, as a 
means of entrance into Government appointments, is overdone ; Sir John 
Lubbock is not of that persuasion, but regards it as a great improve- 
ment on the old system of favouritism. In 1869 appeared a pamphlet 
bearing his name, as Honorary Secretary to the London Bankers, entitled 
‘*A Proposal to Extend the System Pursued by Her Majesty’s Civil 
Service Commissioners to Candidates for Commercial Appointments: A 
Letter to the Bankers, Merchants, and Directors of Public Companies 
in the City of London.” This letter referred to the celebrated Order in 
Council of the 21st May, 1855, wherein it was stated that it was 
‘expedient to make provision for testing, according to fixed rules, 
the qualifications of the young men who may from time to time be 
proposed to be appointed to the junior situations in any of Her 
Majesty’s Civil Establishments. Four points were established in regard 
to qualification: age, physical condition, character, knowledge and 
ability. Very interesting statistics were adduced, shewing that out of 
over 40,000 candidates ‘‘a very small proportion failed solely or 
chiefly in what may be called the scholastic portion of the examina- 
tion.” That is to say, out of something over 7,000 failures in 
knowledge and ability, three per cent. only owed their rejection to 
deficiency in the prescribed tests of general intelligence and cultivation, 


the remainder to failure to satisfy the examiners on the ordinary 
educational ground, which ground included, however, the subjects 
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specially connected with the practical work of each office. Doubtless, 
to those who object to competitive selection, it may seem that this pro- 
portion helps their argument, for the reason that while an examination 
in specific subjects may favour him whose memory is most suited to the 
cram system, the tests of general intelligence and cultivation, which 
discover the real calibre of the candidate, are allowed to be almost 
inoperative. The matter isa difficult one, for without more acquaintance 
with a young man than an examiner can possibly have, it is difficult to 
penetrate his crust, whether of nervousness, shyness, or superficial 
showiness, and discover what he really is as regards general intelligence 
and cultivation. Some standard, however, must be agreed upon, for 
the opponents of examinations would scarcely go back to selection by 
favour, which, rarely of wisdom, is most often due to chance, or 
to the importunity of candidates. 

It is to be remembered that the arrangements touch junior 
appointments only ; and while positions involving large responsibility 
and special capacities are given to those only who have proved them- 
selves worthy in the largest and most difficult examination of all, the 
competition of life (whether such have previously held subordinate 
appointments or not), there can be no great harm in such a method of 
selection among young men. 

Sir John Lubbock may be seen to be speaking from experience 
when he cites the evils arising, not in public offices, but in private 
establishments from the absence of any test regulating admission. 
**T do not indeed deny,” he says, ‘‘ that the personal interests of private 


employers would probably always check many of the very gross 


scandals which have from time to time occurred in public offices, but 
on the other hand I may point out that the pressure of friends and 
relations, of customers and directors, notoriously leads in some cases to 
inefficient and objectionable appointments.” His argument for the 
adoption of competitive examinations for commercial appointments is 
a most practical and cogent one :—‘‘ If Government secures better 
candidates, private employers will, if they do not take care, have to put 
up with worse.” 

On taking up this subject, Sir John Lubbock discovered what he 
had not known before—that the Bank of England had for many years 
had in operation a regularly organised system of entrance examination 
of their own. There are other banks, we believe, which follow a 
similar course with more or less formality. But the point brought 
forward by Sir John was that each firm, especially among the smaller 
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companies, could not readily institute a machinery of examination of its 
own; he therefore proposed that the Council of the City of London 
College should be requested to do for the bankers and commercial firms 
what the Civil Service Commissioners should do for the Government 
offices. The Principal of the Coilege was found quite ready to assist, 
and the matter was brought into a state capable of ready practical 
organisation. 

Before entering more particularly into any of Sir John’s more 
purely scientific work, the very numerous appointments or honourable 
positions which he holds may be briefly referred to. In addition to 
what has already been named, he is Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of London, was a member of the Public School Commission and of the 
Royal Commission for the Advancement of Science, has lectured before 
the British Association, the Royal Institution, and at many of our 
larger towns. He has been Vice-President of the former Association, 
of the Royal and Linnean Societies, and President of the Ethnological 
Society, afterwards the Anthropological Institute, and of the Entomo- 
logical Society. At the meeting of the International Archeological 
Congress held in this county he was chairman. He is possessed of the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. of Oxford, is a magistrate, and a Fellow, 
in addition to the societies named,of the Geographical, the Geological, 
the Society of Antiquaries, and other scientific bodies both in England 
and abroad. It seems necessary to add that he has always been an 
early riser, and contrives, whenever possible, to do some hours’ work 
before breakfast. It has very fairly been said that he does as much 
mechanical work every day as would entitle him to a very fair return 
on the wages of an artisan. 

Young Lubbock became a naturalist very early in life, his taste in 
this direction being fostered by his father, and greatly stimulated when 
Darwin settled as the near neighbour of the family at Down. His 
special field of observation has been certain groups of insects and 
crustacea, and specially wild flowers, considered in relation to insects as 
performing for them the processes of botanical marriage. An illustrated 
work on this subject was issued in 1875, in the preface to which is very 
pleasantly shadowed forth the author’s attitude towards the work 
out of which his treatise grew :—‘‘It is not without much diffidence 
that I venture on the present publication. For though as an 
entomologist I have necessarily been long familiar with our common 
wild plants, I had made no serious study of botany until recent 
researches brought prominently before us the intimate relations which 
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exist between flowers and insects. My observations and notes 
on this subject were originally prepared with the view of encouraging 
in my children that love of natural history from which I myself have 
derived so much happiness.” 

It is perhaps not sufficiently realised that all sciences purely and 
simply followed are branches of theology, and that the kingdom of 
heaven extends to the flower of the field and the instincts of the bee. 
Into this kingdom the truth still holds that it is hard for those that have 
riches to enter. Luxury for the most part absorbs its victims ; fathers 
who teach their children only to revel in the idleness of wealth are 
debarring them from that happiness of lively interest which a wealthy 
baronet, the heir of wealthy baronets, plainly confesses he derives from 
the study of natural history ; and in his rare case, as in all, it is not 
languid amateurish attention that gains the pleasure, but pursuit, which 
is real honest labour. One of the most valuable and interesting of Sir 
John’s labours is the marvellous record of his minute observations of 
the habits of ants. The account may be found in the Journal of the 
Linnean Society, and treats scientifically and by illustration of the 
intelligence, the affection, the personal character, the memory, the 
senses, the behaviour, the habits, of ants at home, among strangers, of 
ants sober, intoxicated, under chloroform. We feel how vast a com- 
munity is in our midst that is not of us, by reason of our being limitary 
ourselves. With regard to their voices, Sir John says :—‘‘ Our range [of 
sound]is . . . very limited, and the universe is probably full of sounds 
which we cannot perceive.” 

The dependency of plants on insects, we are told, was first observed 
by a German eighty-five years ago; but the subject fell out of notice 
until Darwin—Sir John Lubbock’s father in science—published his 
researches. Still, we are assured, ‘‘the subject is comparatively new 
and many of the observations have not yet stood that ordeal of repe- 
tition which they will no doubt experience. While, therefore, I believe 
that the facts will be found in the main correct, the inferences drawn 
from them must, in many cases, be regarded rather as suggestions than 
as well-established theories. The whole subject is one which is most 
interesting in ‘itself, and will richly repay those who devote themselves 
to it.” 

It is, indeed, a wonderful lesson of the manner in which Mother 
Nature has given to the least of her children the secret of mutual help, 
to learn how the wild flower attracts the insect by its colour, and its 
form, and its honey, yields up its ripest nectar, and in so doing receives 
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the love message of its floral mate from the insect which has visited her 
a moment before in a distant cluster. Where the wind is the fertiliser, 
Darwin has found that the flower ‘‘ never has a gaily-coloured corolla.” 
The insects with their delicate mouths and colour-loving eyes not only 


choose what is most sweet and beautiful, but make it more so by their 
ministrations. 


All who know anything of Shelley will remember the description of 
the garden where the Sensitive Plant grew ; 


And the rose, like a nymph to the bath addressed, 
Which unveiled the depth of her glowing breast, / 
Till, fold after fold, to the fainting air 

The soul of her beauty and love lay bare ; 


And the wand-like lily, which lifted up, 

As a Meenad, its moonlight-coloured cup, 
Till the fiery star which is its eye 

Gazed through clear dew on the tender sky ; 


And the jessamine faint, and the sweet tuberose— 
The sweetest flower for scent that blows— 

And all rare blossoms from every clime, 

Grew in that garden in perfect prime. 


After the lady of the garden died, and there was none who came 
thither to love and tend the flowers, the picture gradually changed ; the 
sweet blossoms vanished, for seeds of ruder plants were blown in and 
grew and choked them, and their spirits perhaps followed their lost 
mistress. The invaders were ‘‘loathliest weeds,” 


Whose coarse leaves were splashed with many a speck, 
Like the water-snake’s belly and the toad’s back ; 
And thistles, and nettles, and darnels rank, 

And the dock, and henbane ; and hemlock dank 
Stretched out its long and hollow shank, 

And stifled the air till the dead wind stank. 


And plants at whose names the verse feels loth, 
Filled the place with a monstrous undergrowth, 
Prickly and pulpous and blistering and blue, 
Livid, and starred with a lurid dew. 

* ~ * * * * 
And hour by hour, when the air was still, 
The vapours arose which have strength to kill. 


Those who are wont to call everything which transcends their 


understanding by the epithet dreamy, used in its depreciatory sense, 
~ 
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would probably so characterise these stanzas. But Sir John Lubbock 
cannot be accused of having an unpractical mind, and at a lecture 
recently delivered at Brighton he disclosed the scientific basis of 
Shelley’s instincts. As reported at the time—‘‘The strange dis- 
tinction between beautiful and hideous plants was curiously illustrated 
by Sir John Lubbock. Bees, it seems, are fond of pleasant odours and 
bright colours, and affect plants in which we ourselves take pleasure. 
If a bee is watched in its progress through a garden, it will be found 
hovering over the mignonette, the roses, the tall white lilies, the 
lavender, and all other flowers of either bright colour or sweet scent. 
Flies, on the other hand, prefer livid yellow, dingy red, and very 
unpleasant smelling plants. The bee is a fastidious insect of sensitive 
tastes. The fly is a species of insectoid vulture, with a natural pro- 
clivity for carrion, or anything resembling it. Anyone who takes a 
couple of plates and places them on the lawn, a yard apart, putting on 
one a specimen of the abominable underground fungus, the 
‘stinkhorn,’ and on the other a glass of moss-roses, will see that in a 
few minutes the foul-odoured fungus will be covered with flies, while 
the bees will flock to the vase of roses. It is to this love of bees for 
beautiful colours and pleasant smells that we owe our choicest flowers. 
Flowers, as Sir John Lubbock pointed out at some length, and as is 
now generally known, are’ principally fertilised by insects. The bee 
flying from flower to flower carries the golden grain from the anthers of 
one to deposit it on the pistil of the next. . . . The most lovely 
flowers have attracted bees, and consequently the finest blossoms of the 
year have been cross-fertilised each by the other. Thus, for century after 
century, flowers have been growing more and more beautiful ; while, 
strangely enough, a similar process has been going on in the case of 
those plants which are affected by flies, and their unwholesome 
and disagreeable qualities have become intensified.” 


The results of Sir John Lubbock’s labours in natural history 


appear to have begun to shew themselves in 1853, when he contributed 
four treatises on special subjects to a technical journal. To the 
‘* Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society” he contributed at the 
early age of twenty-three, and also to the Entomological and other 
journals. The years following 1853 shew one or more special studies 
published in each. In 1857 appeared three, in 1858 four, in 1860 and 
1861 two, in 1862 and 1863 three, 1864 ‘and 1865 one, 1866 and 1867 
two, and so on to the present time, shewing at the least a very steady 
habit of application to work. 
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In 1867 Sir John Lubbock entered into the great and long- 
continued discussion upon the primitive condition of man, his two 
principal works being ‘‘ Prehistoric Times,” and “The Origin of 
Civilisation and Primitive Condition of Man.” In 1854 Dr. Whately 
had lectured on the ‘Origin of Civilisation,” to the effect that 
‘‘men in the lowest degree, or even anything approaching to the lowest 
degree, of barbarism in which they can possibly subsist at all, never 
did and never can unaided, raise themselves into a higher condition.” 
Therefore, ‘‘ the first introducer of civilisation among savages is, and 
must be, man in a more improved state.”” But as ‘‘in the beginning of 
the human race there was no man to effect it,” any idea of improvement 
must have been due to Divine revelation. Dr. Whately declared these 
conclusions to follow from natural reason independent of authority. 
There is far too much dependence on imaginary pictures in such argu- 
ments, far too little on historical facts. We find from history that 
most of the new departures of man have been due to the inventions 
and labours of men superior to their fellows, whether in science or 
religion; we have no objection to call such men the mediums of the 
revelation of God, but by the scientific mind they can be reckoned as 
much among natural developments as anything else. Sir John Lubbock 
did not take this ground, but proceeded on the hypothesis of 


natural selection and gradual progress, ‘utter barbarism” being 


in itself an advance upon what preceded it, while the first 
men are the “first beings worthy to be so called.” This 
may be said to have now become the popular view. A short 
time after this paper appeared, the Duke of Argyll stepped in 
with his ‘“ Primeval Man,” as one doubtful of the strength of the 
archiepiscopal argument, and yet opposed to the dogmatic dictates of 
science. He very fairly rebuked the attempts to circumscribe the area 
of so large a question. ‘‘ Whatever,” he quotes from Mr. Lewes, “is 
inaccessible to reason, should be strictly interdicted to research.’’ And 
very properly he comments on so astounding a dogma:—‘ Here we 
have the true ring of the old sacerdotal interdicts. Who is to define 
beforehand what is, and what is not, inaccessible to reason? Are we 
to take such a definition on trust from the priests of this new philo- 
sophy?” The Duke of Argyll calls in question the lax use of the words 
‘‘ civilised ” and ‘‘ barbarous,” which our own prepossession for certain 
aptitude for the mechanical arts causes us to understand in too 
specialised asense. The pith of his argument is that if human nature 
isa divergence from brute nature, it isa divergence ‘in the direction 
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of greater physical helplessness and weakness.” That is to say, it isa 
divergence which of all others it is most impossible to ascribe 
to mere “natural selection.” The rude qualities of the creature—“ not 
worthy to be called a man ’’—of Sir John Lubbock’s hypothesis, “could 
not be modified in the direction of greater weakness without inevitable 
destruction, until first by the gift of reason and of mental capacities of 
contrivance, there had been established an adequate preparation for 
the change.” 

The main weakness, perhaps, of arguments so valuable as those of 
Sir John Lubbock and the school to which he belongs, is that when 
basing themselves on facts in human life they have to depend upon 
isolated instances and matters of report rather than on any prolonged 
series of careful observations. A traveller enters into some remote 
region, and without staying to understand the people thoroughly, 
without the power of tracing their course of unrecorded history, gathers 
with difficulty, and many mistakes and misunderstandings, the customs 
that by their strangeness strike him most ; and lo, we have material for 
deduction of the widest kind. Sir John Lubbock’s argument supporting 
the theory that savage races were rather unprogressed than retrograded, 
and adducing thecase of a tribe in Baffin’s Bay, who “could not be made 
tounderstand what wasmeant by war, nor had they any warlike weapons,” 
(‘Prehistoric Times,” p. 410) the Duke of Argyll meets by the very 
reasonableretort, ‘‘No wonder, poor people! They had been driven into 
regions where no stronger race could desire to follow them. But that 
their fathers had once known what war and violence meant, there is no 
more conclusive proof than the dwelling-place of their children.” 
Sir John’s rejoinder is not without force or wit:—‘‘It is perhaps 
natural that the head of a great Highland clan should regard with 
pity a people who, ‘having once known what war and violence 
meant,’ have no longer any neighbours to pillage or to fight; but a 
Lowlander can hardly be expected seriously to regard such a change 
as one to excite pity, oras any evidence of degradation.” Again, 
with regard to Sir John Lubbock’s argument that the condition of pri- 
meval man was probably one without religion, on the ground that some 
savages have been found in such a condition, while “it is difficult to 
believe that any people who once possessed a religion, would ever 
entirely lose it,” the Duke replies by adducing the scornful disavowal 
by men who are highly civilised of ‘‘ impressions of powers invisible.” 
Sir John says :—‘‘ There is, so far as I know, no evidence on record 
which would justify such an opinion, and as far as my private opinion 
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goes, I at least have met with no such tendency.” Others, however, 
may have had a different experience, and a highly civilised Sadducee of 
the most pronounced type would not be difficult to find. 

To Mr. Wallace, who also is prominent in the arena of this discussion, 
Sir John Lubbock refers with a pleasant friendliness as one who, with 
characteristic unselfishness, had ascribed unreservedly to Mr. Darwin 
the origination of the theory of Natural Selection, ‘although, as is well 
known, he struck out the idea independently and published it, though 
not with the same elaboration, at the same time.” Mr. Wallace’s 
argument is that as long as man leads what may be described as an 
animal existence, he is subject to the same laws and would vary in the 
same manner as the rest of his fellow creatures, but ‘from the time 
when the social and sympathetic feelings came into active operation, 
and the intellectual and moral faculties became fairly developed, man 
would cease to be influenced by natural selection in his structure ; as an 
animal he would remain almost stationary; the changes of the 
surrounding universe would cease to have upon him that powerful 
modifying effect which it exercises over other parts of the organic 
world.” Then would open out the natural selection, not of body but of 
mind and character, and this should be borne in mind where 
there is a tendency to drift into any lower view or callousness 
with regard to humanity, on the ground of that law of physical 
selection which is so perfect in its own place. Sir John Lubbock, 
while questioning the argument that man’s physical frame is no 
longer influenced by natural selection and that his body has 
become stationary, yet shews his willingness to accompany Mr. Wallace 
into the higher and less hide-bound regions of the great subject. In 
this partial objection he seems to be right, for it cannot be doubted 
that many men are so undeveloped in the higher attributes as to be 
mainly or almost only approachable by the range of physical laws. 
That this grand unfoldment of a beneficial law should have been 
narrowed in current acceptation is no more than is to be expected, for 
the same dwarfing influence of the less developed minds has injuriously 
affected every truth of religion and science that through the medium 
of the noblest minds has ever entered the world. We may conclude 
our review of the question, and Sir John Lubbock’s relation to it, in 
his own worthy words :—‘‘ Thus, then, the great principle of Natural 
Selection, which is to biology what the law of gravitation is to 
astronomy, not only throws an unexpected light on the past, but 
illuminates the future with hope; nor can I but feel surprised that 
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a theory which thus teaches us humility for the past, faith in the 
present, and hope for the future, should have been regarded as 
necessarily opposed to the principles of Christianity, or the interests 
of true religion.” 

Sir John Lubbock is not a scientific bigot ; he retains the only true 
attitude, that of accepting facts as facts, and keeping his views from 
being dogmatic, and the eyes of his mind open. He quotes Carl Vogt 
as saying, ‘‘ Personne, en Europe au moins, n’ose plus soutenir la 


Création indépendante et de toutes piéces des espéces,” 


upon which he 
comments as follows :—‘‘ Though this statement is perhaps not strictly 
correct, still it is, no doubt, true that the doctrine of Evolution, in 
some form or other, is accepted by most, if not by all, the greatest 
naturalists of Europe. Yet it is surprising how much, in spite of all 
that has been written, Mr. Darwin’s views are still misunderstood. 
Thus Browning, in one of his recent poems, says :— 
‘ That mass man sprang from was a jelly lump 

Once on a time ; he kept an aftercourse 

Through fish and insect, reptile, bird and beast, 

Till he attained to be an ape at last, 

Or last but one.’ ” 


The expression here is finely epigrammatic, but alas for the facts! 
Sir John says :—‘“‘ This theory, though it would be regarded by many as 
a fair statement of his views, is one which Mr. Darwin would entirely 
repudiate. Whether fish and insect, reptile, bird and beast, are derived 
from one original stock or not, they are certainly not links in one 
sequence.” 

Lady Lubbock has accompanied her husband on his archeological 
tours, and on one occasion it fell to her to write the account. This was 
in the case of the Scandinavian travels in investigation of the ancient 
shell-mounds. Her very interesting recital was contributed to the 
“Vacation Tourists” of 1862-3, edited by F. Galton. It shews very 
careful powers of observation and record, and a bright, healthy, 
and elevated political feeling, too strong to be hidden. A Danish 
anecdote of hers is too good not to reproduce it :—‘‘ I was amused to 
find ideas respecting our mode of speech prevailing now which I 
fancied were exploded centuries ago. One lady made a remark to me 
which she evidently considered would be agreeable, but which astonished 
me not a little. ‘God dam,’ she said, in the tone of a person who says 
“It is afine day.’ ‘I beg your pardon,’ said I, hardly able to believe 


my ears. She repeated her observation with emphasis, adding, ‘You 
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have that in England, I know.’ Nor would she believe my assurances 
that we did not habitually indulge in expressions of that nature.” 
Here was an instance of the mirror of the eyes of others being held up 
to our habits with the same kind of retribution as old sins are said to 
carry with them up to the third and fourth generation. Some of our 
old sea-captains must have touched on the Danish coast. 

Sir John Lubbock is no unworthy representative of what are 
termed modern people; he has studied antiquities more closely than 
many a professed antiquary, but the bent of his mind is essentially 
modern. The merely modern man is apt to be insufferably opinionated 
for lack of philosophic range, but we do not detect the smallest 
trace of such a quality in the subject of our sketch, who, indeed, is 
far too many-sided in his pursuits, and too fully absorbed in them 
to be narrow or bigoted, whether in science or in philosophy. 
















THE GARDENER’S WIFE. 










‘* Great news! great news!” the Magpie said. 
‘* The Gardener’s wife is brought to bed ! 
The garden I have visited. 






** And—I declare I laughed outright— 
It’s such a horrid little fright ! 
It can not even stand upright ! 








** No horns, no tail, no beak, no claw, 
No hoof to shield its little paw ; 
So poor a chick I never saw !” 







The Peacock said, “ Another day, 
My call of state I'll go and pay. 
The woman’s beautiful, they say. 






” 
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Next morning, at the early hour 
When dew drops gem the lily flower, 
A concourse sought the moss-lined bower. 





An orange grove threw shadow dark. 
They heard a dog’s shrill, watchful bark ; 
Then, a voice clearer than the lark. 





The Nightingale, in thicket lone, 
Had tuned his song, but paused, to own 
Music dwelt in that royal tone. 


A woman, clothed in beauty rare, 
Held in her arms an infant fair ; 
Their only veil, her golden hair. 


The light of heaven shone from her face ; 
And all of furred or feathered race, 
Paused, or drew back a little space. 





But, when they saw her eyelids lift, 
Each straight forgot both guile and thrift, 
And offered her his choicest gift. 


The gliding serpent paused awhile, 
Intending to impart his guile ; 
Then vanished, conquered by her smile. 





The toad back to his cave of stone 
Bore his bright jewel, kept unknown ; 


The woman's eyes its fire outshone. 





The spider, hanging, in the will 
To recommend her textile skill, 
Looked at her fingers, and was still. 


Not yet your babe can hope to fly,” 
The Eagle said, ‘‘ but by and bye, 






On his own wings he’ll cleave the sky !” 
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Continued from page 114. 


‘THE present series of papers has 
no pretensions to be a literary 
composition; but consists of jot- 
tings and fragmentary notes, 
rather affording light on a character 
of a rare order, than presenting a 
definite biographic form. 

I know little of my husband’s 
early life ; and the little I do know 
I have learned chiefly from others. 
His father was a shoemaker, who 
liked science better than business. 
He cultivated his children’s tastes, 
but could afford to give them very 
little school education. From the 
age of fifteen the subject of this 
sketch earned his own living as a 
school usher; and studied in such 
leisure time as he could find or 
make for himself. He studied at 
first mostly classics and theology, 
hoping to become a clergyman. 
Some gentleman who was inte- 
rested in him wished to send him to 
college; but at the age of nineteen 
he took a school of his own, in 
order to be able toassist his parents. 
A library to which he had been 
allowed free access was dispersed ; 
he could not afford to buy the 
books he preferred, and took up 
the study of mathematics for the 
simple reason that he found it 
cheaper to supply himself with 
mathematical books than any 
others, since each treatise took a 
long time to read. 

The late Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
George Everest, Surveyor-General 
of India, who made his way in the 
world entirely by his mathematical 
knowledge, has also told me that 
his own choice of geometry as the 
occupation of his leisure was deter- 


mined by lack of means to buy 
books on other subjects. 

It is a curious thing that all my 
husband’s early friends speak of 
him as if he had been a saint from 
his cradle, and as if evil had been 
naturally further from him and 
goodness easier to him, than other 
men. I think, on the contrary, that 
I never saw anyone in whom the 
possibilities of evil seemed more 
rife. Why his hatred of preten- 
sion and selfishness Aardly ever 
made him uncharitable to selfish 
or conceited people, why his 
multifarious tastes did not lead him 
to fritter away his time, why his 
love of meditation did not make 
him idle, why his keen sense of 
physical enjoyment did not cause 
him to be self-indulgent, why his 
all-sided sympathy, his love of 
seeing others cheerful, and his 
dread of giving pain, did not pre- 
vent him from being truthful, and 
above all, why the delight which 
women of all ranks and ages took 
in talking to him and waiting on 
him did not make him conceited, 
(though he enjoyed their society 
and accepted their homage with 
the unconscious simplicity of an 
idolised baby), it might not be easy 
to say ; hut it can hardly have been 
for want of a capacity for going 
wrong. I gave the best explana- 
tion I knew of when I suggested 
the ‘Calling of Samuel” as the 
subject for a memorial window in 
the cathedral of his native town. 
I doubt if it ever entered his head 
since he was born that he had a 
right to dispose of his own life at 
all. In speaking to me once of 
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the alarm excited by the ‘‘ Leben 
Jesu”’ of Strauss, he said that how- 
ever the idea of the life of Christ 
got into the world, there it was, 
and God sent it, and it was the true 
life for man on earth, and that was 
enough. It was enough for him 
evidently. Comparing him with 
most Christian people whom I 
have known, I should say that 
whereas they did things because a 
certain person did them, or com- 
manded them, his goodness was 
more like that of one who had be- 
come so absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of an ideal that he had 
forgotten himself altogether. 

One of our children looked up 
from her book one day and sud- 
denly asked us, ‘‘ What’s Jesus, 
besides being aman?” I had a 
morbid fear of such a question, 
because it had been preventing 
friendships and doing harm in 
every direction all round my life. 
I wanted if I could to save the 
little creature from singeing her 
innocent wings at the same flame; 
so I tried to explain to her that 
nobody knows, and that she was 
not likely to find out in this world; 
but that, as it was a thing people 
seemed very anxious to settle, 
perhaps the finding out was what 
was reserved for us in the next. 
My husband exclaimed, as if in 
a rapture, ‘‘ Zhat’s the answer.” 

It was the only time in the nine 
years of our marriage that I re- 
member his responding to any- 
thing that was said about a future 
life. The look in his face, as if I 
had opened to him a vision of 
Heaven, made me feel more 
strongly than I did before that his 
true life was one which none of us 
shared or knew much about. From 
those who could best have sym- 
pathised with his habitual feelings, 
such, for instance, as Denison 
Maurice, he was kept apart by 
differences of opinion about some- 
thing of which I could only make 
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out that it was connected somehow 

with the words, ‘‘ At-onement,” 

‘* Mediator,” and ‘‘ Good news.” 
His own notion of comradeship 

may be fairly gathered from the 

following stanzas, written some- 

thing over thirty years‘ago :— 
THe FEetLowsnHir oF THE Dean. 

Fellowship of spirits bright, 

Crowned with laurel, clad with light, 

From what labours are ye sped, 

By what common impulse led; 

With what deep remembrance bound, 

Mid the mighty concourse round, 

That ye thus together stand, 

An inseparable band ? 


Mortal! well hast thou divined 
What the chains that strongest bind ; 
For the free unfettered soul 

Bows to no enforced control. 
Sympathy of feelings shared, 

Deeds achieved, and perils dared, 
These to spirits are,—beyond 

Time and place,—the noblest bond. 


All who felt the sacred flame 
Rising at Oppression’s name, 

All who toiled for equal laws, 

All who loved the righteous cause, 
All whose world-embracing span 
Bound to them each brother man, 
Are upon the spirit coast 

An indissoluble host. 


All who with a pure intent 

Were on Nature’s knowledge bent, 
Watched the comet’s wheeling flight, 
Traced the subtle web of light, 
And the wide dominion saw 

Of the Universal law ; 

In this land of souls agree 

With a deep-felt sympathy. 

All that to the love of truth 

Gave the fervour of their youth, 
Then for others spread the store 
Of their rich and curious lore, 
Bringing starry wisdom down 

To the peasant and the clown, * 
Are with us in Spirit Land, 

An inseparable band. 


Whether they were known to fame, 
Whether Silence wrapt their name, 
Whether dwellers in the strife, 

Or the still and cloistered life, 

If with pure and humble thought 
For the Good alone they wrought, 
When the earthly life is done 

In the heavenly they are one. 
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And their souls together twine 
In a Fellowship divine, 

And they see the ages roll 
Onward to their destined goal, 
Dark with shadows of the past 
Till the morning come at last, 
And an Eden-bloom again 
For the weary sons of men. 


My acquaintance with the writer 
of these lines began some four 
years after they were written, dur- 
ing a visit I paid to the college at 
which he was professor. I had 
heard, long before, of his learning 
and genius, and was disappointed 
to find him so unlike my primitive 
ideas of a scientific author. He 
was considered a great acquisition 
at picnics and balls. Though he 
did not dance himself, he liked 
seeing dancing; was a_ special 
favourite with ladies, and seemed 
able and willing to talk to any- 
one on his or her special sub- 
ject. I heard a great deal about 
him before I knew much of him. 
The students used to say, ‘‘ You 
can’t quote a line of doggerel from 
anywhere but Mr. B. can tell you 
the next.” ‘‘ Mr. D. knows every- 
body, and Mr. B. knows every- 
thing,” was a proverb among them. 
Mr. D. was a professor who had 
mixed in literary society almost all 
over Europe. A lady was once 
giving a description of the different 
college officials to a friend. ‘‘ And 
what is the Professor of Mathema- 
tics like?” asked the friend. ‘ Oh, 
he’s like—the sort of man to trust 
your daughter with,” was the 
reply. I called one day on a lady, 
and asked for her children (who 
were all under seven years old). 
The abstruse mathematician had 
taken them for a walk, she said, 
adding that she was always happy 
when he had them. ‘ What a 
favourite he seems to be,” I re- 
marked. ‘He is no favourite of 
mine,” she said, ‘‘ at least, I don’t 
enjoy his society. I don’t care to 
be with such very good people.” I 
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observed that I never should 
have suspected him of being too 
good to be agreeable. ‘‘ Oh, no,” 
she said, “he never shews you 
that he thinks you wicked, but 
when you are near anyone so pure 
and holy, you can’t help feeling 
how shocked he must be at you. 
He makes me feel very wicked ; 
but I am always at ease about the 
children when they are with him; 
I know they are getting some 
good.” 

- During that first visit of mine, 
an English clergyman used in con- 
versation several droll Irish ex- 
clamations. Mr. B., after looking 
very nervous for some time, gave 
him agentle reproof. The clergy- 
man appeared as much astonished 
as the rest of the party, and re- 
marked that such expressions 
meant nothing and were no harm, 
and that he had only used them 
infun. Mr. B. said very decidedly 
that if people would only think 
from what they were originally 
derived they would never use 
them ; and proceeded to explain 
the meaning of two or three of 
them. Few things have ever given 
me so strong a feeling of never be- 
longing to oneself for a moment 
—of being responsible for every 
word one utters—as that little 
lecture on etymology did. 

I think I never saw anyone to 
whom religious services afforded 
such intense enjoyment as to the 
singular nature 1 am attempting 
to sketch. Perhaps for that very 
reason anything irreverent, either 
in the matter or the manner of 
such services, caused him intense 
pain. Bad singing in a respect- 
ably dressed congregation, loose, 
hasty expressions in a sermon, or 
bad reading by an educated clergy- 
man, he seemed to consider little 
short of a crime. I have seen him 
set his teeth, as if they were all on 
edge, in speaking of some clergy- 
men’s way of performing the 
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service. This might have been 
attributed to mere esthetic refine- 
ment ; but he was nowhere happier 
than in little village chapels, where 
the people spoke reverently in 
their own dialect and sang fer- 
vently the best tunes they knew. 

His evidently keen enjoyment 
of the simplest pleasures, of child- 
ish stories, funny rhymes, tame 
pretty landscapes, ordinary dance- 
music, flowers, and even of plea- 
sant scentsand flavours, was acom- 
mon source of amusement to his 
friends. He bore all quizzing on 
the subject with perfect good na- 
ture; but he used, after our 
marriage, to give me privately to 
understand that he thought indif- 
ference to common-place sources 
of enjoyment a sign of an irre- 
verent habit of mind. 

I asked him thoughtlessly once 
or twice what made the sight or 
touch of some object so pleasant. 
I got no answer but an awe-struck 
‘Hush! child.” It was as if for 
him something supernal dwelt in 
every minutest thing. 

A friend asked him to give me 
a little instruction on the subject 
of acoustics. He seemed pleased 
to have been asked. He told me 
he had come to what little know- 
ledgeof music he possessed through 
mathematics. 

He did not seem to wish to en- 
courage my special taste for 
mathematics, but took every op- 
portunity of pointing out to me 
the beauties of nature and of 
poetry. He went to Killarney 
with some friends of mine. On 
their return they told me that in 
crossing Bantry Bay in a boat he 
had insisted on getting out to walk 
across Whitty Island alone, while 
they rowed round ; and that he had 


fallen into a bog, and been 
nearly smothered. They made 
great fun of the adventure, 


thinking that he had left them 
simply in order to explore the 
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island. But to the end of his life 
I noticed that he never could bear, 
in travellirg, or when visiting 
friends, to be very long in any 
one’s society. Solitary meditation 
seemed as necessary to him as food, 
—more sothan sleep. They spoke, 
too, of the way he went into 
cottages, talking with the peasants, 
partaking of their food, and enter- 
ing into their life. He seemed to 
me to have suffered intensely from 
witnessing their great poverty. 

Some of the students and their 
sisters used to make up parties to 
go for long rambles into the 
country, and always thought it a 
great matter to get him to join 
them. When he was not with us 
they talked of him constantly. 
When he was, he was always 
cheerful and kind, and quite one 
of us, as full of fun as any of us. 
But it was not always easy to get 
him away from his work; and I 
have known him accept an invita- 
tion and then forget it altogether. 
I heard many funny stories about 
his absence of mind. A couple of 
years afterwards (in 1852) he 
visited my home in Gloucestershire. 
He was very kind and fatherly to 
us younger members of the family ; 
and used to teach us mathematics, 
not as a lesson, but as a matter of 
interest. 

His first lesson to me was about 
the path of a planet. He described 
the body flying off into space, as 
it were, by the impulse of its own 
momentum, yet prevented from 
entirely yielding to that impulse 
by the attraction of the sun. He 
shewed how the gravitation be- 
comes weaker and weaker, as the 
planet goes further and further 
from the focus of attraction; and 
how it seems as though it must 
ultimately lose its hold. But bya 
mathematical law, the momentum 
diminishes (as the distance be- 
tween the planet and the sun 
increases) even faster than the 
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attractive force does; so that, 
however strong the original im- 
pulse, however eccentric the orbit, 
the gravitation ultimately conquers 
the tendency to escape from its 
influence, and brings the planet 
back to revolve round the true 
focus. He made me write out the 
mathematical part of my iesson, 
and seemed very anxious that I 
should have the theorem quite 
clearly in my head. But he gave 
me no hint that it was anything 
more than a problem in astro- 
nomy. Since his death I have 
found in his handwriting some 
notes on the subject of gravitation. 
They appear intended to discuss 
the question where a_ supple- 
mentary force ought to be placed 
so as to increase the effect of the 
sun’s attraction, and assist it in 
diminishing the ellipticity of a 
planet’s orbit. On the same scrap 
of paper are quotations from re- 
ligious poems, ete. 

His stanzas on the “ Fellow- 
ship of the Dead,” which are 
given above, appear to refer to 
the same idea. In his ‘“ Laws 
of Thought” occurs this passage : 
‘¢ What evil may be in the eyes of 
Infinite wisdom and purity, we 
can at best but dimly conjecture; 
but to us, in all its forms, whether 
of pain or defect, or moral trans- 
gression, or retributory woe, it can 
wear but one aspect,—that of a sad, 
stern reality, against which, upon 
somewhat more than the highest 
order of prudential considerations, 
the whole preventive force of our 
nature may be exerted.” 

I wanted him to teach me the 
Differential Caleulus. When I first 
begian to read it, it had seomed to 
me not right somehow—not satis- 
factory; till I found an old book 
on Fluxions, which I plunged into 
by myself, and which seemed to 
me as clear as crystal. After 


about a week’s enjoyment of my 
it to my 


treasure I spoke of 
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teacher, who said that it was 
antiquated, and considered at 
Cambridge incorrect. He made 
me put it aside and go on with 
the Calculus, which now seemed 
clearer to me. When I told him 
of this he replied that the fluxion 
method, though clumsy and incon- 
venient, was the original and more 
logical of the two ; and that no one 
ought ever to read the Calculus in 
its modern form till he had be- 
come familiar with the idea of the 
fluxion. 

Besides teaching us mathema- 
tics, Mr. B. would insist on reading 
Milton to us; and he went into 
ecstacies over bits of field that 
seemed to me just like all other 
fields. He discovered queer old 
books on the shelves that no one 
else ever looked at. One of the 
family alluded to him as “That 
fellow that goes about the place 
with a Father under each arm.” 
He was interested in so many 
things and so reverent over even 
the smallest, that he puzzled us all 
a good deal. 

I hardly know what made me 
say to him, one day, while he was 
teaching me, that I wished he was 
a clergyman. ‘Why so?” he 
asked. I said that I thought he 
was fit for it. He seemed much 
distressed ; and told me that he 
had often thought of it long ago, 
but it could not be. 

One day I said to him that I 
never dared talk to any of my 
teachers about certain things 
which were matters rather of feel- 
ing than of knowledge, as they 
would be sure to think I meant 
something irreligious. The in- 
stantaneous change from his usual 
manner was wonderful. I felt 
that for the first time in my 
presence he had taken off some 
sort of mask. He begged me, in 
a nervous, eager way, never to talk 
about such things to anyone but 
himself, as people would be sure 
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to misunderstand me. Next day 
he put me through a long catechism 
as to what I intended to do with 
my life; and ended by saying that 
as he was too old ever to think of 
marrying, he would, if I liked, be 
my friend, and direct my educa- 
tion. But he tried even then to 
make me see that I had other 
duties besides learning mathe- 
matics. The last chapter of the 
‘Laws of Thought” (of which he 
was writing the first rough draught 
at the time) seems steeped in this 
anxiety to prove that abstract 
science is not the end of existence. 

I did not know it then, but I 
had, in my childish complaint 
about people ‘‘thinking I meant 
something irreligious when I 
didn’t,” stumbled across the only 
morbid idea to which, so far as I 
know, Mr. B. ever yielded, the 
only fear which ever made him 
uncharitable, the feeling which, 
as I afterwards found, influenced 
his whole life, and affected more 
or less all his relations with society. 
He could meet on friendly terms 
clergymen of any denomination, 
and discuss with them from the 
outside questions of literary and 
even theological interest, in the 
most cordial and courteous manner. 
But, like some other scientific men 
whom I have known, he hardly ever 
would allow himself to be drawn 
into unreserve with persons whom 
he supposed to care much for any 
particular creed ; or say anything 
before them which would shew his 
real faith or feelings on religious 
subjects; and in the last years of 
his life, since I began to read 
theology freely, he endeavoured 
to dissuade me from doing so. 

I ought, however, to notice one 
striking difference between him 
and many scientific men of his 
way of thinking. So far as I can 
recollect, I never knew him to 
make a joke about, scarcely even 
to smile at, anything which was 
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sacred to any other person. ‘‘ Don’t 
forget about speaking the truth in 
love,” he said to me more than 
once within the last few weeks of 
his life; when I was talking of 
some rather absurd doings in the 
little religious world of our village; 
and he explained to me that the 
Greek meant more than merely 
speaking the truth—it implied being 
thoroughly true. 

I have found copied into one of 
his notebooks these lines by Alex- 
ander Smith :— 

He who sneers at any living hope 

Or aspiration of a human heart, 

Is just so many stages less than God— 
That universal and all-sided Love. 

I have often heard him express 
the same thought himself. 

From the time he had offered to 
undertake my education I saw 
little of him, and corresponded 
with him only about mathematics ; 
till 1855, when he found me ill and 
in trouble, and proposed to take 
possession of me and my affairs. 
Friends gave me many warnings ; 
about the difference in our ages ; 
about his ill-health, and my own; 
about his small income, his irritable 
nervous system, and overworked 
brain. He himself had many 
scruples and doubts about impri- 
soning a young girl’s life. But 
we made arrangements to be 
married as soon as possible ; in this 
unpromising fashion, as it might 
have seemed, began a married life 
so happy that to look back overmost 
of it seems like the remembrance 
of asunny dream. The following 
passages are extracted from a 
letter written to me during our 
short engagement :— 

CamBripceE, Avcust 15, 1855. 
~ + « « « « ‘It is delightful to 
me to feel that I can tell you anything 
that concerns myself without the least 
reserve, and that things which it 
might be vanity for me to tell to other 
people, may, without any scruple of 
the kind, be toldto you. Well, then, 
I may say that I had no conception, 
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before I came to Cambridge, how 
much I was thought of here ; not per- 
haps by the mass, but by the con- 
fessed leaders of thought and opinion. 
I cannot bring myself to write down 
what they say about my book. But 
one thing I may mention without fear 
or scruple ; many of the best men 
here have made a study of it, and 
express to me their perfect conviction 
of the truth of all its general prin- 
ciples. They see that the views of 
its opponents are untenable, and 
founded upon insufficient knowledge.” 


Then follow further details of 
such intercourse : 

a Oe ee ‘Now all this is 
very gratifying to me ; not, I sincerely 
trust, from any vain or selfish motive, 
but because it is and ought to be a 
delightful thing to gain the regard of 
eminent men, and also because it 
makes me feel that I have been instru- 
mental (oh! how thankful one ought 
to feel for such a privilege and honour) 
in leading men to subjects of thought 
and speculation which might tend to 
counteract the too material tendencies 
of the studies of this place, and 
which in point of scientific truth and 
accuracy are quite on a level with 
those studies. 

I dined yesterday in the hall of 
St. John’s, and had a great deal of 
talk with Mr. It was very 
satisfactory to find how closely we 
agree in our opinions on the present 
state of mathematical teaching in 
England, and how we both felt in 
common that it does not, and cannot, 
without some great alteration, retain 
its value as an intellectual discipline. 
You will, Iam sure, read with interest 
these little details which I pour out 
to you just as if I were only speaking 
inwardly to myself. You, I know, 
will rejoice to help me carry out those 
designs which, if Providence spare 
my life and health, I hope to see 
realised for the good of learning and 
the cause of truth. I try to dis- 
courage—and you must aid me in 
this—every personal thought, every 
reference to myself, and to fix my 
thoughts upon those higher motives 
which ought to rule supreme in the 
breast of every votary of knowledge. 
If I lived much in the world it might 
be hard to do this ; but in the more 
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secluded sphere which I occupy, I 
shall not fear to fail in this and every 
other good effort.” 


Friends said afterwards that we 
must have been ‘‘specially suited” 
to each other. I think a woman 
must have been very curiously 
constituted who did not find some 
side of his mind with which she 
seemed specially suited to sympa- 
thise: but I did not at first care 
for most of his favourite books or 
pictures ; I often did not under- 
stand his talk to other people; and 
his wide and comprehensive views 
of things were for years an utter 
mystery tome. He seemed to me 
to understand me less than he did 
most people. I know that I often 
jarred on his intensely English 
habits of mind, by things which 
were due to much of my early life 
having been spent under French 
Catholic teachers. He told me 
that he thought the conditions of a 
perfect friendship would be totally 
dissimilar tastes, natural character, 
opinions, and acquirements, har- 
monised by similar ultimate objects 
and views of life. 

He had made a thorough study 
of the subject of domestic relations; 
and faced the difficulties which 
presented themselves in the same 
reverent and scientific spirit as 
he would a new mathematical 
problem. Family peace be culti- 
vated as if it were a tender plant; 
it was God’s gift ; to throw it away, 
or to allow me to do so, by indulg- 
ing our own tempers and idiosyn- 
cracies, would, I am sure, have 
seemed to him like spilling Sacra- 
mental wine in a street fight. 

The first time that I indulged 
in an explosion of temper at being 
thwarted, he gravely walked away. 
I was dreadfully frightened then; 
and of course the next thing was 
to try to get up a hysterical re- 
conciliation. e looked at me 
for a few minutes with the air 
of a kind doctor considering the 
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symptoms of a delirious child; 
and then gently and tenderly, but 
very resolutely, remarked that 
I was tired and had better come 
home and get some dinner. I 
need hardly say that my first 
attempt at diversifying my exist- 
ence after that fashion was also 
my last. 

On one occasion, being made 
aware that a child of his (who was 
peculiarly sensitive to the influence 
of music) was quarrelling with her 
sisters, he went quietly out into 
the garden, lifted her up in his 
arms, carried her without speaking 
into the drawing-room, and sat 
down with her on his knee; re- 
marking to his brother:—‘‘ Here’s 
a little girl who is not very happy 
just now. Will you play to her?” 
Itis not every Saul that finds this 
kind of David. 

Iremember once, not long before 
the birth of one of our younger 
children, apologising for contesting 
some point rather hotly, by saying 
that I was not fighting merely to 
get my own way; I would have 
yielded at once had I not thought 
the matter important for the chil- 
dren’s welfare. He toid me that 
nothing was so important to chil- 
dren’s welfare as harmony between 
their parents; and that no educa- 
tional advantage that a mother 
could procure for her child could 
ever compensate to it for the in- 
jury which she inflicted on it by 
indulging for a moment any feeling 
of irritation against its father 
before its birth. 

He had read a great many 
medical books, especially such 
works as those of the brothers 
Combe. He was much attached 
to the late Dr. Barter, who had 
spent thirty years in the study of 
non-medicinal therapeutic agents ; 
and he insisted on my consulting 
Dr. Lydia Fowler, the phren- 
ologist, saying that I should gain 
from a woman like that much 
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valuable information which I 
should find it hard to ac- 


quire elsewhere. He never lost 
an opportunity of adding to his 
stock of knowledge about the 
nature of human relationships; and 
often answered my questions by 
some references to ‘‘ mesmerism.” 
It is sometimes said that material- 
istic views of brain-action have 
an irreligions and immoral ten- 
dency. I certainly never met 
anyone more invariably conscien- 
tious and reverent than my 
husband; nor anyone who 
seemed so constantly to remember 
that thought and emotion are 
carried on by means of the physi- 
cal machinery of the brain. 

Again, he had clear and well- 
considered ideas about the relative 
position and mutual duties of the 
different members of a household. 
I at first made one or two feeble 
little attempts at doing what I had 
gathered from tracts to be the 
duty of a young woman who had 
been brought up in a clergyman’s 
house towards a man of the world 
who had not had that advantage. 
They were summarily put down. 
It was no business of mine whether 
he said his prayers or not, I was 
given to understand. So also it 
was a man’s own business to 
decide to what work he should 
devote his life; and to what extent 
he was to sacrifice himself and his 
family to his work. It was a 
man’s place to decide for himself 
what he wanted or ought to do; 
his wife’s was to make him define 
clearly what he himself did want 
to do; to help him to find out how 
it could best be done, and then to 
be resolute in insisting on his 
doing it. When once he had 
made me clearly understand that 
he intended to tolerate no inter- 
ference with either his religion or 
his work, he was as docile as a 
lamb about everything else. 

Soon after our marriage I found 
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a sheet of paper covered with blank 
verse on some classical subject. 
‘* What’s this?” I asked. ‘‘ Some 
poetry of mine.” I read half 
through the paper. I had been 
told he was overworked. I had to 
preserve his brain from needless 
exertion, and save it for science, 
at least, so I thought; and I 
supposed writing poetry was 
hard work. I walked over to 
the fire and dropped the paper 
into the flames, asking him never 
to write verses, but, if he had any 
poetry in his composition, to let it 
out in talk to me. He promised 
compliance, but with a curious 
smile which puzzled me at the time. 
Those were, I believe, the only 
verses of his which I saw 
during his lifetime. The treasures 
which I found in an old box after 
his death,—hymns, metrical ver- 
sions of psalms, sonnets, and verses 
about myself (but all written 
before my prohibition), were a 
revelation to me of powers in him 
which I had not suspected. There 
was nota line in any of them which 
might not have been written by a 
devout and liberal Jew, acquainted 
with Christian literature. 

The affairs of his college 
had been for years in a very un- 
comfortable condition; and the 
maladministration and general 
misdoings of the authorities 
formed, as I had observed in my 
visits there, the stock subject of 
conversation among the professors, 
and one not conducive to health or 
harmony. My husband had been 
the general referee of all parties. 
Soon after our marriage I re- 
quested him never to talk of 
college affairs to anyone if he 
could help it. I had reason to 
know, afterwards, that he carried 
out my instructions to the letter, 
until an occasion arose when we 
agreed that it was his place to 
interfere. I had undertaken the 
are of his health and brain; it 
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would no more have occurred to 
him to resent my forbidding 
particular topics of conversation, 
or particular modes of recreation, 
than his doctor forbidding par- 
ticular articles of diet. 

This clear understanding of the 
claims of responsibility to respect 
ran through all his domestic rela- 
tions. He used to say that it is 
seldom worth while to discuss 
what ought to be done; inasmuch 
as we usually have not knowledge 
enough to be sure what is best in 
any given case. The thing to be 
clear about is who, in each par- 
ticular case, is the person who 
ought to decide on what shall be | 
done. He used, sometimes, to re- 
mind me of the derivation of 
buxom” from ‘‘ biegsam ;”’ as if 
there were some natural connection 
between healthy energy for one’s 
own business, and the pliancy 
which bears quietly what one has 
no call to meddle with. 

On entering the breakfast-room 
one morning, he found one of his 
children occupied in making toast, 
and addressed her in German. 
No answer. After repeating his 
remark two or three times, he 
asked, ‘‘ Don’t you understand 
me?” No.” ‘I don’t think 
T’ve used any new words, have I?” 
“T wasn’t listening.” ‘Why 
weren’t you listening?” “A 
pretty thing it would be if mother 
came down and found her toast as 
black as the chimney because 
little girls were talking German 
with their fathers.” It was with 
the greatest pride that he related 
this anecdote to me, adding that 
he ‘had praised the child for her 
clear perception of her duties, and 
said to her, ‘‘ When mother bids 
you do a thing, don’t listen to 
anyone’s talk.” The same child 


created considerable astonishment 
in the mind of a juvenile guest by 
the peremptory manner in which 
she lectured her father for leaving 
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his wine-glass too near the edge of 
the dinner-table. ‘‘My papa says 
it’s the father’s business to order 
about the children, not the chil- 
dren’s to order the father about.” 
But according to my husband’s 
views of life, it was the little 
assistant housekeeper’s business to 
“order about” anybody who left 
his wine-glass in the wrong place, 
and the duty of the head of the 
family to set an example of cheer- 
ful submission to any rebuke 
coming from an authorised quarter. 
It would have been difficult not to 
be happy in a household of which 
each member found her sphere of 
action so clearly defined, and was 
left so free to act within it. 
Directly after our marriage my 
husband gave me the ‘‘ Theologia 
Germanica,”’ and told me that was 
the only theological book he 
would make a point of my study- 
ing. He was for ever reading the 
Psalms, and seemed to know them 
nearly all by heart. When first 
I found out that he did not think 
it necessary to believe the whole 
Bible literally, Iasked him how 
one could be sure that any of it 
was true unless one knew that the 
whole was inspired. He told me 
to do the work that came to me to 
do, and to pray, and be sure that 
the God who had guided meso far 
would take care of me to the end. 
A few months after our marriage 
he hurt his eye and had an attack 
of acute ophthalmia in consequence. 
It was my first experience—it was 
by no means my last—of a fit of 
illness treated as a holiday. The 
pain was at times severe. But I 
never shall forget the childlike 
delight he seemed to take, when it 
was over, in lying still, with his 
eyes shut, and being read to. He 
never agreed with the common 
notion that a fit of illness is ne- 
cessarily an evil to be endured. I 
do not mean that he said much 
about it. But to himself it 
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evidently was rather a holiday to 
be thankfully enjoyed. Heseldom 
suffered much—except locally 
(from pains in the chest or from 
rheumatism). There was scarcely 
anything of what is called nervous 
suffering. When out of actual 
pain, he would lie, perfectly 
content, for hours alone, if I were 
engaged, apparently enjoying his 
own thoughts. Whenever I 
could go to him he liked 
me to read to him. I read 
novels or magazine articles, 
or simple German tales. In health, 
he seemed to enjoy reading or 
hearing sermons, or devotional 
poetry, or theology, or religious 
niography, more than almost any 
other occupation. 

He never admitted that indis- 
position, unless very severe, was 
an excuse for neglecting real 
duties ; or even that one’s health 
would be benefited by such neg- 
lect. But he liked to make any 
slight illness of himself, or me, or 
one of the children, a holiday to 
the whole household (if no duty 
was interfered with), an excuse 
for putting aside the ordinary 
routine, and giving ourselves up 
to the luxury of nursing and being 
nursed. When I was not well he 
would nearly always bring up my 
breakfast or dinner himself, ac- 
companied by as many children as 
could walk, each carrying some of 
the necessary apparatus, he taking 
the greatest pains to teach each to 
do her part carefully and well. 

One of the things he most tried 
to cultivate in us all was the 
power of turning away at will 
from any grief, annoyance, work, 
or anxiety. ‘‘Is there any reason 
for you to settle that matter just 
now?” he would say. ‘‘ Because, 
if not, you will do it much the 
better for getting a rest first. 
Come and look at the fruit- 
blossom,” or “‘take a walk,” or 
‘“‘sing some hymns,” as the case 
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might be. He was a very Pytha- 
gorean, though rather from in- 
stinct than imitation. And, what 
ever form of recreation he chose, 
nothing less than giving ourselves 
up entirely to it would ever satisfy 
him. His reverence for science 
amounted to nothing less than 
worship. He interpreted such ex- 
pressions in the Psalms as ‘‘ The 
word of God,” ‘‘The testimonies 
of the Lord,” &c., as meaning 
“everything that God has given 
to man to know,” or rather as 
‘‘all the laws of the universe.” 
He thought that every physical, 
specially every medical, fact 
formed a part of that Truth, to 
follow after which is the religion 
of man. But he constantly assumed 
that moral laws and spiritual re- 
lations were intended, not indeed 
to over-ride, but to use and govern, 
physical facts; and that physical 
laws would best serve those who 
obeyed them for a moral reason, 
and were not afraid to disregard 
them ina moral cause. I am sure 
that his own life afforded a justi- 
fication of this belief. For in spite 
of hereditary disease of the lungs, 
aggravated latterly by residence 
in a damp climate, of a nervous 
system sensitive in the highest de- 
gree and originally even irritable, 
and of a fearful amount of head- 
work which had been for many 
years carried on amongst noise 
and interruptions, his life was one 
of such enjoyment (even physically) 
as few people, I fear, know any- 
thing of. I used to think when I 
met him out of doors, and watched 
him before he was aware that I 
was near, that he seemed scarcely 
to touch the ground. Some intense 
and happy thought seemed to be 
carrying him along almost without 
his appearing conscious of what 
he was doing. 

He seemed under some circum- 
stances to make a religious duty 
of putting ourselves, or one of the 


children, into the most perfect 
state of physical luxury that was 
attainable. If a child was un- 
happy, or very cold, or suffering 
from the effects of a temporary fit 
of naughtiness which had already 
been repented of and forgiven, he 
would take it on his knee and 
spare no pains in making it as 
comfortable as possibie. And then 
I used to overhear scraps of con- 
versation like the following :— 
“Are you quite warm?” “ Yes, 
father.” ‘‘ Are you quite at rest?” 
‘* Yes, father.” ‘‘ Quite comfort- 
able?” ‘Yes, father.” ‘‘ Do you 
think if any naughty person 
wanted to tease you, he could 
reach you now?” ‘ No, father.” 
‘‘ Would you like to go to sleep 
there?” ‘Yes, father.” ‘‘ Now 
tell me where the place is where 
children feel quite warm, and 
comfortable, and safe, and where 
they like to go to sleep.” ‘‘Father’s 
arms,” the child would reply with 
great unction. ‘‘That’s a good 
child. Don’t forget that. Father's 
arms is always the safe place. 
Now go to sleep.” It would, 
perhaps, be attributing too much 
of consciousness to him if I said 
that he had any definite purpose 
in this gathering, in play, all 
pleasant associations round the 
word ‘Father;”? I would rather 
suppose that this life had become so 
transparent that he could not 
prevent something shining through 
it always. 

If the children were obstinate, 
or indulged in repeated disobedi- 
ence or temper, he used to tell 
them that he could not love them 
if they were naughty or selfish. 
I sometimes remonstrated; I 
thought they ought to feel that 
we loved them always. But he 
used to reply, ‘‘I can’t help it, it 
is true. My love varies with their 
behaviour, and it is right that they 
should know it.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Cuarter IV. 


Lavra Do.py thought herself to 
have achieved something when she 
had actually persuaded Dr. Doldy, 
the next morning, to drive her to 
Lewis Lingen’s office. He made 
resistance : he attempted to under- 
stand what his conscience was 
trying to say: but Laura and the 
difficulties of the situation were too 
much for him. So it was finally 
settled that Laura was to marry 
Don Jose Yriarte, and that on her 
wedding-day a round sum was to 
be handed over to Dr. Doldy. 

The consequence was that soon 
after Mr. Lingen arrived at his 
office Dr. Doldy’s carriage stood at 
his door, and he himself was 
closeted with the two valued clients 
who had emerged from it. 

Laura—looking deliberately be- 
witching in her dark furs, but 
‘keeping her eyes and ears both 
very wide open—sat in an arm- 
chair by the fire in Mr. Lingen’s 
private room. Dr. Doldy, on one 
side of a table heaped with papers, 
e‘c., was explaining Laura’s wishes 
to the lawyer, who sat with his 
back to the light on the farther side 
of the table. Laura always pre- 
ferred her uncle to do all the 
talking with Lewis Lingen, for she 
particularly disliked being trans- 
fixed by his large eye-glass, behind 
which his quick, frequently blink- 
ing eyes seemed to take shelter 
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She hesitated 


and see nothing 
always before even making a 


remark, for the eye-glass was 
instantly turned upon her, with a 
rapidity which made her nervous, 
and then retained a sort of steady 
hold upon her until she had be- 
come quite silent. 

Lewis Lingen was a fine man, 
who affected style, had an invete- 
rate tendency to lavender kid gloves 
and button-hole roses, and carried 
a smelling bottle in his breast 
pocket, to protect his delicate 
nostrils against the horrors of 
police-court atmosphere and office 
fustiness. His brow was of 
beautiful proportion, and might 
have hidden behind it the brain of 
a poet, were it not, perhaps, a trifle 
too narrow in its bounds. This 
fine head seemed strangely count- 
eracted in its effect by a peculiar 
knife-like formation of face; his 
nose, sharp and keen, looked as 
though intended to cut through 
things, while all the other lines of 
the face led up to that character- 
istic organ. 

Another reason why Laura dis- 
liked talking to this gentleman, 
and also why she trusted in his 
vast wisdom, was that he always 
appeared to weigh every word he 
uttered before he allowed it to 
escape him. When expected to 
give advice, he would sit silent, 
with a frown between his eyes like 
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the Greek letter +; and then, when 
he spoke, the frown would vanish, 
and the transfixing eye-glass come 
into play. The man always veiled 
himself behind either the frown or 
the eye-glass. 

‘“* Disagreeable man!” Laura 
would say; ‘“‘he talks as though 
he were playing chess—I hate 
that, because I can’t play chess. 
But I’m sure he’s very clever.” 

The document was duly made 
out and signed, which placed Dr. 
Doldy in prospective possession of 
half the money which Laura in- 
herited, free of any condition, save 
her marriage. A proposed arrange- 
ment for payment of the moneys 
owed by the Doldys to Mr. 
Lingen was then broached, and 
slightly talked over, in a manner 
much too suggestive, Laura 
thought, of a game of skill being 
= by the two gentlemen. Dr. 

oldy soon terminated this by say- 
ing that he would have occasion to 
call again before long, and he 
iiust take Laura away to fulfil 
other engagements. ‘She is full 
of business and pleasure,”’ he said, 
smiling, ‘‘for you will have under- 
stood from what we have said that 
she has at last made up her mind 
to marriage, and that very soon.” 

‘Indeed, Miss Doldy—are you 
allowing yourself to be congratu- 
lated at last? Am I not an old 
enough friend to know who is to 
be the happy man ?” 

The frown cleared away, and 
the eye-glass seemed comparatively 
harmless; he felt no special 
interest in the question, though he 
had known Laura since her child- 
hood. 

‘“‘A Spanish gentleman,” said 
Dr. Doldy, the smile on his face 
dying away, ‘‘a Mr. Yriarte.” 

‘* Oh—indeed,” said Mr. Lingen, 
a little absently, and Dr. Doldy 
rose to go, for the tone sounded as 
though the matter had not much 
interest for the lawyer. But, at the 
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sound of the name, though he had 
spoken so unconcernedly, Lewis 
Lingen had almost imperceptibly 
started, and had, with his habitual 
rapid movement, turned his 
eye-glass full upon Laura. 

She returned the look he gave 
her: that look which was in- 
turned and revealed nothing, and 
yet seemed to penetrate. She 
expected some further words of 
congratulation, accompanied by a 
peculiar bright smile which dis- 
tinguished Lingen when he put 
business matters aside. But he 
did not speak or smile; and after 
a second or two, her eyes dropped ; 
but still she felt the terrible eye- 
glass upon her, and, a moment 
later, the dark flush which 
Yriarte’s name had before called 
to her face covered it again. 

She rose impatiently, and turned 
away. ‘‘We must make haste, 
uncle,” she said, ‘‘ we are already 
late.” 

Lingen politely bowed them out, 
and Laura’s eyes once more met his 
in a resolute and matter-of-course 
unconcern; but again that eye- 
glass was too much for her, for she 
found it still transfixed her, and 
that still an unaccountable ex- 
pression came through it which 
made her drop her eyes and hurry 
away tothe carriage. 

She quickly entered it, and 
sank back with a sigh of relief. 
But at the same moment she 
gave a start of surprise, and 
leaned forward again. There, on 
the pavement, stood Don Jose 
Yriarte. But the carriage was 
off, and Laura had but just time 
to lean towards him, blow him a 
kiss—and observe with surprise 
that he turned into Lewis Lingen’s 
office. 

Nothing could have been more 
natural. He, too, had but yester- 
day returned from that country 
house where he and Laura had 
spent so agreeable a month; and 
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he, too, probably was one of 
Lewis Lingen’s clients. 

Quite natural ; but none the less 
the idea made Laura uncomfort- 
able. She told herself that there 
was no reason why it should have 
such an effect; but all the same, 
she was conscious of a feeling of 
unpleasantness. 

But she drowned all foolish 
senses of vague discomfort in her 
anticipations ; for in a couple of 
hours Don Jose might be expected 
at her home, and was to be 
received as the accepted lover. 

‘* We pass Mrs. Silburn’s, uncle, 
don’t we?” said she, presently ; 
‘put me down there. I must call 
on her while I’m in town, and if 
Igo now it will justfill the time till 
lunch—for I’ve nothing to do at 
home. You must send the carriage 
for me in half-an-hour,”’ added the 
imperious young lady. 

‘* By al] means,” said Dr. Doldy; 
he was always glad that Laura 
retained even the acquaintance of 
so straightforward a little lady as 
Dorothy Silburn,—for he was 
placed in that awkard position 
occupied by some men of the old 
school; he thoroughly liked the 
characteristics of the independent, 
upright sort of womankind, while 
he entirely disapproved of the 
modern woman’s position in society, 
and disbelieved in her real capacity 
for anything beyond puddings and 
bonnets. 

But, when he had spoken, he 
thought of Ernestine. He could 
not have Laura hear of his engage- 
ment from others first; and he 
had had no heart to introduce the 
subject himself. Indeed, he had 
been wondering this morning 
whether words do not with different 


people mean entirely different 
things: the idea of marriage 
seemed of so changed a colour 
when connected with Ernestine 


from that it took when he thought 
of Laura. 
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But he decided quickly to trust 
in Mrs. Silburn’s shrewd discre- 
tion. She would be sure to see 
what Laura knew before revealing 
anything. He misdoubted Coven- 
try more ; the poetical nature has 
sometimes an unfortunate habit of 
following out its own thoughts, 
without keenly observing the 
thoughts of others. 

However, as there was nothing 
else to be done, the Doctor decided 
to put faith in Providence; he 
also decided to speak to Laura of 
his own engagement that evening 
after dinner, when he had got 
over the interview with Don Jose 
Yriarte and had shaken off the 
atmosphere of Laura’s own love- 
affair a little. 

So he assisted her out of the 
carriage at Mrs. Silburn’s door in 
silence. 

The lady in question had entered 
the house only just before her 
visitor. 

‘‘ Dorothy,” said Mr. Coventry 
Silburn, as she entered the room 
where he lay swinging in his 
favourite hammock, ‘will you 
give me your opinion on some 
verses ?” 

‘Still perpetrating poetry, dear 
boy? Do you know you forgot to 
feed the birds this morning, you 
were s0 engrossed over your verse- 
making.” 

‘‘What! have I let the dear 
babes starve so long?” cried 
Coventry, starting up. 

His wife laughed. 

“Tf you and your babes hadn’t 
me to take care of you, where 
would you all be?” 

“ Delightful Dorothy, how often 
you say that, and how true it is. 
What is this—a cheque?” as she 
drew something from her muff and 
held it up before him. “ Bread and 
butter provided for ever so long. 
What felicity!” 

‘‘There’s my money from the 
Morning Mail, and I’ve seen the 
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editor of the Monthly. He’s ripe 
for a poem from you, if you will 
but get one ready.” 

‘“‘ Alas,” said Coventry, with 
half-comic pathos, ‘‘it still goes 
hard with me to sell my imagina- 
tion for gold coins. However, 
my Dorothy here is ready to 
manage the matter of the money, 
if I but turn out the verse. Have 
you called on Minerva Medica?” 

‘* Not yet, it’s too early ; she 
would be at her hospital. Ah! 
here comes her future _ step- 
daughter.” 

“Coming here?” exclaimed 
Coventry. 

‘Yes. Dr. Doldy’s carriage is 
at the door, and Laura is getting 
out of it, How I wonder whether 
those two women can ever get on 
together. They are so different.” 

‘‘ As different as stars and shell- 
fish. Let me go—I shall be 
miserable for the whole day if you 
make me talk to Laura Doldy.” 

‘* Why do you so dislike her?” 
asked Mrs. Silburn, as her husband 
was vanishing from the room; 
‘she is an agreeable girl.” 

‘“‘T don’t know,” he answered, 
‘“‘Tam but a creature of instinct, 
like my kittens, who always set up 
their backs at her. I am sure 
Laura would not hesitate to wring 
their necks if they annoyed her.” 

So saying he disappeared. Mrs. 
Silburn threw off her fur cloak, 
and drew a chair near the fire, to 
await her visitor’s appearance. 

It was a charming little drawing- 
room which owned Mrs. Silburn 
for its mistress. It was not, per- 
haps, very tidy, but its very 
untidiness was both comfortable 
and artistic. Two circumstances 
much aided its pleasant appear- 
ance; one was that Coventry so 
eer loved flowers, ferns, 

irds, and, indeed, al living things, 
that with them he made the room 

alive; the other was that Mrs. 

Silburn had never had either time 
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or talent for fancy work, so that no- 
antimacassars or useless and in- 
describable woollen things were 
scattered about as they are in most 
unpretentious drawing-rooms. 

Otherwise the room was simple 
indeed ; for the Silburns had no 
money to spare for splendid sur- 
roundings. But‘ it was full of 
taste, and equally full of comfort. 

Nevertheless, it was a room 
which Laura despised. Laura had 
been brought up to love money, 
and all that money buys. She 
despised people who had to econo- 
mise. She regarded the Silburns 
as people hardly worthy of notice, 
and frequently wondered at her 
uncle’s fast friendship for them. 
With all her acuteness, she had not 
yet discovered what various sides 
there are to people’s characters ; 
and so it did not occur to her that 
the Silburns brought out and 
satisfied a side of Dr. Doldy which 
she knew nothing of. 

She visited Mrs. Silburn princi- 
pally to please her uncle ; but she 
did not at all mind doing it, for 
two reasons. One was that Mrs. 
Silburn knew most of the “‘lions—”’ 
the people with ‘‘names,” and 
could introduce her to them; and 
the other was that Mrs. Silburn 
pleased her by understanding how 
to admire her dress. 

‘‘IT had no idea you were in 
town, Miss Doldy,” said Mrs. 
Silburn, rising to greet her with 
the conventional affectionateness 
into which she relapsed with 

yeople whom she did not much 
fike. She kissed Laura—her dear- 
est friends she shook by the hand, 
like the stern little modern woman 
that she was. And Laura, not 
knowing the kiss to be an inferior 
form of salutation rather than 
otherwise, returned it with the 
effusive caress habitual to her. 

“T am only in town for a day 
or two, dear Mrs. Silburn,’’ re- 
plied Laura, as she took her place 
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in a low chair, and arranged her 
dress with an effective sweep. 

They chattered awhile about 
Laura’s visits and Laura’s friends; 
and then Mrs. Silburn noticed the 
new bracelet which had slipped 
low upon Laura’s wrist, and 
sparkled from among her furs. 

“A magnificent bracelet, Laura! 
—is it not something new ?” 

‘Yes, Mrs. Silburn,”’ said Laura, 
looking down at it with a smile, 
‘it is new, and it is connected 
with a piece of news which I 
have to tell you. I have at last 
made up my mind to enter the 
holy state of matrimony.” 

“Really, Laura! Well, I am 
very glad, and congratulate you 
heartily.” 

‘And, Mrs. Silburn,” said 
Laura, the dark colour beginning 
to rise a little in her face,” “I 
tell you because you know some- 
thing of the position I am placed 
in about my fortune—and because 
I think you will believe me—I am 
not marrying for money, but for 
love.” 

“Then I congratulate you 
doubly,” said Mrs. Silburn, a 
queer little smile at the corners of 
her mouth. “And when will you 
introduce me to this favoured 
lover?” 

“Not yet, dear Mrs. Silburn, 
because I shall be away. But I 
shall not stay away very long pro- 
bably, because I must be preparing 
for my wedding.”’ 

“Is it anyone I know 
asked Mrs. Silburn. 

‘*T don’t think so,” said Laura. 
“It is Mr. Yriarte, a Spaniard. 
And now I must run away, for I 
expect the carriage will be waiting 
for me, and my uncle and I have 
so many engagements to-day.”’ 

Laura made her exit, with a 
good deal of soft, purring effusive- 
ness, and Mrs. Silburn sat down 


again by the fire. When the 
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front door was heard to close, 
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Coventry walked into the drawing- 
room. 

“Gone!—thank the 
Dorothy, I wish you woul 
that young lady!” 

“How can I, Coventry? You 
would not have me offend the dear 
Doctor? And now Ernestine will 
be of the family, you know. Be- 
sides, Laura amuses me. I like 
studying her character.” 

Coventry shuddered. 

‘A morbid taste, Dorothy. You 
treat literature as if it were a pro- 
fession instead of an art. Fou 
should have gone in for medicine 
—the dissecting room would have 
just suited you.” 

‘‘Nay, Laura is only frivolous 
—I see nothing horrible in her. 
And she is doing something now 
which I am sure you will approve 
of. She is marrying, and that for 
love, not for money.” 

‘Nonsense, said Coventry, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ You have but to look 
at Laura’s mouth, and the shape 
of her head, to see that she has 
no idea what the word means. 
Few people have, I allow, but 
certainly Laura is not one of 
them.” 

“Well,” said Dorothy, “all I 
can say is that I was puzzled, for 
she not only said so very earnestly 
but blushed deeply as she said it.” 

‘Laura blushed!!” exclaimed 
Coventry. ‘ Well, I allow that 
to be extraordinary, and—yes, 
puzzling. If Laura is in love it 
may make a new woman of her. 
Love is the true, indeed, I fancy, 
the only educator.” 

“Well,” said Dorothy, doubt- 
fully, ‘“‘she puzzled me, I confess ; 
but at the same time I agree with 
you that I don’t see much capacity 
for so big a thing as love in her.” 

The young lady thus discussed 
drove home to lunch with her 
uncle and prepare herself for Mr. 
Yriarte’s call, with a very pleasant 
fluttering of something which she 


ods! 
cut 
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considered to be her heart. She 
was under a delicious excitement, 
as she thought of her present 
position. 

Lunch over, she paid a very 
careful visit to her looking-glass, 
and then sat down in the drawing- 
room to await, with as much 
patience as might be, the advent 
of Don Jose. 

Quite still she sat. 
always sat still when she was 
impatient. She had placed her- 
self picturesquely; she had ad- 
justed her draperies gracefully ; 
she held in her hand an open 
book. The only sign that she was 
not absorbed in her reading was 
the slight monotonous fret of one 
foot upon the fender. 

The afternoon wore on, and as 
Laura found herself still in soli- 
tude, the fret of the little foot 
became quicker and more decided. 
Otherwise she shewed no signs of 
emotion, and refrained from even 
looking round, when, after some 
hours of expectation, the drawing- 
room door opened. 

*‘ All alone?” said Dr. Doldy’s 
voice. 

‘* Yes,” said Laura; ‘all alone, 
and rather tired of it.” 

“I must go out now, as my con- 
sulting hours are over; and I have 
one or two cases I must attend to 
before dinner-time ; so you must 
keep Mr. Yriarte to dinner, if I 
am to see him to-day.” 

“Very well, said Laura, lan- 
guidly, as the door closed. Then 
she raised her left arm and looked 
at the bracelet on her wrist. 

‘* Little villain!” she exclaimed, 
after a moment’s contemplation of 
it. ‘Why do you treat me like 
this ?” 

A quick gleam flashed from her 
eyes upon the jewels which were 
so much more than jewels to her; 
but immediately afterwards those 
eyes drooped, and the whole face 
softened into its most voluptuous 
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beauty, as she whispered to her- 
self, ‘‘Come, Jose !”’ 
But he did not come. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘* Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor I see!” 


In the dusk of that same afternoon 
Dorothy Silburn called at the house 
where Ernestine Vavasour was. 
staying, and asked for that lady. 
She was shewn straight up into 
Ernestine’s own little room, for 
she was one of her few intimate 
friends. 

Ernestine was sitting in an arm- 
chair near the fire, but she still 
wore her out-of-door dress, and 
started when Mrs. Silburn was 
announced, as if she were deeply 
buried in a brown study. 

‘* Are you going out?” said Mrs. 
Silburn, as Ernestine rose to greet 
her. 

‘Oh no, I had forgotten to take 
my hat off, that is all,” said 
Ernestine. with her grave smile. 
She took it off, and sat down again 
with an abrupt half-sigh. Her 
soft, fair curly hair fell over her 
brow in a way of its own that was 
very pretty to look at, but annoyed 
Ernestine greatly. She was not 
quite strong-minded enough to 
have it all cropped close, but she 
often wished its tendencies were 
less artistic. 

Dorothy looked with affectionate 
questioning into her face as she 
sat down by her. 

‘You are tired ?” she said. 

‘“‘No, I am not tired,” answered 
Ernestine, ‘at least, not in the 
way you mean.” 

“Tired, not in body, but in 
spirit ?—is that it ?” 

‘‘Chafed, rather than tired,” 
said Ernestine, as she lifted her 
eyes from their gaze into the fire, 
and turned them upon Dorothy. 

When Ernestine was absorbed 


in any line of thought, her eyes. 
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set far beneath her brows, and 
always remarkable, became posi- 
tively cavernous in the revelation 
of depths beyond depths, and the 
flashes of sudden fire which illu- 
mined those depths. They wore 
this look now, and provoked 
Dorothy to say— 

‘Why, what has chafed you so 
bitterly?” 

“Oh, a very little thing. But 
then it is always the little things 
that do disturb me. Big troubles 
are made to be conquered, but 
little ones—they chafe.” 

Dorothy said nothing, but waited 
for further enlightenment, which 
came, as she expected. 

“IT do hate the streets of 
London,’’ went on Ernestine, after 
a little silence, ‘‘ the city oppresses 
me. I don’t know whether I 
could endure it without the know- 
ledge that the country is no better 
—that is, that the people in the 
country are no purer by dint of 
inhaling pure air, than the people 
in the town.” 

‘You can shut yourself away 
from things more in the country,” 
said Dorothy. 

‘““That’s no relief. No, I will 
face life as it is, in this world. It 
is part of my deepest beliefs that 
if we are placed in this world, we 
are not to screen ourselves from it. 
There must be some jewel hid for 
us in its dark earth—something 
which, if we dig for it, will give 
light and joy to ourselves and 
others. Else, even we that try to 
keep our hearts full of faith might 
ask, why should we stay in such a 
dirty place?” 

“What makes you so ang 
with our poor world to-day?” 

Ernestine half-smiled at herself 
through her indignation, as she 
answered— 

‘“‘ A very common incident—only 
that a foolish little dandy followed 
me home from the hospital. A 
dark-skinned, miserable, unhealthy 
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looking man, whom I should like 
to have had put under sanitary 
regimen—actually he took the 
trouble to pass me and meet me 
half-a-dozen times, in order to 
give me an insolent stare with his 
little evil twinkling eyes, and to 
shew two rows of projecting white 
teeth ina hideousgrin. I suppose 
he must have thought himself 
attractive—I felt as if I were 
being followed by an evil spirit.” 

‘IT suppose you were,” said 
Dorothy, with an amused smile, 
“‘only it was embodied. But I 
expect you are mistaken as to his 
thinking himself attractive—he 
would expect to please you by 
staring at you. Most handsome 
women are pleased to be stared at.”’ 

“Don’t talk like that,’ said 
Ernestine, with a look of such 
weariness and disgust’ that 
Dorothy sobered herself. 

‘‘T can understand,” she said, 
‘‘how much more annoying it may 
be for a woman to be handsome 
if she seeks independence.” 

‘‘T am not thinking so much of 
that,” answered Ernestine, ‘‘ but of 
the travesty on manhood that such 
aman is! But, indeed, most of 
the human faces one meets in the 
streets are more or less caricatures 
upon the ideal of humanity. How 
infinitely more shapely within their 
limits are the animals. I am sure 
that some of the most benevolent 
and trustworthy faces I see upon 
my daily walks are those of the big 
dray horses. They are simple 
faces, the faces of workers who do 
not look up or around, but only 
upon their path, yet in that 
simplicity, and in the strength 
which makes them patient and 
willing, they appear so grand and 
friendly. The men and women 
who walk through the streets look 
as though they had dissipated half 
their energies and wasted or 
never reached half their natural 
strength and beauty.” 
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“‘Of course we all waste our 
‘strength in one way or other. 
But you cannot say much about 
that. How long have you been 
working to obtain your independ- 
ence, and now that you have just 
got it you give it up again !” 

For a moment Dorothy thought 
she had gone too far (for intimate 
as they were, she often found she 
did not understand her friend), 
but directly afterwards Ernestine 
smiled her sweetest smile. 

“T have thought about that,” 
she said; ‘‘and it seems to me 
that true affection cannot injure 
true independence.” 

‘“Why, no,” said Dorothy, 
drily; ‘ but then this is a world 
where an approximation to truth 
reigns, rather than truth herself; 
without saying that there is not a 
great deal of true affection in the 
world, I think I may say that 
the words, true independence, 
might mean very different things 
to different people. And now, I 
have but a few moments before I 
must run home to dinner, and I 
have not yet asked you what I 
wanted. Here is a book sent me 
for review from a paper on which 
I am anxious to get regular work, 
as it pays very well. I was a 
little taken aback when the first 
work offered me was to review 
this ; itis number one of a series 
called ‘Special Subject Primers.’ 
I was determined not to refuse it, 
though the worst of it is the editor 
said he must have a review shew- 
ing technical knowledge, and a 
rather minute examination of the 
work; so I have to beg infor- 
mation from my friends. All I 
want is just to take one or two 
points, and shew whether the 
author is right or wrong; and as 
there is a great deal of medical 
opinionation in it, I thought, per- 
haps, you would give me a minute 
or two to help me out.” 

“‘ With the greatest pleasure, if 
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I can,” said Ernestine, smiling. 
Dorothy’s way of working often 
amused her. Her own mode was 
to go to the very bottom of any 
subject she had to handle, how- 
ever long it might take her. 
Dorothy had been a literary hack 
too long to attempt anything of 
the kind. ‘ 

“Now,” said Dorothy, opening 
her book, ‘‘he makes a great 
number of statements under 
the headings of ‘Popular’—I 
suppose he means prevalent— 
‘ Diseases,’ ‘Treatment of Poison- 
ing Cases,’ and so on. Here is 
Typhoid Fever, under the first 
head. He says that the exploded 
system of cure was by cathartics, 
and that patients fell like ninepins. 
The modern cure, and, as he con- 
siders, the only safe one, is dosing 
with brandy.” 

‘¢ Just so,” said Ernestine, “‘ and 
now the correct thing is to die 
drunk! He may consider that 
the safest way of sending a person 
into the next life, but for my part 
I had rather make my entrance 
in a more dignified manner. It 
is a cruel system. I have 
nursed several cases of typhoid, 
and have had it myself; and I 
am positive that cool baths and 
cool packs are not only the most 
grateful treatment to the half- 
conscious patient, but great aids 
to the recovery. Typhoid depends 
more than any known disease on 
good nursing.” 

‘That disposes of him on that 
question,” said Dorothy, who was 
quite ready to take up any idea, 
and was making rapid notes, feel- 
ing elate at the consciousness that 
they would easily be expanded 
into at least half a column of most 
learned disquisition. 

“Tf,” said Ernestine, ‘“‘he is 
making medicine easy for the 
people, he ought to say of typhoid 
fever that more mistakes are made 
about it than about anything else. 
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I have known it called galloping 
consumption in the first half of 
the illness, and towards the middle 
it is often supposed to be brain 
fever “a 

“Don’t waste your energies,” 
cried Dorothy, ‘‘I have quite 
enough. I don’t want real know- 
ledge—I only want just to look as 
if I know more than he does. 
Now, the great subject of poison- 
ing! He tells you all the symptoms 
and details, and leaves you under 
the impression that you know all 
about it, and would find out im- 
mediately if anybody were being 
poisoned.” 

‘I must look at that to see 
whether I can pick any holes for 
you—you see he may be quite 
correct up to a certain era in 
poisoning, but then poisoning is 
a science which is continually 
advancing. The poisoners are 
always ahead of the analysts. I 
have heard it said that the swind- 
lers keep one step in advance of 
the detectives, and are never really 
overtaken. The same is true of 
poisoners ; the instinct of their 
desire gives them a_ perpetual 
advantage over the scientists, who 
proceed more intellectually.” 

“That will do; I shall put all 
my scraps of information together 
and make a capital result. I am 
so glad if I can do this extra work. 
Coventry has been sighing for a 
fusty old dictionary—a first edition 
—that he saw in Booksellers’ Row 
the other day, and I shall be able 
to get it forhimnow. Ihaveseen 
him open that book and peep 
inside two or three times, and he 
has never said a word about it; 
and when he does that about any- 
thing it always makes me want so 
dreadfully to get it for him.” 

Dorothy had risen, and was 
putting her papers and book 





together ; when she turned to say 
good-bye she was startled at the 
look on Ernestine’s face. 
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‘Why, what is it now?” she 
exclaimed ; ‘‘ your thoughts have 
never gone back to your monkey- 
ish admirer ?” 

‘‘Partly they have,’ replied 
Ernestine, ‘‘and partly——” she 
hesitated, and said no more. She 
had been wondering whether it 
were possible that she should in 
reality ever have such a resting- 
place in the world as Dorothy 
had in her home. Her strong, 
independent soul was very much 
shaken by the thought of the new 
and different life she was now look- 
ing forward to ; and she could not 
help speculating upon her future. 
If, indeed, she was to find so 
pleasant and tranquil a delight in 
the home side of her life, how much 
more strength she would be able 
to put into the outer side of it! 
That was Ernestine’s thought, 
which brought into her face a new 
beauty. But that expression 
passed and left behind it the 
weariness which Dorothy had first 
seen there. 

“Come home with me,’ said 
Dorothy, when she noticed this 
look, ‘“‘we are not very busy to- 
night.” 

‘May [?” said Ernestine. ‘I 
should like to, if you are really not 
busy, for there is a dance here this 
evening, and I somehow don’t feel 
attuned to that sort of entertain- 
ment. Iam too full of the visions 
of the streets to dance for joy, and 
I never could understand dancing 
for anything else.” 

“Then come!’’ cried Dorothy, 
picking up Ernestine’s hat and 
handing it to her. 

“T will just go and tell my 
aunt,’”’ said Ernestine, ‘‘ for I said 
I should probably be in to-night.” 

She went away, returning in 
a few moments, and then they 
went out. Dorothy put her hand 
within Ernestine’s arm, a habit 
that had grown upon her lately. 
Ernestine was considerably taller, 
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and Dorothy, though so independ- 
ent in her quiet practical way, 
rather enjoyed the sense of 
seeming to lean upon someone 
else. 

They had walked half way down 
the street when suddenly Dorothy 
felt a sort of tingle in her hand, 
as if something had been commu- 
nicated to it from Ernestine’s arm. 
She had been walking quickly and 
silently, her eyes upon the ground; 
and now looking up, she saw that 
just in front of them, within the 

ight of the next lamp, stood a 
gentleman, smoking a cigar. As 
they passed him, Dorothy just 
caught a glimpse of a sallow face, 
two gleaming eyes, and some pro- 
minent white teeth; a second later 
she heard the words, “ Deuced 
fine woman, that.” 

He must have been awaiting 
a hansom which he had hailed, 
for immediately afterwards he 
drove past them in one, craning 
his neck to catch the last glimpse 
of Ernestine. 

‘Was that your admirer of this 
afternoon ?” asked Dorothy. 

** Yes,”’ answered Ernestine. 

“‘T hope he won’t annoy you,” 
said Dorothy ; ‘“‘he knows where 
you live now.” 

‘‘ T should as soon think of being 
annoyed by a midge,” said Ernes- 
tine, in her most wearied tone, 
‘‘as by an insignificant little man 
like that; but I really wish he 
had some better way of amusing 
himself than attempting to annoy 
other people.” 

‘‘Don’t mistake motives,” said 
Dorothy, with mock severity. ‘I 
told you before that he expects to 
please you. If you live in this 
world, Ernestine, you must really 
try to be rather more of it.” 

‘IT wonder,” said Ernestine, 
‘‘whether, if I devoted half-an- 
hour to a serious talk with such a 
man as that, I could shew him 
how ridiculous he had appeared 
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to-day, and how unworthy of a 
man such an appearance is?” 

“No,” answered Dorothy, 
promptly, ‘“‘he would only think 
it a great pity that such a ‘ deuced 
fine woman’ should be a chatter- 
box.” 

Ernestine laughed, and they said 
no more till they‘entered Dorothy’s 
home. Dorothy let herself in 
with a latch-key, but the sound of 
the opening door was evidently 
expected, for immediately Coventry 
appeared. 

‘‘Late for once, Dorothy the 
punctual,” he exclaimed, “ but I 
forgive you, as you have actually 
brought Minerva Medica home 
with you.” 

Ernestine smiled. ‘‘ Yes, Mr. 
Silburn, I was in such a deplor- 
able frame of mind that your wife 
insisted upon saving me from 
myself. And very grateful I am 
to her; for indeed, after the 


rough atmosphere of ordinary 


life it is like a bath of cream to 
enter into this drawing-room of 
yours.” 

“T can tell you why that is,” 
said Dorothy, ‘it’s because no- 
body ever quarrels in this room. 
Coventry is fond of saying that 
even with a pretty paper on the 
walls, and the most perfect harmony 
of colour, no room will be nice to 
look at or to be in if people dis- 
agree in it. We don’t do much 
worse here than groan and sigh a 
little now and then, when the 
cheques are dilatory, or a cold in 
the head makes brilliant writing 
difficult ; occurrences which just 
serve to tone down a little the 
general light-heartedness of the 
kittens—and Coventry. And now 
we must hurry to dinner: for I 
am ashamed of being late.” 

The kittens in question being 
established in a basket in the 
middle of the hearthrug while 
dinner was discussed, formed the 
centre of the group after that meal 
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was over. Coventry (who hada 
rooted objection to chairs) stood 
leaning against the mantelpiece 
on one side, not with his back to 
the fire like a true-born English- 
man, but with one elbow resting 
on the shelf and his eyes on 
Ernestine’s face. She was silent, 
gazing into the glowing coals, and 

oventry, who loved to study faces, 
was tracing the lines of character 
in hers, and wondering to himself 
how the fiery energy that beneath 
all its gentleness was so pre- 
dominant in it, would eventually 
find its vent. Would it be worn 
out in ardent labour? would it 
stand the test of married life and 
social intercourse, and not be 
gradually led into a more ordinary 
channel of activity? He thought 
to himself that it would subsist, 
from every other sign which he 
saw in the face before him ; for 
Ernestine’s passionate will was 
scarcely a more marked quality in 
her composition than the rare 
characteristic of a purity as perfect 
as may be in a mere imperfect 
woman. It was that which gave 
the finest and most delicate beauty 
to her face. The soul whose flame 
burns purely cannot look upon the 
world through eyes of flesh 
without bringing into them a 
charm of its own, altogether 
separate from the beautifulness of 
the physical form. 

“TI suppose,” said Dorothy, 
breaking the silence which had 
fallen upon them, ‘that you are 
sufficiently the champion of your 
sex to still feel an interest in the 
vexed question of English degrees 
for women, although you have got 
over the difficulty for yourself?” 

‘‘ Indeed, yes,’’ answered Ernes- 
tine, still gazing into the fire. “I 
am but an individual atom of the 
humanity which blindly struggles 
to find some light. And for some 
years past I have had more love 


for that half-blind, half-dumb 
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humanity than for the individuals 
which form it. It seems as if one 
had some personal acquaintance 
with mankind as a whole—one has 
heard of its struggles, triumphs, 
and failures, in the course of its 
long development—one is pre- 
pared, by experience, for its 
actions. We can judge what a 
nation will do under certain cir- 
cumstances; we can almost calcu- 
late on the actions of a collection 
of men—and we can prophesy 
with some safety how far man- 
kind as a whole is likely to change 
its habits, its creeds, its morali- 
ties, within a given time. We 
have so much knowledge of the 
character of humanity to go upon 
that we cannot be so deeply and 
unexpectedly disappointed in its 
actions and motives as we con- 
tinually are in those of individuals. 
The time is at hand for women to 
obtain any dignity in England 
that they are capable of obtaining. 
We have no cause to complain of 
our country as a whole. It is 
advancing as rapidly as it is 
possible for it to advance. Before 
very long there will be an Alma 
Mater for us upon our own soil— 
universities will open their arms 
to us, and confer their honours 
upon us. And from the actions of 
the university and of the nation 
I am learning to look for more 
comfort than can be found from 
those of individuals.” 

‘“‘T like the idea of a lady who 
considers no man big enough or 
respectable enough to shake hands 
with her, except Humanity him- 
self,” said Coventry. 

Ernestine smiled a little. Pro- 
bably Coventry Silburn was the 
only man of her acquaintance who 
could laugh at her with impunity. 
And, probably, though he seemed 
so gentle and inoffensive a being, 
he was the only man she had ever 
known of whom she really was a 
little afraid. And this was because 
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she found that the poetic nature 
which made him appear to live in 
the froth of life, really led him to 
the very heart of things. 

*“T don’t say that Humanity 
is much more respectable than the 
individual man,” she answered; 
‘but I find him more reliable and 
intelligible. When some of our 
greatest physicians—men who 
must have a vast experience of 
life, and should have a great pos- 
session of knowledge—openly 
avow their belief that innocence is 
only possible in conjunction with 
ignorance—is not that disappoint- 
ing? These men have refused to 
learn by experience—they judge 
by prejudice. We cannot depend 
on them. When men who take 
up the cudgels for advance and 
reform can condescend to vulgar 
and immodest jokes upon the very 
reforms which they advocate—is 
not that disappointing? When 
men start suddenly to the surface 
of these discussions in order to 
vehemently oppose anything which 
should destroy the innocence of 
woman, and you find them to be 
notorious evil-livers themselves— 
is not that disappointing ?” 

Ernestine had flushed, and her 
face had filled with animation. 
Dorothy, amused and half-smil- 
ing, sat and watched her. 

‘* True,” said Coventry,” I grant 
you all this; but at the same time, 
the individual will also startle and 
amaze us by unexpected revela- 
tions of beauty and of solidity. You 
must remember that every man 
has a drop of God somewhere 
in him; the difficulty is to find 
it, for the generality of people 
have bodies so much too large for 
their souls. When you get a soul 
and body that are well pro- 
portioned one to the other, 
you have something like an 
intelligible individuality. A soul, 
which is a complete and shapely 
thing, appears to me to be 
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unable, very often, to get more 
than a portion of itself into 
its body. I fancy the most con- 
tented people have bodies too big, 
bodies comfortable to move about 
in, and leaving plenty of room for 
the expansion of its small tenant. 
But when it is the other way— 
when a great soul is partially im- 
prisoned in a too small body— 
then comes distress and pain. The 
whole force of that pec will be 
centred upon the part of it that is 
embodied and active, and the poor 
frame can scarcely stand up with 
such a weight upon its shoulders.” 

‘Coventry,’ said Dorothy, with 
mock severity, ‘‘I think you are 
talking nonsense.” 

““T always am,” he answered ; 
and then, with a sudden change 
of mood, he opened a little old 
manuscript-book which he drew 
from his pocket, and began to 
walk about the room, reading 
aloud from it, in a soft and ex- 
ceedingly delicate manner. 


Like light feet of laughing children 
At a woodland ball, 
The river is leaping o’er rocks that are 
sleeping, 
Above the water-fall : 
Softly sounds and echoes mingle 
In one lingering lay, 
Of a maid straying, and love-words 
saying, 
Where mists hide her, far away. 


Never seems she to come nigher, 
Yet wait I and list 
For a voice awaking, and silver tones 
breaking, 
Through the shadowy mist. 
Darken the red wings of sunset, 
The last bird leaves the sky, 
Stilly night is falling, and one heart 
calli 
For sweet sounds that ne’er come 
nigh. 


The first star atwixt the tree tops 
Blossoms into sight ; 
Paths meet for lovers its ray dis- 


covers, 
With live finger of light. 
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Pressing mosses of the woodway 
With her faery feet, 
Comes from the shade an elf or a 
maiden 
Tryst to keep where waters meet. 


Now the waters move to music 
Of a glad surprise, 
And the white mist has opened in 
vistas 
Where her pathway lies. 
Her breathing warms the misty 
gloaming, 
And her voice is heard by flowers ; 
Like the star her eyelight compels 
the twilight 
Away from trysting-place of ours. 


Sing, O waterfall, and waken 
Choirs of sleeping birds ; 
O night-closed blossoms, expand your 
bosoms 
To catch her softest words. 
"Tis mine to be like shade, like 
blossom, 
Her presence makes to glow, 
Betwixt our faces no darksome space 


is,— 
Blended hearts will have it so. 


Ernestine, listening®eto the 
dreamy verse, seemed {to {herself 
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to be carried away in spirit from 
the sphere in which men jar in 
words together, and poison women 
with evil looks, to an impossible 
place where mingling purity and 
truth produced a mystic atmo- 
sphere of love. 

Neither of the women spoke 
when Coventry stopped reading ; 
and, as he passed the bookshelves 
in his walk, he drew out a volume 
and read aloud some stanzas, to 
refresh them, as he said, after 
listening to his own. And thus, 
after a familiar and favourite 
habit of theirs, the evening 
passed, Coventry following out 
his own thoughts, and illustrating 
them by many passages from dif- 
ferent authors, the two women 
sitting by the hearth, mostly in 
silence; though Dorothy felt in 
duty bound to make fun of her 
fanciful husband now and again. 
And Ernestine, carried thus into a 
world which she called ideal yet 
felt to be not wholly unreal, went 
home stronger and calmer, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ETHICS OF ART. 


Me. Swinsurve, with a majestic 
lilt of language peculiarly his own, 
argues that the partnership be- 
tween religion and art has been 
throughout a one-sided concordat, 
conducing to the degradation of 
the latter. The Puritans, centuries 
ago, used the same argumentative 
formula, only simply-converted. 
To them art was as distinctly 
Belial as creed is now to the 
advanced Bohemians. When, 
therefore, we find two opposite 
camps of thought thus unanimous 
in denouncing the connection be- 
tween the phenomena of spiritual 
and esthetic excellence, we are 
naturally disposed to assume that 
there must be some force in the 
contention. We confess to a lack 
of the patience necessary to analyse 
the Puritan argument, which is 
essentially iconoclastic, was in- 
spired by blind prejudice, and 
aims not more at severing the ties 
which have bound art and religion 
together from the earliest days, 
than at the total elimination of art 
altogether. Mr. Swinburne’s rea- 
soning, however, is of a kind 
which deserves to be weighed 
accurately, more especially as such 
examples as Michael Angelo and 
Mozart at once occur to the mind 
as cases in point. Unfortunately 
he has somewhat lessened the 
obligation we should otherwise 
feel for his proclamation of the 
autonomy of art, by pressing with 
undue severity—whether from an 
@ priori or from an historical point 
of view—on religion. Art and 
religion are parallels. Mr. Swin- 


burne appears to pose them as 
contradictories. In short, unless 
we have utterly misread his mean- 
ing, he adopts the Bohemian 
philosophy of art, which is dia- 
metrically antagonistic to the 
philosophy of Christianity since 
it dispenses with the notion of 
moral responsibility, and not 
only treats the impeccability 
of the artist as being axiomatic, 
but further virtually recommends 
the lesion of all moral sense as a 
condition of the perfectibility of 
his art. 

To most minds implete with 
devotion to beauty such an aspect 
of art, artists, and the art-life 
amounts to sacrilege. We con- 
ceive the soul of the artist to be 
higher than that of ordinary 
humanity. We picture him among 
the trees and on the hills, watchi 
the ——- moods of nature oa 
9 


gleaning loveliness everywhere, 
even in Mr. Swinburne’s own 
‘dim skies.” For us he is lis- 


tening to the trill of song-birds, 
the roar of waters, the sweep of the 
winds, that he may combine them 
in immortal harmonies. Or mayhap 
an inborn dramatic impulse leads 
him to analyse the springs of 
human action, and bestowing upon 
each a concrete form, so to inter- 
weave them as to evoke tears or 
laughter, pain or pleasure, in those 
who hear te orreadhim. Now, 
that earthliness is an essential 
concomitant of pursuits seemingly 
so elevating sounds like a bitter 
paradox simply nauseating. Let 
us admit, for the sake of candour, 
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that since the Renaissance artists 
have been, as a body, neither very 
religious nor very moral ; that they 
have often been the slaves of 
passion, or the votaries of Bacchus. 
It remains none the less to be 
proved that there is not a more 
excellent way than that which 
dichotomised the lives of Lord 
Byron and Schubert, than that 
which cut short the ineffable song 
of Chopin, and dimmed the eye of 
Raphael. Must all art, except 
that which is evolved from a 
brain devoid of a conscience, be 
wooden? Is emotion, an essential 
of true art, denied to all except 
those who accept Lord Rochester’s 
multum in parvo creed—Fay ce que 
voudras ? Surely to advance 
propositions involving so mise- 
rable a bathos would be to arouse 
the indignation of mankind; in- 
deed, were the Bohemian theory— 
with all its obliquities and, we 
will add too, its erratic canons of 
criticism—universally adopted by 
the guild of art, we might fairly 
anticipate that history would repeat 
the insanity of the Iconoclasts and 
the brutality of the Puritans. The 
world will ever be very gentle, 
very lenient, and long-suffering 
towards the /aches and eccentricities 
of genius—even our most rigidly 
orthodox have learnt to love 
Shelley—but the world, in plain 
English, will not endorse the 
thesis that to become a good artist 
aman must empty himself of any 
reverence, however indefinite, for 
a Supreme Being, or must 
descend one step from his own 
level of self-respect, be that level 
what it may. 

In writing of art we use the 
term generically. In popular par- 
lance, our English Kistler is 
nothing if not a painter; Mr. 
Tennyson is an artist, of course, 
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but only metaphorically ; the late 
Sir Sterndale Bennett was an 
artiste, not an artist, the final ‘“‘e” 
being added to mark the distinc- 
tion. Even in France the same 
heresy prevails. The ablest modern 
work on ‘Les Artistes” ignores 
the poet, the dramatist, the com- 
poser, and the architect, thus con- 
fining the nomenclature of art to 
painters and sculptors. Its author,* 
who in some respects deserves to 
be styled the French Ruskin, 
volunteers the following grotesque 
apology for the predominance of 
painting :—‘‘ La prédominance de 
la peinture sur les autres arts est 
particuliére aux époques chrétien- 
nes, et cela tient justement a ce 
que la peinture, n’excluant pas la 
laideur, a pu mettre en lumiére une 
autre beauté que celle du corps, et 
embrasser ainsi toute la nature, 
sans condamner aucun modéle, 
pourvu qu'il efit une ame”—a 
rather back-handed compliment to 
painting, by-the-bye. It is to 
Germany, therefore, the land of 
patient criticism, that we must 
look for an intelligent appreciation 
of the relative claims of each 
department of art. There the 
notion of the unity of art has been 
formulated and accepted. There 
we find a Wagner, so thoroughly 
convinced of the equality of the 
other arts with his own as to 
attempt to fuseall of them together, 
music being unduly subordinated. 
There, too, among a people ear- 
nest, serious, progressive, incapable 
of being satisfied with any stand- 
point, but filled with an exalted 
belief in the future of humanity, 
the idea of the Kiinstler is that of 
a prophet; by whom, however, 
excellence is never attained with- 
out the energy, the devotion, the 
unselfishness, the multum sudare et 
algere, of an athlete. A critic of the 


* M. Charles Blanc, membre de |’ Académie Francaise, 
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type of Kiigeler would hardly 
maintain that geist is intensified by 
the creation of a phase of mind 
which severe censors would desig- 
nate as reckless; and, indeed, as 
an illustration in point, the 
enormous capacity of Schubert 
would have raised him to a 
higher level had his morale been 
less depressing. Even in his noblest 
works, ¢.g., the A minor Sonata, 
he is apt to maunder like a man 
whose backbone has been enfeebled 
by schnaps. Or again, to take 
the highest exemplar of art of this 
— if not, indeed, of any—era, Felix 
Mendelssohn. Through the medium 
of his published life and letters, 
his character has been photo- 
graphed on the English mind, and 
therein is perceptible every virtue 
which Bohemianism can lay claim 
to—warm-heartedness, zeal, tend- 
erness, unselfishness, generosity— 
coupled with a reverence for right, 
and a sensibility of conscience. 
These qualities—albeit he was no 
hermit, no ascetic, no misogynist, 
like Eugéne Delacroix, whose 
ideas, by-the-bye, corresponded 
in grandeur, lucidity, and purity 
with his life and mental habit 
—have placed him on the most 
exalted pedestal, not only among 
artists, but among men. Apropos, 
so great is the resemblance be- 
tween the art instincts of the 
great French colourist, and those 
of the tone-poet of the Leipsic 
Conservatorium, that we will ven- 
ture to quote a criticism on the 
former which applies exactly to the 
latter :—‘‘ L’harmonie, Delacroix 
ne l’entendait pas comme la plupart 
des autres peintres. Il la voulait 
splendide et remuée, aigrie par les 
disonances, et, pour ainsi parler, 
delicieusement amére.” Was this 
special feature in either case the 
result of absolute absorption in 
art? May it be accounted for by 
the fact of both Delacroix and 
Mendelssohn having constituted 
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art the ergon of existence, of their 
having cast aside such engrossing 
parerga as, e.g., illicit love, money- 
making, Bacchanalian associations 
—in a word—worldliness ? 

It may be rejoined that there 
have been ere now musicians as 
sterling as Mendelssohn, painters 
even more celebrated than Eugéne 
Delacroix. We will not pause to 
discuss either the one affirmation 
or the other. The issue we at- 
tempt to raise is not historical, but 
ethical, and it is enough for our 
purpose to be able to point to the 
triumphs of art-creators whose 
lives were based on the lines of 
conscience, since if supreme excel- 
lence be attainable without dal- 
liance with the equivocal, then the 
artist is not inevitably deprived 
by reason of his pursuits of 
the habit of moral choice, and 
as @ necessary consequence art 
is relieved of a stigma which we 
will venture to affirm would 
be a burden too heavy for it 
to bear, even supposing the Chris- 
tian ideal were a dead letter, and 
neopaganism triumphant. Art has 
indisputably a grand part to play 
in the perfecting of our race, and 
on that account alone we should 
be jealous of its repute. Its aris- 
tocracy, the oligarchy of nature, 
should shine not only on account 
of beautiful perceptions, not only 
because of beautiful intellect, but 
still more on account of beauty of 
soul, in the absence of which the 
Dutch painter devotes his art to 
the delineation of a butcher’s shop, 
and the French dramatist to the 
sroduction of éguivogues and risqué 
jokes. Not that we desire to gauge 
any one department of art by a 
Puritan standard. We claim to 
be as sincere as Mr. Swinburne in 
insisting on the supremacy of art. 
If art aids religion, or social life, 
or government, she does so as an 
equal, not as a slave. But on the 
other hand, we cannot admit that 
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all religious men, still less that all 
moralists are ipso facto Philistines. 
Nothing, indeed, can be farther 
from the truth. The real Philis- 
tines are those who, claiming in- 
spiration and technical proficiency, 
lose sight of absolute immortal 
Beauty, than which in its every 
form, from the nude which appals 
the prurient to the Madonna which 
satisfies the religious enthusiast, 
nothing on earth is more holy, 
subject only to one proviso, viz., 
that its conception is ideal, and 
thus liberated of grossness. 

We have argued that art and 
religion may be symbolised by 
parallel lines. We will add that 
in our judgment, so far as the 
lives of artists are concerned, they 
cannot be too close parallels. The 
Founder of our faith—be it 
written with reverence—was of all 
artists the truest. His sympathy 
with the beauties of nature, His 
tenderness toward children, His 
~entle but firm disregard of the 
ooinion of men, His fusion of ab- 
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stract doctrines in a large love, His 
marvellous self-absorption, as well 
as the drama of His life and death, 
more than justify the assertion. 
It is pontibe for a genuine dis 
ciple of such a Master—as was 
Mendelssohn—to occupy the inter- 
mediate space between the line of 
art and the line of religion, and to 
disprove the fallacy that these 
lines do not run in the same plane. 
A few more such apostles of 
zestheticism, and artists in this not 
ungenial, yet tardily sympathetic 
land of ours would be accorded by 
acclamation the lofty position to 
which they are by birthright and 
achievements justly entitled—and 
by artists we mean not merely 
the Academicians, who have come 
in for a perhaps disproportionate 
share of caressing, but the poets, 
the musicians, the dramatists, the 
writers of fiction—all, in a word, 
who are the preachers of the 
Gospel of God’s Beauty to the 
lesser world at home, and the 
greater world abroad. 


Compton READE. 
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AND FACTS IN THE INDIAN 


IRRIGATION CONTROVERSY. 


GovERNMENT by party is one of 
the most remarkable features in 
modern English civilisation. Far 
from being confined to the limits 
of Parliament, it permeates the 
whole fabric of society. It has 
undoubtedly many advantages, 
but it is capable of being pushed 
a great deal too far, and broadly 
speaking, we are of opinion that, 
although government by party is 
very re all oi to the cause of 
Freedom, it is, on the whole, dis- 
advantageous to the cause of Truth. 
We think, for instance, that itis a 
matter for regret that the question 
of irrigation in India cannot be 
discussed upon its merits, and with- 
out the introduction of what may 
be called the railway element into 
the controversy. Reprisals will 
not lead to truth, nor heated con- 
troversy to that calm appreciation 
of the real facts of the case which 
is so much wanted, and which, in 
the face of past and future famines, 
is of such capital importance both 
to England and to India. 

In some parts of India canals 
have paid enormously as mere 
financial speculations. The Go- 
davery Works, according to the 
Government statistics, have paid 
for some years, on an average, 
twenty-one per cent; the Kistna, 
fifteen per cent.; the Tanjore, or 
Cauvery Delta, eighty-five per 
cent.; and the Eastern Jumna, 
twenty-five per cent. net return on 
the capital outlay, and many more 
are paying from three to six per 


cent. (Report on Condition, §c., of 
India, 1876, p. 34.) It is evident, 

therefore, that under certain cir- 

cumstances canals can be made to 

pay a large direct return, as well 

as to serve as an “insurance 

against famine.” , 

Sir James FitzJames Stephen, 
in his letter published in the Times 
of December 27th, gives as one 
reason for not making new canals 
that ‘‘ people do not like to pay for 
years together for what hey do 
not want merely in order that they 
may escape starvation which after 
all may never come.” 

This remark is calculated to con- 
vey the erroneous impression that 
in ordinary seasons canals are of no 
use, which is very far from being 
the case. In most districts, and in 
most seasons in India, canal water 
may be profitably applied to the 
land during at least six months out 
of the twelve. 

But this is very far from being 
the only statement in Sir James 
Stephen’s letter which is calculated 
to mislead the English public. 
Indeed, the Times clearly pointed 
out, in a leading article upon 
the subject of his letter, the trans- 
parent fallacy of his assertion 
that the Indian Government has 
paid nothing for the railways be- 
cause the money was raised from 
English shareholders; but the 
writer did not go on to say, as he 
ought, that the ‘table’? which Sir 
James owed ‘‘ to the kindness of a 
friend,” and which was quoted in 
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his letter referred to, to ‘set the 
matter in a clear light,” was at 
least equally fallacious. In such 
matters there should be no better 
EXPENDITURE. 
Raitways. 
Guaranteed interest, 
less net traffic receipts. 


1872-3 


And in the last Report on Indian 
Railways, carrying the accounts 
down to the end of 1876, we read 
(p. 22):—Difference between re- 
ceipts and guaranteed interest, 
that is to say, the net amounts 
chargeable against the revenues 
of the country for the last two 
years respectively were :— 


In 1875 £1,247,338 
ee £588,467 


Now in the face of these statis- 
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friend than the last official Blue 
Book (Report cited above, p. 16), 
from which we extract the follow- 
ing table :— 
1873-4 


1874-5 1875-6 


£2,110,501 | £1,487,352 | £1,244,562 | £975,310 


| 


tics, published on official authority, 
and if erroneous, certainly not 
likely to be unfavourable to the 
department which prepared them, 
Sir James Stephen’s anonymous 
friend has the effrontery to supply 
him with statistics, which ordinary 
people are of course content to 
take as accurate, as having been 
adopted by so eminent an authoe 
rity as Sir James Stephen. He 
says (we are still quoting his letter 
to the Times) :— 


“The following table of the net receipts and guaranteed interest for 


the last three years sets this in a clear light. 


of the friend already referred to.” 
Net Receipts in India. 


1875-6 £4,282,291 
1876-7 £4,972,400 
1877-8 £5,972,260 


On the basis of these figures Sir 
James Stephen proceeds to say 
that “the excess of receipts over 
guaranteed interest in the last 


three years is £1,275,207”! We 
really must protest against so 
preposterous a conclusion, derived 
from statistics which are not only 
inaccurate, but actually prophetic, 
but for many reasons we prefer to 
make no further comment on the 
preparation and use of this extra- 
ordinary table, brought out so 
early that it preceded the accounts 
of the English railways for the 
last year but one of which it gives 
the figures, namely, 1877. 

But this is not by any means 
the last word on the subject. 


Guaranteed Interest. 
£4,637,891 
£4,658,853 
£4,655,000 


I owe it to the kindness 


Differences. 

— £355,600 
+ £313,547 
+ £1,317,260 


Even the Government returns do 
not take into their accounts the 
amounts paid for the land on which 
the railways are constructed, 
the expenses connected with the 
State, as opposed to the Guaran- 
teed railways, and the interest 
on accumulated arrears of interest 
due by the railways to the Govern- 
ment, on which account nearly 
£62,000,000 in all has been thus 
advanced by Government to the 
Companies ; and even now, when 
some of the railways are payi 
so well, only £34,700,000 has 
been paid back, leaving nearly 
£27,000,000 still due. (Report on 
Railways i India, cited above, 
p. 26.) 
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But we have no desire to pursue 
our advantage any further. Rail- 
ways in India are, no doubt, a 
very expensive luxury, but they 
are very pleasant and in many 
ways very useful; and they have 
done a great deal to open and 
civilise the country, and as they 
are better managed and as the 
country grows richer, they will no 
doubt pay better. Meanwhile, if 
they are dragged into the con- 
troversy at all, by way of proving 
that irrigation is a fallacy, they 
should be fairly considered, and 
not made the subject of imaginary 
or fanciful statistics. 

The fact, then, remains that the 
Indian Government has to pay a 
large sum every year on account 
of guaranteed interest to the rail- 
ways—or to the shareholders, 
which amounts to precisely the 
same thing; but how this affects 
the question of whether or not 
more irrigation works should be 
undertaken in that country, we 
confess we entirely fail to see. 

But although railways are not 
directly a source of revenue in 
India, Irrigation Canalsare. Mr. 
‘Thornton, the Under-Secretary of 
State for India in the Department 
of Public Works, and who is 
obviously a much better authority 
on the subject than Sir James 
Stephen, stated, in a paper lately 
read by him before the Society of 
Arts, that about thirteen millions 
sterling had been spent in irriga- 
tion works, producing a return of 
about one million per annum, or 
nearly eight per cent. on capital 
expended, taking the successful 
and unsuccessful works together. 

Now if some of these pay 
twenty, thirty-five, and eighty- 
five per cent., it needs no 
ghost come from the dead to tell 
us that many must be worked at a 
loss to bring down the average. 
We do not require to be told this as 
an argument against the develop- 


ment of the canal system in India. 
But we ought to be told the causes 
of failure. Were the unsuccessful 
works undertaken without suffi- 
cient consideration ? Whatare the 
obstacles, past or present, to their 
success? And how far and in 
what direction have they failed ? 
This is exactly what we are not 
told and what the Government and 
their advocates cannot or will not 
tell us. When we know all this, 
then perhaps we shall- be able to 
decide what irrigation works 
should, and what should not be 
undertaken in future. 

It is obvious that every canal 
likely to be directly a financial 
success, or even indirectly a source 
of revenue to the country, should 
be undertaken without delay, but 
that, on the other hand, no canal 
should be cut which is not tole- 
rably certain to fulfil these con- 
ditions. 

We ought to have the pros and 
cons of irrigation in general, and 
of certain schemes which have 
been sanctioned and laid on the 
official shelf years ago in particu- 
lar. Sir James Stephen is a 
lawyer and not an engineer, and 
his views on the subject are, 
therefore, of no more value than 
those of any other clever man who 
has been for some three years in 
India; but we should like to see in- 
dependent Royal Commissioners— 
anxious only to arrive at truth— 
examining Sir Arthur Cotton on 
the one side, and the cleverest of 
the Indian canal engineers who 
hold views the most diametrically 
opposed to those of Sir Arthur, on 
the other. At present there are 
really no sufficient materials ob- 
tainable to enable the most 
unprejudiced inquirer to make 
up his mind as to the real merits 
of the case. The Indian Govern- 
ment have published no Blue Book 
on the subject of irrigation, and 
reply to those who desire inquiry, 
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first, that it is well ascertained 
that canals do not pay, and that 
accordingly it would be madness to 
construct any new ones, and secondly, 
that they are constructing new ones 
as fast as they can. This reminds 
one of the celebrated story of the 
defence made in an action for 
damage done to a kettle that had 
been lent: namely, first, that the 
kettle was broken when bor- 
rowed by the defendant, and 
secondly, that it was whole 
when returned to the plaintiff. 
Sir James Stephen and Lord 
Salisbury have told us that ‘‘ water 
will not run up hill,” ergo, irriga- 
tion works are an absurdity; but 
we think when Sir John Stachey 
virtually confesses the inability of 
his Government to deal with the 
question of the prevention of 
famines, and proposes to lay by a 
million and a-half a year to pay 
for them when they recur, the 
English public kas a right to take 
the deliberate opinion of those 
who are best qualified to form an 
opinion on the subject, and see 
whether—prevention being pro- 
verbially better than cure— 
extended irrigation may not 
increase the wealth, the prosperity, 
and the happiness of India.* 

The question surely is at least 
one deserving of serious considera- 
tion by competent judges and 
serious arguments from all. 

It is impossible to approach the 
subject of Indian Irrigation with- 
out mentioning the name of Sir 
Arthur Cotton. It is the fashion 
to call him a visionary, a man with 
water on the brain, an engineer 
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who proposes to make water run 
up hill. We may allow that Sir 
Arthur, in the course of his per- 
sistent advocacy of irrigation as 
one of the great wants of India, 
has made many statements which 
his better judgment would consider 
somewhat exaggerated; and the 
contemptuous and determined op- 
position of the Indian Government 
has no doubt betrayed a man 
who is by nature an enthusiast 
into many expressions which 
would, perhaps, have better re- 
mained unsaid; but at the same 
time people should not forget that 
Sir Arthur Cotton is very far from 
being an unpractical hobby-rider. 
He has himself constructed two of 
the most successful canals in India, 
the Tanjore, or Cauvery Delta, 
which is an irrigation canal pur et 
simple and is stated in the last 
Government Blue Book to pay 
eighty-six per cent. on the origi- 
nal outlay; and the Godavery 
Canal, which is constructed for 
traffic as well as irrigation and 
which gives a net return of 
twenty-one per cent. 

The remembrance or knowledge 
of these successes should serve to 
induce those ready-witted gentle- 
men who are so prone to sneer 
at Sir Arthur Cotton, but know 
nothing whatever of Indian irriga- 
tion works, to moderate their lan- 
guage, and to consider him, at all 
events, as well entitled to a hearing 
as a successful jurisconsult, or the 
numerous ‘‘ well-informed” writers 
and speakers who denounce him 
as eminently unpractical. All Sir 
Arthur Cotton has done is to con- 


* We are glad to see that the apparent conflict of evidence which has marked 
the question of Irrigation in India, may now be expected to be fairly settled by 


fuller information. A motion was 


to in the House of Commons, on the 


22nd Jan., in the following terms :—*That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into, and report upon, the expediency of constructing public works in India, 
with money raised on loan, both as regards financial results and the prevention of 


famines.” 
India to collect information.—Ep., 


And a Commission has been appointed by the Secretary of State for 
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struct works which earn their 
steady twenty and eighty-five 
per cent., and we cannot 
help thinking that this is 
tolerably practical. But when 
people who know nothing about 
either engineering or about the 
wants of rural India, say that Sir 
Arthur Cotton “‘has got water on 
the brain,” they seem to think they 
have advanced an almost un- 
answerable argument; and when 
they add that ‘‘ water will not run 
up hill, youknow,” thesubject may 
be regarded as finally disposed of. 

To return once more to Sir 
James Stephen’s letter, already 
alluded to, he says in the course 
of argument :—‘ There are a vast 
number of people who would 
much rather have the water in 
the rivers than in the canals. The 
inhabitants of Lahore would be 
no better pleased at having the 
volume of the Ravee largely and 
permanently diminished, than the 
inhabitants of London would be 
if a similar operation was per- 
formed on the Thames . ‘ 
And it must be remembered that 
every irrigation project involves 
more or less interference with 
existing rights and interests.” 

It would seem as if Sir James 
Stephen did not know that ‘the 
volume of the Ravee”’ is “largely 
and permanently diminished” by 
the Bari Doab Canal Irrigation 
Works, and that the people of 
Lahore are not only well ‘‘pleased”’ 
at the operation, but they are using 
the canal water to create beautiful 
gardens as well as to grow rich 
crops on the very ground which, 
when the volume of the Ravee 
was still undiminished, was an arid 
and worthless waste. As to this 
we speak from personal expe- 
rience. An ‘interference with 
existing rights and _ interests” 
sounds very formidable in the 
mouth of a great lawyer, but every 
one who is acquainted with the 
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country parts of India knows that . 
the rivers, far from being a matter 
of vested interest, are a source of 
constant annoyance and loss to the 
riparian proprietors, changing their 
channels in the most capricious and 
perverse way, over-flowing their 
banks when it rains and the water 
is not wanted, and dwindling down 
to a tenth or even a fiftieth of 
their breadth and volume in times 
of drought. They are useless for 
irrigation purposes without the 
cutting of canals, and they are 
always more or less dangerous for 
navigation in the comparatively 
few cases in which they are 
practically navigable at all. And 
yet Sir James Stephen is afraid 
to make canals for fear of taking 
some of the water away from the 
rivers ! 

There is but one more argument 
advanced by Mr. Bright’s critic 
which we have space at the present 
time to notice, and that is that the 
people of India do not like irriga- 
tion and will not take the water. 
This sounds even more formidable 
than ‘‘ vested interesis.” 

Now long before British rule, 
irrigation works were largely 
undertaken by native rulers, and 
many of these works are still in 
active and successful operation. 
And yet Sir James Stephen writes 
as if irrigation canals were an in- 
vention of Sir Arthur Cotton’s, 
and argues that ‘‘the most con- 
servative peasantry in the world 
did not understand them and would 
have nothing to do with them.” 

Let us hear what the most con- 
servative peasantry in the world 
have to say for themselves upon 
the subject. 

On the 13th of November last 
the Duke of Buckingham, Governor 
of Madras, paid a visit to Trichi- 
nopoly, and an address was pre- 
sented to him by the native 
Zemindars of the district, from 
which we extract the following 
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_—o the authority of the 
adras Mail of November 14th, 
1877, in which the address is 
printed at length :— 


‘It was here, in Trichinopoly, 
that the earliest triumph of hydraulic 
science was achieved by Captain (now 
General Sir Arthur) Cotton (all 
honour to his name). Taking the 
idea probably from the grand anicut, 
a most remarable work of remote 
times and a monument of untutored 
native engineering skill, Captain 
Cotton conceived and carried out the 
bold idea of controlling the Coleroon 
by means of a gigantic masonry dam, 
so as to arrest the drying up of the 
Cauvery, which became imminent 
year after year. The successful result 
of the Upper and Lower anicuts of 
the Coleroon emboldened that great 
engineer to bridle the Godavery, a 
river five miles broad at the point 
chosen, in a similar way, and with 
still more magnificent results. Thence- 
forward, this plan of Deltaic irrigation 
has been applied to the rivers Krishna 
and Pen-nar, and to the rivers of 
other Presidencies, the Mahanuddi, 
in Orissa ; the Ganges Canal, in the 
Dooab ; the Soane, in Bengal: all 
which works have converted the tracts 
affected into scenes of matchless fer- 
tility and wealth, and have for ever 
protected them and neighbouring 
provinces from the disaster of recur- 
ring droughts. 

The Coleroon anicut having been 
designed mainly to secure the plentiful 
irrigation of Tanjore, the share of 
Trichinopoly in the benefit is com- 
paratively small. But it is believed, 
not without good grounds for the 
belief, that there is ample room for 
other irrigation works which will 
benefit a still larger area in the 
district.” 

Those who know India best will 
best appreciate the full significance 
of these words. That natives should 
speak to the Governor of Madras 
in praise of Sir Arthur Cotton and 
his works shews pretty clearly 
that the address was inspired by 
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no official authority ; and that 
natives should petition the Govern- 
ment in favour of irrigation, which 
is known to be unpopular with the 
rulers of India, shews a profound 
conviction in their minds that in- 
creased irrigation is a crying want 
—at all events, in their district. 

In many parts of India, no doubt, 
canals are impracticable, in many 
others they are scarcely needed; in 
others, again, where they might be 
dev wlenel with adv antage, the 
natives are not yet sufficiently alive 
to their own interests as to desire to 
take the water. But they merely 
require to be taught, and those who 
are answerable for the administra- 
tion of the country ought to be 
ashamed to confess that they are 
unable to make the cultivators of 
certain districts see what is so 
obviously to their advantage, and 
what the cultivators of so many 
other districts already see so clearly 
and have always seen. 

Instead of this, these laissez faire 
officials eagerly adduce this reluc- 
tance on the part of the ignorant 
cultivators of certain districts as 
an argument against canals in 
general, and especially against 
canals undertaken by private 
companies, which are even more 
odious to the official mind than 
those constructed by the D. P. W. 

** Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?”’ 

Sir Andrew Clarke’s recent 
statement to the Calcutta Council 
does not throw much light upon 
the subject. As a Minister of 
Public Works, Sir Andrew Clarke 
has done literally nothing at all ; 
the barren results of the new office 
to which he was appointed over 
two years ago, shew clearly that 
it is not the multiplication of 
offices, but the enlargement of 

licy that is wanted at Simla and 

Jalcutta. 
Uuick Rarru Burke. 
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Tue Home Rulers did little during 
the Session of 1876 to advance the 
cause to which they have ostensibly 
dedicated themselves. A Parlia- 
ment in College Green was no 
nearer than before. But those who 
undertook to shew their fitness for 
ruling Ireland by putting obstacles 
in the way of government in Great 
Britain, in the Colonies, and in 
India, had a certain measure of 
success. Some Bills were passed, 
in spite of their efforts, with much 
more noise but less real discussion 
than there would otherwise have 
been. They made themselves so 
troublesome that the Ministry re- 
sorted to unusual and doubtful 
means of repression. It is obvious 


that such an episode as the twenty- 
six hours’ sitting, in which relays 
were brought up to vote down 
Obstruction, cannot often be re- 


peated. The scene was very dis- 
creditable, and the cléture, possibly 
tyrannical and certainly repugnant 
to English tradition, would really 
strain the Constitution less. Mr. 
Parnell has done nothing for 
Ireland, but he has made an appre- 
ciable addition to the already 
enormous friction of the legislative 
machine, and it may not be easy 
to find a remedy. It is scarcel 
possible to conceive one which 
shall not be objectionable in some 
way or other. 

In proroguing Parliament Her 
Majesty often alludes to the 
business, scarcely less important 
than that of law making, which 
awaits the members at home. But 
the Home Rulers were destined to 
be less peacefully, if not more 
usefully, lcitenel than in attend- 
ing to local business. A problem 


affecting their very existence as a 
party called loudly for solution. 
Parliamentarianism or Obstruction, 
League or Confederation, Butt or 
Parnell—that was and still is the 
question. The Clare election, in 
which Sir Brian O’Loghlen, under 
clerical patronage, succeeded to his 
lamented brother’s seat in spite of 
the veteran, O’Gorman Mahon, 
round whom the extreme National- 
ists rallied, might seem a victory 
for Mr. Butt ; though the majority 
was not very large. The 
O’Donoghue, who carried Tralee 
by a single vote at the general 
election, had taken a very strong 
part against Obstruction. A por- 
tion of his constituents being much 
disgusted, the chief of the glens 
wrote to justify his Parliamentary 
action. With characteristic vigour 
of expression, he ridiculed ‘ one of 
Mr. Parnell’s most vital amend- 
ments, which was intended to 
confer the Parliamentary franchise 
upon every Hottentot who being 
just out of his teens was of sound 
mind and unblemished character.” 
He had not given, and he declined 
to give, any support whatever to 
such absurdities, and he felt that 
he ‘‘might just as well be called 
upon to prove his fidelity to 
Ireland \ joining Messrs. 
O'Donnell, Biggar, O’Connor 
Power, and Parnell in a hornpipe 
upon the floor of the House of 
Commons.”” He further denounced 
‘that lying section of our Press 
which represents our whole system 
of government as one vast 
machinery for the torture of the 
people.” Whatever Tralee may 
think, the Irish in England did 
not approve of these sentiments, 
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and at a large meeting held in a 
northern town soon after, The 
O’Donoghue’s name was received 
with ‘“ fearful booings.” 

Meanwhile, the Obstructionists 
were not idle. On the 18th of 
August, Mr. O’Donnell spoke at 
Glasgow, denouncing the policy of 
“field days and occasional bursts 
of eloquence, to be duly reported 
in the Irish papers and duly sup- 
pressed in the London Press.” A 
vote of confidence in Mr. O’ Donnell 
was carried by a show of hands, 
and either the hon. gentleman or 
Mr. John Ferguson—the report is 
not quite clear—said that if every 
hand held a spear the vote would 
have more force. Mr. Ferguson, 
who was in the chair, said the 
Government had felt the first 
touch of the lance, but they did 
not know what was to follow. 
Another speaker said that the 
bone and sinew of Ireland present 
at that meeting would be an im- 
portant factor in the settlement 
of the dispute with the British 
Government ; and another that 
there were 10,000 men who would 
not hesitate to shed their blood for 
Ireland. This idle vapouring is 
only worth quoting in so far as it 
proves under what a free Constitu- 
tion we live. Mr. O’Donnell ex- 
pressed great indignation because 
the Scotch members shewed a base 
contentment. ‘If Scotland,” he 
said, ‘“‘were content to be the 
house-dog of Great Britain, the 
wolf-dogs of Ireland would not 
barter their freedom for all the 
pock-puddings that could come 
from the Sassenach.” Mr. O’Don- 
nell’s Scotch idiom is not very 
correct. At all events, Andrew 
Fairservice is not to be revived, 
and Scotchmen, even perhaps the 
pont members for Edinburgh, 

now when they are well off. 

On the same day that Mr. 
‘O'Donnell was electrifying Glas- 
gow, a deputation of London Irish 
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favourable to Obstruction waited 
on Mr. Butt in St. George’s Road. 
They complained that over 115 
measures introduced into the 
present Parliament had been igno- 
miniously rejected by the ‘ intru- 
sion” of the British vote; the 
solitary exception being Mr. Butt’s 
Act enabling certain towns to 
nominate their sheriffs subject to 
the viceregal veto. The criticism 
on the legislative barrenness of 
Home Rule was pretty correct. 
But Mr. Butt excels in the royal 
art of making speeches with 
nothing in them, and he answered 
his visitors in this vein. He had 
been ill; the Whigs were finding 
out that they could never regain 
power without the Irish contingent, 
and were already pledged to equal- 
ise the franchise; County Boards 
would soon be established; the 
Home Rule party existed, and 
anyone who tried to break it 
up would incur a grave responsi- 
bility. This was not satisfying 
to men who thirst for an inde- 
pendent legislature. The only 
practical suggestion made by Mr. 
Butt was that every Irish 
grievance should in future be ex- 
posed on the Estimates. Surely 
Irish grievances do not lack 
exposure. 

The Obstructionists did not lin- 
ger long in Saxonland, but passed 
that strip of sea which is account- 
able forsomuch. Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. Biggar were received at a 
crowded meeting in the Rotundo. 
Mr. Kirk, M.P., and Mr. W. H. 
O’Sullivan, M.P., also attended, 
but no other persons generally 
known in Ireland. Mr. O’Sullivan, 
who is in the trade, once more de- 
fended the interests of Irish 
whisky-drinkers, complaining that 
beer got off too easily, but of 
course neglecting to notice that 
Scotch whisky and English gin 
pay as much as John Jameson’s 
genuine pot-still spirit. Mr. Par- 
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nell made a long and solemn 
oration in his usual style, recapitu- 
lating the arguments with which 
the public is only too familiar. 
The fiberal and equitable temper 
in which he studies politics may 
be inferred from the following 
passage, in which he urged the 
necessity of punishing England for 
misgoverning Ireland :—‘‘ Now 
there was a radical difference 
between punishment and concilia- 
tion. Did they conciliate the 
housebreaker who broke into their 
house in the dead of the night, to 
rob them of their possessions and 
cut their throats into the bargain ? 
Did they conciliate the highway- 
man who stopped them on the 
road, and put a pistol to their 
head, and asked them for their 
money or their life? This was cer- 
tainly not the way to deal with the 
English housebreaker, the English 
robber, and the English highway- 
man. They must punish them.” 
This curious application of the 
criminal code, in the principles of 
which Mr. Parnell might usefully 
instruct the average Srish juror, 
was, of course, vociferously ap- 
plauded. Ifthe speaker were as 
outspoken in Parliament as in 
Dublin, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would soon be able to find 
some words worth taking down. 
While the member for Meath 
was declaiming inside the Rotundo, 
a large crowd out in Sackville 
Street discussed the question of 
the hour in their own way. Such 
cries as ‘‘ We'll follow Thomas 
Davis,” and ‘“ We’ll not follow 
Isaac Butt,’’ were heard, and the 
multitude escorted the honourable 
——— to the Imperial Hotel. 
r. Biggar, who is an eminently 
practical man, was equal to the 
occasion, and called successively 
for three groans for the Whigs, 
for the Tories, and for the Irish 
traitors. The two first calls re- 
«eived equal responses, the third a 
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far stronger and more decided one. 
Then came Mr. Parnell’s turn, 
who said ditto to his friend, and 
again there were three volleys of 
groans, in the same order, and of 
the same degree of relative seve- 
rity. The opinion of Sackville 
Street was decidedly adverse to 
Mr. Butt. 

A week later the scene again 
shifted to England. The Annual 
Convention of the Home Rule Con- 
federation of Great Britain met at 
Liverpool on the 27th August, 
with closed doors. As was inevit- 
able under the circumstances, 
doubts have been thrown on the 
published report, but there can be 
none about the resolutions passed. 
Mr. Butt at first took the chair as 
President of the Association, and 
while he was present nothing more 
was done than to declare generally 
for a vigorous policy. Probably 
there was some desire to spare the 
father of Home Rule, who soon 
left the meeting. Mr. Ferguson, 
who, after his warlike utterances 
at Glasgow, had come thither also, 
then took the chair. It was re- 
solved—‘‘ That the Convention. of 
the Home Rule Confederation of 
Great Britain hereby endorses the 
vigorous policy pursued during 
the late Session by those members 
of the Home Rule party who are 
termed ‘ Obstructionists.’ ” 

Those words, at all events, can- 
not be explained away. Mr. Butt 
afterwards wrote a letter to the 
Times, which, if it meant anything, 
reiterated his resolution to retire 
from political life rather than take 
part in the policy adopted by the 
confederation of which he is 
president. 

Besides the secret convention 
there was a public meeting and a 
banquet at Liverpool. Mr. Parnell, 
of course, went as near talking 
treason as possible. He was in- 
terrupted by a simple-minded 
patriot who takes words in their 
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natural sense and who called out 
“We'll fight.” Another voice 
replied “Shut up; don’t be as 
ignorant as the House of Com- 
mons.” 

Mr. Ferguson was also war- 
like, and Mr. O’Connor Power 

loried in his Fenian antece- 

ents, and did not even pay 
Lord Beaconsfield the compliment 
of veiling his love of rebellion in 
cautious Roan Mr. O’ Donnell 
was, as usual, acid and defiant, 
and Mr. Biggar surpassed himself, 
saying that he ‘never heard the 
English people found any fault 
with their (the Obstructionist) 
policy.” The most important re- 
sult of the Liverpool meetings 
was to start the scheme of holding 
a National Conference in Dublin, to 
consider the condition and pros- 
pects of the Home Rule party. 

The conduct of Sir Patrick 
O’Brien, a Home Rule member, 
who was particularly outspoken 
last Session in denouncing Obstruc- 
tion, was reviewed by the Home 
Rule Club at Edenderry, in the 
county which he represents. In 
the absence of reliable organs of 
public opinion in Ireland, one is 
obliged to catch at straws. Of the 
twenty members of the little 
clique, eighteen were present, of 
whom ten voted for Sir Patrick 
O’Brien, and eight against him. 
This has been almost the only 
victory of Mr. Butt since the 
schism began, and a majority of 
two in favour of one so personally 
popular as Sir Patrick was not 
much to boast of. 

At this critical juncture, Mr. 
Redmond, M.P., took the oppor- 
tunity of writing to the Rev. 
Joseph Murphy, of Ferns, a letter 
in favour of ‘“‘the unity of the 

eat national organisation, the 
oundation of which was laid at 
the Conference of 1873,” and 
Butt 
placed from the 


strongly urging that Mr. 
should not be die 
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leadership in favour of Mr. Par- 
nell, or of anyone else, Mr. 
Butt followed up this declaration 
with a long letter in his own 
name, also addressed to the Rev. 
Mr. Murphy. He pointed out 
with irresistible force that the 
Obstructionist policy was in fact 
the abandonment of constitutional 
agitation. The Nemesis which 
overtook O’Connell threatens his 
shadow, who asks plaintively whe- 
ther we are to “enter unconstitu- 
tional action without knowing 
where we are to be led, or how 
many revolutionary passions we 
may excite.’”’ Mr. Parnell’s tactics 
would end in ignominious defeat, 
and ‘abroad in every nation of 
Europe which values representa- 
tive institutions we should be 
despised as having shewn our- 
selves unfit for those institutions.” 
Mr. Butt might have thought of 
allthis before. The Obstructionists 
have emphatically declined to 
harrow the valleys after him. To 
keep together a party of about sixty 
members, who in four years have 
been unable to affect anything, 
seems no great matter to those 
who hunger for results. 

There was a natural anxiety to 
make it appear that Mr. Butt’s 
policy was approved by the people. 
The Freeman published what pur- 
ported to be extracts from leading 
articles in various country papers, 
but were really (adopting the most 
favourable hypothesis) telegrams 
from the editors of those journals. 
This risky way of doing business 
was very near succeeding. The 
Irish correspondent of the Zimes 
seems to have relied upon the 
summary; had he consulted the 
papers in question for himself, he 
would have found that some of 
them contained no such articles. 
The editor of Saunders’ News-Letter, 
who discovered and exposed this 
ingenious mode of fabricating 
public opinion, was of course well 
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bespattered with abuse, but he 
had entirely the best of the con- 
troversy. Sharp practice is never 
a nice thing, and a cause which 
requires it cannot be in a very 
flourishing condition. 

Mr. O’Donnell replied to Mr. 
Butt, to whom he gave no quarter, 
in a letter of three columns, which 
proved the member for Dungarvan 
to be a master of all the arts of 
vituperation. ‘‘ Since the middle of 
the Session of 1875, Mr. Butt has 
virtually ceased to direct the 
energies of the Home Rule party 
towards the attainment of the 
national demand. The record of 
his own votes, as given in the 
Parliamentary Green Book of the 
Home Rule League, will shew the 
extent of this abdication in a very 
striking way. In 1874, Mr. Butt 
is reported to have been present at 
upwards of three-fourths of the 
Trish divisions. In 1875 he was 
still present at upwards of two- 
thirds. In 1876, on the other 
hand, Mr. Butt barely scored more 
than one-half, his exact number of 
attendances being only thirteen 
out of a total of twenty-five divi- 
sions on Irish questions . . . [know 
that on the day of the twenty-six 
hours’ sitting, he voted nearly as 
many times in favour of the 
Government as he had voted during 
the whole of the year 1876 in 
favour of Ireland.” After a good 
deal of invective, Mr. O’Donnell 
was kind enough to summarise the 
programme of himself and his 
friends. Let the House of Com- 
mons tremble. ‘ In every depart- 
ment of the Imperial system, across 
every effort of the maladministra- 
tors of Ireland, we shall present 
ourselves as vigilant critics, and if 
needs be as stubborn opponents. 
.... The ‘mere Irish’ will not 
confine themselvesto Irish affairs.” 
Estimates; poor-law; grand juries; 
‘‘the mass of peculation, nepotism, 
and bumptious intolerance which 
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culminates in Indian famines and 
famine managements ;” slavery in 
Fiji; foreign affairs; the affairs 
of East Gloucestershire ; the seamp- 
ing of public business ; after sup- 
per legislation ;—Mr. O’Donnell 
will be kind enough to give all 
these things his ple, to 
tion, and will be particularly 
careful not to let public busi- 
ness be transacted by candle- 
light. The Constabulary and 
the Volunteer yotes will afford 
opportunities for discussing Irish 
grievances; debates on Bulgaria 
will include homilies concerning 
Pitt and Castlereagh; National 
School teachers’ salaries will be dis- 
cussed in season and out of season. 
The English labourer and the 
down-trodden Hindoo; South 
Africa; ‘the Cowbridge-cum- 
Slowcombe Extension Railway ;” 
British opium poisoning in China ; 
the Customs and the diplomatic 
service ; hereditary pensions; the 
incidence of taxation; London 
charities ; encroachments on com- 
mons ;—here Mr. O’ Donnell draws 
breath and mercifully confesses 
that he has not reached the middle 
of his subject. Juvenal’s definition 
of the province of satire would, per- 
haps, te large enough to describe 
the sphere of Mr. O’Donnell’s 
activity, but nothing less. His 
letter concludes with a threat of 
formal deposition should Mr. Butt 
continue to pour out the vials of 
his wrath, not upon the laggards 
and trimmers, but upon the most 
earnest section of the Irish mem- 
bers. 

The honours of the pen should 
perhaps be awarded to Mr. O’Don- 
nell, who has gall enough to spare 
for every land where the British 
flag floats, from Ireland to Fiji. No 
doubt he could have found some- 
thing pleasant to say had he 
continued his journey back to 
Ireland by way of America. But 
in personal activity his friends 
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surpass him. Like the grand ducal 
army in the play, they make up 
for their fewness by appearing in 
rapid succession at different points. 
On the 26th of September, Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Biggar were 
repeating their well-worn phrases 
at Belfast, while Mr. O’Connor 
Power was entertaining the Irish 
inhabitants of Hamilton. The 
indefatigable Mr. Ferguson pre- 
sided, but the meeting can 
scarcely be considered a success. 
Outside the Town Hall a great 
crowd had collected, which was 
evidently under extreme Nation- 
alist influences. At Liverpool, 
Mr. Ferguson had spoken approv- 
ingly of the Hyde Park railings 
exploit, and the Hamilton 
Nationalists took the hint. By 
sheer pressure they made their 
way into the hall, Mr. Ferguson 
and Mr. O’Connor Power prudently 
escaping at the same time by the 
back door. Mr. John Daly, of 
Limerick, who once nearly turned 
Mr. Butt himself out of the city of 
the violated treaty, and who had 
already discomfited Mr. O’Connor 
Power at Dumbarton, took the 
vacant chair. He denounced the 
member for Mayo as a traitor— 
(applause), and if that term were 
too strong, he would call him a 
deserter. (Laughter.) Mr. Daly 
did not believe in Parliamentary 
agitation of any kind. Resolutions 
were then unanimously adopted 
condemning Mr. Power, and 
endorsing the principles of the 
men of ’98, ’48, ’65, and ’°67. Mr. 
Ferguson afterwards returned and 
took his seat on the platform, 
but the chosen of Mayo did not 
venture to accompany him. Mr. 
O’Connor Power afterwards pub- 
lished a letter in which he lavished 
shameful personal abuse on Mr. 
Daly, too libellous to reproduce 
here and disgraceful to the man 
who used it. Mr. Daly was, how- 
ever, able to defend himself with 
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somewhat similar weapons. An- 
other Nationalist, Mr. McLoughlin, 
defended the Limerick champion 
in choice English, hurling expres- 
sions of hatred, defiance, and 
contempt at the devoted head of 
‘Mr. John Fleming, alias Power, 
alias O’Connor Power, M.P.” Mr. 
McEnerny, who says he is not a 
writer or » talker but merely a 
worker, sv defended his friend, 
Mr. Daly, in very racy language, 
from the ‘“‘atrocious calumnies of 
Mr. O’Connor Power.” 
Meanwhile, the proposal for a 
National Conference to compose 
these differences was assuming 
practical shape. Mr. Mitchell 
Henry wrote from his retreat at 
Kylemore to deprecate anything 
of the sort, lest side-issues should 
be raised, distracting public atten- 
tion from the federalist plan. Mr. 
Butt’s once notorious pamphlet 
is ancient history now, but Mr. 
Henry has not budged an inch 
from the absurd scheme of Federal- 
ism laid down therein. According 
to his view, a local Parliament in 
Dublin is the sole object of the 
League, as it was of the Conference 
held in 1873. If there was to 
be any new conference, let it be 
one of ‘‘the present trustees of 
the Irish nation—that is, of the 
Home Rule members, such confer- 
ence to be held in public.” The 
italics are the writer's. This 
course was not one likely to re- 
commend itself to Home Rule 
representatives in general. But 
Mr. Mitchell Henry cares nothing 
for this. Let the galled jade 
wince, his withers are unwrung. 
Lord Francis Conyngham wrote to 
say that he wasin favour of united 
action under Mr. Butt’s “‘ excellent 
leadership,” which is just what the 
Obstructionists have often re- 
pudiated. Mr. McCarthy Downing 
also issued a manifesto. He en- 
larged upon his own services, 
reviewed with much severity the 
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careers of the Obstructionists, and 
declared strongly for Mr. Butt and 
for the clerical and episcopal 
patrons of Home Rule. He pleads 
guilty only to the charge of wish- 
ing to maintain the character and 
bearing of a gentleman, trying as 
it might be to the republican virtue 
of Mr. Biggar, and of Mr. O’Don- 
nell, ‘“‘the young gentleman two 
months in Parliament.” The 
concluding sentence is too good 
not to quote. ‘Let me tell the 
Irish people that I seldom saw any 
two members whom the Court dress 
so well became as Messrs. Biggar 
and O’Connor Power, with the 
knee-breeches, silk stockings, low 
shoes with buckles, cocked hats, 
and swords (not Fenian) ae 
by their sides while they bowe 
to Mr. Speaker and enjoyed his 
hospitality and celebrated wines.” 
Mr. Biggar afterwards wrote to 
deny the breeches, the silk stock- 
ings, and the buckle-shoes. He 
wore a fancy uniform, of which 
Mr. Downing made a fancy sketch. 
When Mr. Butt began his Home 
Rule campaign he saw that great 
leverage might be obtained by 
organising the Irish vote in Eng- 
lish and Scotch boroughs. The 
weapon has pierced the Tend that 
fashioned it, but the work will 
probably be permanent. In future 
there will be a Tammany Hall in 
every large manufacturing town. 
Irishmen habitually look to 
America for new ideas ; Fenianism, 
wire-pulling, and railway strikes 
are all Transatlantic. London 
itself hus been divided into dis- 
tricts, and it is calculated that by 
attending closely to registration 
an addition of 35,000 will be made 
to the Irish electors in the Me- 
tropolitan boroughs only. The 
Home Rule Confederation of Great 
Britain is not altogether popular 
in Ireland. Some money was sent 
over by the Home Rule League to 
begin operations, and it has been 
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said that the poorer country was 
paying for work which could only 
enefit residents in the richer. 
The Confederation issued an ad- 
dress to the men of Ulster, con- 
taining a good deal about the 
O’Neills and O’Donnells of the 
sixteenth century, about ’82 and 
98, and about the new glory 
accruing to Londonderry from 
having first brought J. C. Biggar 
forward in political life. The 
triumphs at Manchester, Leeds, 
Burnley, Dumbarton, Dundee, had 
been obtained at an expenditure 
of £3,000 a-year, while Ireland 
had only contributed £1,300, from 
first to last. The Ulster Home 
Rulers responded to the appeal by 
organising electoral machinery of 
their own, on the model of the 
Confederation, and by ignoring 
the dictation of the Home Rule 
League. English and Scottish 
politicians will do well to ponder 
these things deeply. Let them 
remember the sad fate of Mr. 
Edward Jenkins, who gained his 
seat at Dundee by a clandestine 
flirtation with Home Rule. With 
almost incredible ignorance of 
Trish affairs, not then exhibited 
for the first time, he chose Mr. 
Callan for his confidant. Ofcourse 
the member for Dundalk divulged 
the whole intrigue as soon as Mr. 
Jenkins ventured to take a line of 
his own in one of the undignified 
squabbles of last Session. 

The public meeting of Home 
Rule members of Parliament 
suggested by Mr. Mitchell Henry, 
took place on the 9th of October, 
though for some mysterious reason 
its great originator did not appear. 
The party could muster no more 
than twenty-seven on this import- 
ant occasion. Among such a select 
band it was not likely that there 
would be any disorder, and there 
was none. There was, however, no 
unanimity, and the following little 
dialogue took place between Mr. 
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Parnell and Mr. Butt. It must be 
premised that Mr. O’Donnell had 
in a public letter called the latter 
gentleman a Government informer. 
Mr. Butt, addressing Mr. Parnell, 
now said :—‘‘ Don’t goto Glasgow 
and speak, or let any man in your 
presence speak, of throwing thirty- 
six rotten Whigs to the devil. Don’t 
speak of me as an informer.” 

Mr. Parnell: ‘‘No man called 
you an informer in my presence, 
Mr. Butt, any more than in the 
presence of anyone else here.” 

Mr. Butt: ‘ Don’t tolerate it in 
writing lettersthen. Do you reject 
it. 

There was no answer to this 
appeal; the meeting applauded 
Mr. Butt, but no disclaimer was 
drawn from the Obstructionist 
leader. Later on there was an 
altercation between Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan and Mr. McCarthy 
Downing, who said :—‘ The hon. 
ose seems to think he has 

one great services in the last 
Session of Parliament.” 

Mr. A. M. Sullivan: “On the 
contrary, I said I had not.” 

Mr. McCarthy Downing: “And 
I quite agree with you.” 

After this, Mr. Gray said: “I 
understand that we standjpledged 
to a policy of obstruction pure 
and simple in the case of the 
Queen’s Colleges vote.” 

Mr. Butt: “No! no!” 

Mr. Gray: ‘‘That has been 
proposed by other speakers and 
has met with the warmest ap- 
plause, and I understand that 
Mr. Butt stood quite pledged to 
it in the House of Commons.” 

Mr. Butt: “Certainly not,” 

A neophyte is apt to shew too 
much zeal. 

If such differences arose be- 
tween twenty-seven members 
of a Parliamentary party, the 


meeting, two days later, of the 
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willing to pay £1, and to sub- 
scribe a federalist confession of 
faith, was sure to be stormy 
enough. Mr. Brooks took the 
chair, and tempered the discordant 
elements with great judgment. 
The most exciting contest was as 
to who should occupy the second 
chair to put the usual vote of 
thanks. Mr. Butt, Mr. McCarthy 
Downing, the Rev. J. A. Gal- 
braith, and the Rev. Tom O’Shea 
were proposed ; and Mr. Brooks, 
despairing of getting a division at 
that hour, decided in favour of 
Father O’Shea, for which a Mr. 
O’Neill said a vote of thanks 
ought to have been passed on Mr. 
Brooks himself. The most really 
interesting discussion arose on the 
representation at the coming 
National Conference of the Irish 
residents in England. The Home 
Rule Confederation at Liverpool 
had claimed the right to send six 
delegates—whom they named— 
and a letter from their secretary 
to that effect was before the 
meeting. It seems that the Ob- 
structives—whose chief strength 
is in England—were not satisfied 
with this, and Mr. O’Donnell and 
Mr. Parnell repudiated the official 
missive. After a debate which re- 
vealed vast differences of opinion, 
it was decided, on the motion of 
Mr. A. M. Sullivan, that one mem- 
ber from each of the fifty most 
numerous Home Rule Associations 
in England and Scotland, should 
attend at Dublin. Mr. Sullivan, 
whose eloquence was throughout 
employed in throwing oil on the 
troubled waters, dismissed the 
meeting with a sort of mournful 
benediction, in which he regretted 
that some compliment—such as 
placing him in the second chair— 
had not been paid to Mr. Butt. 
Father O’Shea then put the vote 
of thanks to Mr. Brooks; it was 
carried unanimously, and _ the 
assembly dispersed. 
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The upshot of these two import- 
ant meetings was a decision that 
a National Conference should be 
held between the 16th of December 
and the 20th of January, to consist 
of all Home Rule members of 
Parliament and all members of 
the Home Rule League. Tickets 
were to be issued to the following, 
conditionally on their “ signing a 
formula declaring their adherence 
to the principles laid down at the 
Conference of November, 1873,” or 
in other words, to Federalism :— 
Clergymen of all persuasions; 
magistrates; members of Corpo- 
rations and Town Commissioners ; 
elected Poor“fLaw Guardians; 
persons who have been at any 
time members of the Home 
Rule League or of the original 
Home Government Association ; 
representatives of certain trade 
societies, etc. To these must be 
added the fifty delegates from 
England already mentioned. A 
committee was formed to carry out 
all arrangements, and to receive 
such notices of motion as were 
‘« not inconsistent with the declared 
principles of the Conference of 
1873.” Mr. P. J. Smyth, with 
exemplary fidelity to the principles 
of ’48, pointed out in a very able 
letter that the Conference thus 
constituted would be really a 
packed one, “excluding not only 
every Liberal and every Conserva- 
tive, but every Repealer, every 
Nationalist, every advocate of legis- 
lative or national independence in 
Treland .. . . strictly and literally 
a Federal Conference.” Like many 
other people, Mr. Smyth considers 
Federalism utterly impracticable, 
and he prophesies that a protracted 
Parliamentary policy of alliances 
and compromises, without definite 
or possible aim, must result in a 
confirmation of the Union. A 
Daniel come to judgment! Would 
that his words might be fulfilled 
in the best sense. 
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The Conference question having 
been settled, the comparative 
silence of fatigue settled down 
for a time on the Home Rulers; 
and we may pause to notice some 
events bearing indirectly on the 
movement. Not the least import- 
ant was the publication of Mr. 
Sullivan’s ‘“‘New Ireland.’”’ Like so 
many successful Irishmen the 
author has taken up his abode in 
London, withdrawing at the same 
time from the Council of the Home 
Rule League. But he has publicly, 
almost solemnly, stated that the 
battle of Home Rule must be 
fought in England, and that one 
English election decided by the 
Irish vote there is worth five or 
six in Ireland. Accordingly, Mr. 
Sullivan’s book is made up for the 
English market, and the greater 
part of its three editions probably 
remains in English hands. ‘“‘ New 
Ireland” is clearly and agreeably 
written, and in the main it tells a 
tale of progress very gratifying to 
those who are devoted to Union 
principles. Like other measures 
in the Irish Parliament, the Act of 
Union was carried by bribery, but 
it was the beginning of better 
things. The borough-mongers who 
passed it dug the grave of their 
own sinister influence, and flowers 
have sprung from the buried cor- 
ruption. Mr. Sullivan will not 
convince those readers who already 
disliked Home Rule. It cannot 
be said that he misrepresents facts, 
though he views them through a 
glass of his own. He is too much 
inclined to prophesy smooth things. 
He feels as Moore felt when he 
sang— 

Shall I ask the brave soldier who fights 
by my side 

In the cause of mankind, if our 

creeds agree / 
Shall I give up the friend I have 
valued and tried, 

If he kneel not before 

altar with me? 


the same 
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From the heretic girl of my soul 
should I fly, 

To seek somewhere else a more 

orthodox kiss ? 
No, perish the hearts, and the laws 
that try 

Truth, valour, or love, by a standard 

like this ! 
This is very good poetry and still 
better philosophy, but a trifle too 
transcendental for every-day life, 
when we consider the present 
policy of Rome in the matter of 
mixed marriages. 

Mr. Sullivan tells us, as a proof 
of the growth of religious tolera- 
tion in Ireland, that several Pro- 
testant gentlemen now sit in Irish 
seats ; and he instances Mr. Butt, 
Mr. Mitchell Henry, Mr. Blenner- 
hassett, Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Gray, 
Lord Francis Conyngham, Mr. 
Parnell, and Captain King- 
Harman, ‘elected, as were their 
equally Protestant predecessors, 
by some of the most Ultramontane 
and Papal communities in Chris- 
tendom.” The Protestant prede- 
cessors were Liberals who were in 
favour of the Church and Land 
Acts, not of Home Rule. It is 
evident that when a Protestant 
happens to be on the side of the 
Roman hierarchy his aid is espe- 
cially valuable. Since Mr. Sulli- 
van wrote, Mr. Gray has been 
received into the bosom of that 
Church which he has long wor- 
shipped afar off. Mr. Mitchell 
Henry is an Englishman, and is 
regarded with especial disfavour 
by Irish Protestants, who do not 
elect him, and whom he accord- 
ingly ignores. If the ballot boxes 
could tell their secret, the Pro- 
testant votes cast for the other six 
gentlemen might easily be counted. 
And the supporters would be yet 
fewer than the votes. If, for 
instance, Mr. Blennerhassett has 
any such supporters in Kerry, we 
may be very sure that it is from 
personal and not political motives 
that some of his many Protestant 
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friends record their votes in his 
favour. And let all imagine that. 
can, what sort of Protestants 
would support Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. Sullivan, indeed, concedes 
the point, for he admits, while he 
deplores, ‘‘that the lines of reli- 
gious demarcation correspond as a 
general rule with the political in 
Ireland—Protestant being gene- 
rally synonymous with Conserva- 
tive, and Catholic with Liberal.” 
Liberals might object to having 
their Liberalism thus craftily iden- 
tified with Home Rule, with which 
ithas nothing at all in common, 
but it is quite true that most Irish 
Protestants are Conservatives. If 
Mr. Sullivan could hear a few of 
them discussing the career of that 
wonderful political hybrid, Captain 
King-Harman, who calls himself a 
Conservative Home Ruler, ‘‘ Semi- 
bovemque virum, semivirumque bovem,” 
he would be enlightened as 
to some aspects of Irish life 
which he has probably not much 
studied. Times have changed. 
Penal laws and St. Bartholomews 
are alike out of date; but of that 
real heart-felt toleration which 
thinks no evil of opponents there 
is unfortunately very little in the 
Island of Saints. Throughout the 
country, wherever any small office 
falls vacant, the successful candi- 
date is likely to be of the same 
religion as the majority of the 
electors. Home Rule Ireland and 
Roman Catholic Ireland are prac- 
tically synonymous. There are a 
few candidates for seats in the 
House of Commons—there will 
always be some such—who remain 
Protestants while belonging to an 
organisation worked in the in- 
terests of the Church of Rome. 
There are a few members of that 
Church who dissent from the 
popular politics. But neither the 


Protestant Home Ruler nor the 
Catholic Unionist is in the least 
degree a representative man. 
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The visit of Mr. Gladstone to 
Ireland was an event of real im- 
portance. If English statesmen 
would go more often and see for 
themselves, and then compare 
notes, they would be considerably 
enlightened, even though, like the 
late Prime Minister, they might 
have to face the most terrible of 
interviewers. They should be 
careful not to think that because 
they have driven across Ireland on 
an outside car, as a well known 
baronet did, they know all about 
the country. Whately used to 
say that the national vehicle was 
responsible for the fact that no 
tourist ever saw more than one 
side of the question. Mr. Glad- 
stone cannot be accused of rash- 
ness. For a long time he kept 
silence even from good words, 
though no doubt it was pain and 
grief to him. At the Mansion 
House dinner, undeterred by the 
trightful state of the streets under 
the charge of the Dublin Corpora- 
tion, he said much in favour of 
municipal self-government, but 
kept clear of Home Rule ; warned, 
perhaps, by Mr. Bright’s former 
mistake, he prescribed no panacea. 
His reception was very creditable 
to the country. Some ardent 
partisan in whom the odium 
theologicum was strong, and the in- 
stinct of good manners weak, wrote 
in favour of letting the author 
of ‘‘ Vaticanism” severely alone. 
Une foolish youth shouted ‘‘ How 
about the Church?” when the 
author of Disestablishment visited 
Trinity College. Such trifling ex- 
ceptions only served to shew the 
general good feeling more clearly. 
The political condition of Ireland 
is not healthy, but the people are 
well disposed when it is no one’s 
interest to mislead them. 

This is hardly the place to dis- 
cuss the Mitchelstown libel case, 
which excited far more interest 
than any Parliamentary matter 
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can do. Mr. Buckley’s theory of 
managing an estate recommends 
itself to no one in Ireland, whether 
landlord or tenant. Proprietors 
who would never think of doing 
as he has done naturally object to 
bearing, as members of a class, any 
share of the odium. Mr. Bridge, 
the agent on the estate, who has 
been twice fired at and wounded, 
took proceedings against a person 
named Casey for certain letters 
written under the pseudonym of 
the “Galtee Boy.” The words 
were not in dispute, and Lord 
Chief Justice May told the Dublin 
special jury that they amounted to 
libel. As a sound constitutional 
lawyer, he added that they were 
nevertheless at perfect liberty to 
say the contrary. To the principle 
that the jury in libel cases are 
judges both of law and fact Eng- 
lish liberty owes a good deal; and 
there is no reason why it should 
not have full force in Ireland. 
Every one knows that it was not 
Mr. Casey but Mr. Buckley who 
was really being tried. Virtually 
there was no verdict, which 
amounted to a censure on the 
management of the estate. There 
will be differences of opinion about 
the facts; some think the chief 
crime consisted in the crassa igno- 
rantia of supposing that Irish land 
could be trafficked in like balls of 
cotton. In any case, the blame 
should fall on Mr. Buckley, who 
lives in England to enjoy the 
profits of his investment, and not 
on Mr. Bridge, who remains at 
Galtee Lodge to be shot. 

Mr. O’Connor Power was more 
successful in Mayo than in Scot 
land. The redoubtable Mr. Daly 
had indeed visited the West, but 
without succeeding in creating 
much disunion. ‘The vote of 
confidence in Mr. Power passed at 
Castlebar, where he was accom- 
panied by Mr. Parnell, ‘‘ endorsed 
the policy of action,” as Obstruc- 
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tion is called in Mayo. In Galway, 
Mr. Mitchell Henry was less 
fortunate. His address to a 
crowded meeting at Clifden was 
frequently interrupted by cries of 
‘‘Home Rule no use,’ “It is Re- 
peal we must have,” ‘“ Down with 
Home Rule,” and ‘‘ What about 
Allan, Larkin, and O’Brien?” 
When he had done his speech Mr. 
Henry was subjected to a severe 
cross-examination by the well 
known Father Conway. He was 
accused of irregular attendance, 
and Mr. Conway ‘“ would like to 
know what measure Mr. Henry 
has brought forward to ameliorate 
the condition of the starving 
peasants of Connemara.” 

Dean McManus, to whose build- 
ing fund Mr. Henry has been a 
large contributor, here came to the 
rescue with “look at the Church 
over there.” Clergymen from 
other parishes do not seem to care 
much about Clifden Church, for 
Mr. Conway still persisted, asking 
Mr. Henry ‘to point out a single 
instance in which he rooted the 
tenants in the soil.” The victim 
could only say that he had never 
evicted anyone, and that he had 
spent ten or fifteen times the value 
of the estate on improvements. 
The Rev. Mr. Freely retorted with 
“Whom did that benefit ?” 

Castle building and draining by 
a capitalist is not what Galway 
wants. At last, Mr. Henry and 
his friend, the Dean, were put to 
flight, and Father Conway stormed 
the chair. The Rev. Mr. Rhati- 
gan then delivered an harangue in 
favour of the Obstructive policy 
and denunciatory as regards Mr. 
Henry. The lawns and pastures of 
Kylemore had once been occupied 
by the homes of a happy, though 
not, perhaps, prosperous tenantry. 
Not only had Mr. Henry, who 
took such interest in the tenantry 
of Ireland, failed to restore the 
sons of those who were gone, but 
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he had actually “removed the 
vestiges of their dwellings to 
make lawns for Kylemore Castle.” 
A vote of censure was then passed, 
Mr. Rhatigan pointedly observing 
that the voie did not apply to 
Major Nolan. This, it will be re- 
membered, is the gentleman who 
made Sir John Gray and Father 
Lavelle judges between him and 
his tenants, prudently selecting 
for the operation farms of very 
trifling value. Whether Mr. 
Mitchell Henry loses his seat for 
Galway or not does not depend 
upon the Clifden meeting but upon 
the Archbishop of Tuam and the 
Bishop of Galway. He commands, 
moreover, the sinews of war, and 
he has not lacked, and will not 
lack, allies. But if he is censured 
by a great public meeting some 
ten miles from the spot where he 
has spent such vast sums, he can- 
not be held to have achieved 
popularity. Those who think the 
Home Rule party a mischievous 
sham need not affect to pity him. 
The Land Act has not killed 
agrarianism ; time alone can heal 
that sore. Nor has remedial legis- 
lation, accompanied by a crushing 
sense of failure, uprooted Fe- 
nianism. The anniversary of the 
execution of Allan, Larkin, and 
O’Brien, for murdering the police- 
sergeant at Manchester, is still 
celebrated. A thousand young 
men visited the commemorative 
Celtic Cross at Glasnevin on the 
26th of November last. No priest 
was present, of course, but a Mr. 
O’Brien, of Limerick, read the De 
Profundis. This fidelity to an idea 
is touching enough and deserves 
far more respect than the windy 
pretentiousness of the Home 
Rulers. Even in the army the old 
leaven still works. Gunner John 


Walsh was lately convicted by a 
court-martial at 
maintaining a 

spondence 


Aldershot of 
disloyal corre- 
with a Fenian at 
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Cork. The letters were pro- 
duced, and though very silly were 
unquestionably of the character 
imputed. The sentence of two 
years’ imprisonment was remitted 
on account of the prisoner’s youth. 
In spite of this case the Govern- 
ment has thought it prudent to 
release the men who were guilty 
of the enormous crime of military 
treason. If the discipline of 
the army does not suffer none 
need regret an act of clemency 
which would not have been so 
long delayed had it not been 
loudly demanded as aright. Yet 
the offence was great. Colour- 
Sergeant McCarthy deliberately 
plotted to give up the contents 
of an armoury to the Fenians. 
He was tried by court-martial, 
and only escaped death by a 
natural unwillingness in an exalted 
quarter to complete the warrant. 
Heart disease and excitement have 
now ended his life. But even if 
this accident had not happened the 
Government would have gained no 
popularity. The Freeman regarded 
the release asa new insult to Ireland. 
‘* McCarthy and his comrade would 
still be hopelessly pacing the cor- 
ridors of Chatham, Gunner Walsh 
would now be commencing his two 
years’ imprisonment, no word of 
amnesty would have been spoken, 
had not the legions of the Czar been 
marching towards the road to India, 
had not the league of the three 
Emperors threatened empire in 
the East.” This truculent nonsense 
has been read all over Ireland, 
and has been faithfully re-echoed 
by country editors and stump 
orators. A coroner’s jury has 
found that poor McCarthy’s death 
was accelerated by cruel treatment 
in prison. This finding was in 
deference to the opinion of Dr. 
O’Leary, M.P., who gave medical 
evidence some years ago in the 
Talbot case. He testified that the 
famous detective’s death was not 
caused by the bullet in his head, 
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but by the eminent surgeons who 
extracted it. To that remarkable 
opinion he owes his seat in 
Parliament. 

The Conference met at last, and 
its proceedings are fresh in the 
recollection of all who take an 
interest in a question so windy and 


so unfruitful in real good. Emas- 
culated as it was by a forced 
adhesion to Federalism, the 


numbers of the meeting did not 
fulfil expectation. Only about 
half the Home Rule members at- 
tended. Mr. Butt was retained as 
leader, but no one pledged himself 
to obey him. Indeed, Mr. Parnell 
and his friends make allegiance 
conditional on plenty of work being 
found for them. ‘The victory is 
substantially with them, They 
have regretted nothing, they have 
retracted nothing, and they have 
promised nothing. The schism is 
not healed, for it was caused by 
irreconcilable differences. It is 
sail Mr. Butt’s health will not 
allow him to attend much this 
Session. It makes little matter. 
The public will every day see 
more clearly that the only thing 
binding the Home Rulers together 
is their common Ultramontanism. 
The clerical leaders are glad 
to cloke their objects with a 
patriotic mantle, and when 
Home Rule is abandoned they 
will find something else to serve 
their turn. The Union is an 
accomplished fact. For any large 
national purpose, Irish politicians 
to-day are as powerless as Irish 
chiefs were in oldtimes. But they 
need not neglect such practical 
amelioration of their country as is 
best accomplished by remaining at 
home and setting an example of 
good conduct. The mournful 
motto from Tacitus which O’ Dono- 
van placed upon the title-page of 
his great work, is as true as ever: 
—‘* Dum singuli pagnant universe 
vincuntur.” 
TR. BAGwetu. 
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THE GREAT PANJANDRUM. 


Some few months ago it was our 
fortune to enter one of those great 
London halls that are put to a 
variety of uses, and manage to 
accommodate, at different times, 
many opposite and interesting 
sects, from Mr. Voysey to the P. R. 
On this occasion the platform, or 
a little wooden scaffold in front of 
it, was occupied by a quiet looking 
man, a trifle too dry in manner 
and appearance to be manifestly of 
the apostles, but yet a recognised 
leader of a party. As_ the 
phrase ‘‘the advanced party” is 
made to represent many different 
groups and is very differently un- 
derstood, we will give a rendering 
of what sort of party is here sig- 
nified by means of a homely meta- 
phor. The external growth of 
most trees is two-fold; there is a 
gradual enlargement and eleva- 
tion of the trunk; there is lateral 
out-growth in sundry subsidiary 
directions and of various kinds. 
We see the spreading branch which 
pushes onwards to open its leaves 
to the air and helps to feed the 
swelling central shoot with sun- 
light, indeed, forms part of it; this 
is one kind of “ advanced party.” 
There is also a divergent growth 
from the parent trunk that pro- 
mises similar attributes, but never 
becomes a branch, and terminates 
as a knot, tightly complicating its 
fibres. We may say fancifully, 
if not scientifically, that the excres- 
cence has disdained the parent 
stem and so cut off its own sap. 
At least, it refuses to bear sap on- 


ward, and entrenches itself with a 
hard strength, surpassing in tena- 
city that of any other region of the 
tree. True, its sphere is limited ; 
it struggles towards no sky, it en- 
riches the tree with no light-ab- 
sorbing and wind-drinking foliage. 
But it rejoices in its own sturdiness 
and definite contour, so different 
from that of the confiding, indefi- 
nite young shoots. There are in 
humanity those who fortify them- 
selves in knotty entrenchments of 
logic, and look with disdain 
upon straggling, upward-aspiring 
branches. For the loftiest and 
largest faiths of venerable anti- 
quity, especially if they pre- 
sume to survive and still uplift 
their heads, they have but con- 
tempt as for exploded bubbles; 
the delicate state of bursting 
forth into spiritual leaf seems 
to them but a filmy sham; what is 
modern and ascertainable by the 
lowest faculties is the only fit 
food for the properly constituted 
scientific mind. 

A quiet assurance, in which 
cynicism played with humour, 
marked our lecturer. Religion, we 
found from him, was such a very 
unreal thing that one had to 
wander into all sorts of unusual 
regions to find out even what it 
professed to be. A definition of 
it as ‘‘a machinery of sacred 
things and places” was just as 
good as most others: why be so 
very particular when the whole 
thing is a hobgoblin? 

What terrible half-truths were 
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glibly uttered!—‘A religion is 
sometimes said to have been suc- 
cessful when it has got its priests 
into power; thus some writers 
speak of the wonderfully rapid 
success of Christianity.”” There is 
no definition given of the sense in 
which the word “‘ power” is used. 
If political power be meant, the 
phrase is a clever sarcasm. If in- 
fluence over others be implied, it 
would be necessary to be historic 
rather than flippant, and the 
lecturer would rightly have been 
bound to examine into the nature of 
such influence when at its best. It 
would be his business to ascertain 
whether, in despite of the injurious 
soul-crushing influence of priestly 
domination complained of, there 
could ever have proceeded from 
religion such a spiritual influence 
as, instead of producing a degraded 
and spiritless obedience, tended to 
open to men their own independ- 
ence. No such question as this is 
allowed ; that spiritual leaders 
are humbugs from the natural 
state of things, humbugs generally 
and not occasionally or in part, is 
a foregone conclusion. In the 
same style of superficial generali- 
sation is the reference to the race 
whose wondrous religious philo- 
sophy little by little is now being 
exhumed, as ‘‘ the old cat-worship- 
ping Egyptian.” 

Very appropriately says our 
lecturer, in order to prove how he 
abrogates for himself any notion 
of religion being anything more 
than a dream, ‘‘I am not at all 
prepared to say what attitude of 
mind may properly be called 
religious, and what may not.” 
He goes on to say, “Some will 
hold that religion must have a 
person for its object; but Buddha 
was filled with religious feeling, 
and yet he had no personal object. 
Spinoza, the god-intoxicated man, 
had no personal object for his 
devotion.” Again the argument 
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derives its glibness from a lack of 
definition of terms. What is meant 
by the phrase a “‘ personal object,” 
when employed outside the range 
of physics, we are not told. Do not 
Buddha and Spinoza with their 
impersonal religious sense practi- 
cally worship the soul of all things ? 
They may be regarded as appre- 
hending the universe as an indi- 
vidual, with body and consciousness 
inter-related as in man. A rude 
yokel may be unable to appreciate 
the fine spirit of a man but a few 
degrees his superior. If there be a 
supreme consciousness to which 
lower vision is partly blind, is it 
not fair to regard that centre as at 
least potentially personal? Why 
should personality be an impossibi- 
lity beyond the range or attributes 
of the small personality of man? 
And if Buddha and Spinoza had 
some of the consciousness of this 
completer soul, is it not unscientific 
to assume that their feeling was 
not for a personal object dimly 
appreciated ? 

‘‘ Religious beliefs,” we are told 
—and we presume the lecturer 
would include religious faiths— 
‘“‘must be founded on evidence; if 
they are not so founded, it is wrong 
to hold them.” How horribly 
wrong must it be for the new-born 
babe to trust its mother, without 
having first taken the precaution 
of insisting upon testimonials! 
Instinct, however, is but a juvenile 
error, which our Professor has 
long outgrown. Even his instinct 
of the supernatural (we mean by 
this term the endo-physical) was 
strangled in the cradle; he has 
long ago entered the definitely 
calculable routine of common day. 

‘‘ Bring your doctrine, your 
priesthood, your precepts— yea, 
even the inner devotion of your 
soul, before the tribunal of con- 
science; she is no man’s and no 
god’s vicar, but the supreme judge 
of men and gods.” A narrow 
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man may have a conscience like 
a streak of light through the 
smallest orifice, and yet enough 
to illumine the path of conduct 
for himself. This, however, is an 
inadequate estimate of conscience, 
for, according to our modern Pro- 
fessor, the conscience of a man 
just not an idiot is an adequate his- 
torian of the world, is perfect and 
supreme. No need for training or 
growth; we are our own gods, 
ready-made—nay, god of gods and 
light of lights, 

Professor Clifford brings up 
with pious contempt two well- 
known texts: ‘‘ He that believeth 
not shall be damned ;” and ‘‘ Bles- 
sed are they that have not seen 
and yet have believed.” Now 
while agreeing with him as to the 
probability of the non-authenticity 
of one or both, we can shew that 
if read by themselves, and without 
context, in a sphere of human 
affection, they are not immoral, 
but true. We would not for a 
moment advocate such an inter- 
pretation as we shall give being 
followed, but merely enter it as 
a protest against a too hasty 
generalisation. He that has no 
trust or confidence in anyone else, 
in goodness, in love, is self-con- 
demned to suspicion, to fear, to 
jealousy, to his own misery. 

lessed are they who trust and 
love without the vice of undue 
suspicion, without requiring for- 
mal evidence. He who with an 
innocent wife, should never place 
trust in her without prior elaborate 
investigation of her every moment 
of time, would not be the most 
blessed of men. It has perhaps 
never occurred to our doctrinaire 
that there may be real things 
which to him are nothing, but 
which others appreciate. The 
passion of colour is no baseless 
phantom to a true artist; but a 
scientific professor may be a good 
professor in his special line and yet 
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eolour-blind. If there be areal in- 
tercourse between consciousness 
and consciousness, however faint 
the current, and however liable to 
interruptions, it is evident that it 
might be the basis of that very 
varied result which Professor 
Clifford designates religion, while 
to its possibility he is at present as 
blind as an hour-old puppy to the 
clear ray of light. His sphere is 
of hard intellectual criticism; he 
can expose logical inconsistencies, 
and may be doing good work in 
such afield. But for his own sake 
he should make the field a small 
one, and one in which objects are 
very clearly visible to dull eyes. 

He is quite out of his element 
when he speaks even of the moral 
sense, which he would reduce to 
its greatest common measure and 
most plebeian standard. He says: 
‘‘ Tt arises, not in one man’s mind 
by a flash of genius or a transport 
of ecstacy, but in all men’s minds, 
as the fruit of their necessary 
intercourse and united labour for 
a common object.” In other words, 
the message of the poet, and the 
seer, the suggestion of inspired 
art, and the inspiriting glow of 
beauty, the educating power of 
wise laws, due, perhaps, in their 
origin to some lonely idealist, all 
are nothing: our moral sense is all 
the product of our most earthly 
work, all found amongst our mar- 
kets and money-making. With 
regard to moral sense, heightening 
is new creation: the “flash of 
genius,” or result of the “ trans- 
port of ecstacy,” that has enabled 
us to see a customary thing, palat- 
able to our customary moral sense, 
in a new light and consequently as 
a base thing, has created in us an 
addition of moral sense. 

Professor Clifford very properly 
agrees to a difference between a 
parochial priest, representing no- 
thing morethan culture ina country 
district, and ‘‘a priest who lays 
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claim to a magical character and 
powers.” The priest of this latter 
kind, however rare in this modern 
day, Professor Clifford seems to 
be in much dread of. He says 
solemnly :— 


‘The whole structure of modern 
society, the fruit of long and painful 
efforts, the hopes of further improve- 
ment, the triumphs of justice, of 
freedom, and of light, the bonds of 
patriotism which make each nation 
one, the bonds of humanity which 
bring different nations together—all 
these they see to be menaced with a 
great and real and even pressing 
danger... . . [t seems to me quite 
possible that the moral and_intel- 
lectual culture of Europe, the light 
and the right, what makes life worth 
having and men worthy to have it, 
may be clean swept away by a revival 
of superstition.” 


Again we require definitions: 
superstition in the weak may be 
deference to a priestly will, but 
what is the superstition of the 
priest himself, what is the founda- 
tion in the man of cool judgment 
of that which in its lower form 
may be called superstition? It is 
little good to cry out petulantly 
against superstition; let it be ana- 
lysed. A traction-engine in a dark 
lane once frightened an old clergy- 
man, who took it for the devil. 
Here was superstition, removable, 
not by disbelieving in the engine, 
but by throwing light upon it, and 
so removing the fear, which alone 
is the thing to be feared. 

Couched in our Professor’s 
unassuming, cynical manner, is 
his covert thrust at that divine in- 
terior power that, though the lower 
manifestations may be weak and 
childish in their slow assimilation, 
yet makes religion and creates hope. 
Magic to a materialist, it should 
be prefaced, is all that cannot be 
weighed in the scales of earth. 
‘Although I have many times 
asked for it,” says Professor Clif- 
ford, ‘‘from those who said that 
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somewhere and at some time man- 
kind had derived benefits from a 
priesthood laying claim to a magi- 
cal character and powers, I have 
never been able to get any evidence 
for this statement.” It is presumed 
that if an individual should be 
vividly conscious of soul-life, dis- 
tinct or pre-existent as regards the 
flesh, or should enjoy a flash 
of that whereon he is engaged 
during bodily sleep; and so 
bring evidence to men of the 
glories of enfranchised life, he 
would be to Professor Clifford 
that pestilent purveyor of moon- 
shine, the magical priest. If 
our three score years and ten be 
the all in all of the life of the spirit 
of man; if existence that stretches 
in all visible directions beyond 
reckoning is but a blank outside 
of a temporary clothing of physical 
atoms ; if life has no avenue that 
can be traversed beyond the focus 
of the mirror of the human eye, 
even when that point is extended 
by professorial spectacles, then, 
indeed, both poet and priest who 
tell of unseen life are part of a 
gigantic delusion, to which, O 
treachery of fate, humanity itself 
has become a party until now. 
But if Science has not yet fuily 
proved that life does not exist in 
any other organisation whatever 
but that patent to the eyes of per- 
sons born in the particular planet 
we are just now familiar with, the 
efforts of logical professors should 
first attack that considerable ques- 
tion. Once decided their way, the 
magical priest will become a mere 
detail, and of no account. Chemis- 
try will make lecturing professors 
so much more magical that the 
feeders of that foolish fancy, the 
soul, will have to vanish for lack of 
oceupation. But if there is some- 
thing substantial beneath that 
vague and impossible dream of a 
soul, then the magical priest, even 


though he should at times wickedly 
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misuse his powers, is yet some- 
thing more than the most conscien- 
tious and commonplace professor 
of materialism. 

Feeling, we have to learn, is an 
erratic, eccentric thing; love is a 
‘strong delusion, a pleasant pardon- 
able error. God could be allowed 
to exist by the properly constituted 
scientific mind, if foolish magical 
people would not insist upon His 
being the welling fount of the im- 
palpable moonshine of love. As a 
convenient term to express acertain 
blind harmony and order which are 
evidently central laws of the uni- 
verse, the term God, were it not 
spoiled by the foolish enthusiasms 
of ages, would do very well to repre- 
sent the solid university of Nature. 

Unfortunately, in order to shew 
the value of the magical priest 
(who, as we understand him, is 
not necessarily sacerdotal), we 
cannot provide, and may find it 
difficult even to picture, a world for 
the professors in which magic does 
not exist, and so institute a com- 
parison. It may be said the world 
is gloomy enough as it is, but 
what prisoner would not choose a 
dungeon with a gleam from a 
narrow slit in the stone to a hole 
of absolute blackness? Give us 
that hole without the magical case- 
ment, say the scientific professors, 
and we can fill it with happiness. 
What sort of happiness would it 
be, we may ask? Our sewers, 
indeed, would, doubtless, be well 
regulated, an undeniable advan- 
tage; our upholstery would be 
comfortable and _ strong, our 
houses weatherproof, our means of 
transit excellent, our groceries well 
analysed, our wall-papers innocent 
of arsenic, our institutions free 
(with that cause of evil, the 
magical priest and his votaries, 
only tabooed), government by the 
majority firmly established, daily 
inspection of everyone by a scien- 
tific. policeman a settled sine qud 
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non, @ physiologic primer the first 
reading book, an office of matri- 
monial selection and _ scientific 
propagation obviating the present 
illusionary and too conservative 
system, the production of wealth 
unimpeded, and a completely ra- 
tional treatment of pauperism 
flourishing ; what more, then, could 
we desire? We should be nearly 
as healthy and happy as pigs. 
Everything vague and indefinite 
and tantalising would have van- 
ished ; with the magic of the priest 
would evaporate the nonsensical 
passion of the musician, the absurd 
rhapsody of the lover, the lunatic, 
and the poet, the supersensuous 
imaginings of the artist’s intensest 
moments, the curious hope of the 
thinker, the simple certainty of the 
seer. 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 

Where is it now, the glory and the 

dream ? 

Magic has been disestablished, 
and the solid coin of the world is 
in the pockets of the scientific 
professors. All is asit should be: 
the empire is peace. 

The few people that remain 
under hallucinations, for their own 
sakes are putin mad-houses. They 
are only a shade more prominently 
what they were before—‘ outside 
of the common experience and 
daily life of man.” Like an abori- 
ginal race, they are compelled to 
die out and make way for scientific 
civilisation. 

Let us endeavour to realise the 
improved community, with all its 
mysterious element eliminated. It 
is a gigantic and monotonous 
middle class, a compound of intel- 
lectual accuracy and well-trained 
animalism. Morals are easy enough 
with no religion to disturb them: 
man, of course, makes his own. 
The troublesome magical minority 
is in the lunatic asylum, the 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
number is now in full development. 
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Physiology and economics, we 
may imagine, have been so well 
mdoctrinated under this new ré- 
gime that the community is healthy 
and prosperous. The machinery 
of social life works admirably ; 
with no extraneous or supernatural 
element to disturb the smooth 
routine, mankind are getting fatter. 
The children of the new generation 
are said toaverage an ounce heavier 
than they were before Science 
took the helm of control. The 
pictures of the past dark age shew 
such feeble forms, but what large 
strange eyes had some people then ! 
The human eye, a learned spe- 
cialist of the new state reports, is 
becoming of a diminished and less 
movable iris, no doubt in a 
process of increase of microscopic 
power. Fashion decrees the 
beauty of such steady orbs, as philo- 
sophy analyses and proclaims their 
virtue. A somewhat foolish ma- 
thematician works out the relations 
of the human and porcine orb, and 
calculates that in a quarter of a 
million years at the then rate of 
modification of the human eyeball, 
it will be identical in character 
with that of a pig of the best breed. 
A youth who has failed in several 
examinations throws out a remark 
that with the diminished mobility 
of the orb, the look is becoming less 
wistful. He is degraded in the 
schools :—what on earth is wist- 
ful ?—the reflective properties of 
the optic lens are no doubt becom- 
ing modified. A discussion arises, 
in which it is proved that with the 
increase inthe power of the eye, the 
ultimate atom may be detected in 
vii xm years. 


A young girl gives alecture in the 
streets of Cosmopolis, and affirms 
that, including the last named 
computation, she has gone through 
the whole of the latest discoveries 
of science with the aid of the 
most learned professors. The 
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systematisation which has _ ren- 
dered this possible she allows 
to be an excellent thing, but 
urges that something new may 
be provided at once, or her 
studies must come to an end 
for lack of material. A traveller 
who has come in, no one yet has 
ascertained whence, chalks on a 
wall ‘“‘Try deeper.’ The public 
marshal is ordered to efface the 
marks; the vagrant, who cannot 
be found, must have become 
tainted with the obscure style of 
the old occultist pseudo-philo- 
sophy. 

The High College of Intellect 
cannot give much time to scholastic 
grievances, for it has received a 
troublesome telephone from the 
least developed region of the 
world. Seated in their vast marble 
hall are the high priests of science, 
with giant statues by the presiden- 
tial chair; on the left the emble- 
matic figure of the ancient delusions 
of the race, as a decrepit old man 
with a head like a puff-ball, at 
which a cannon is directed; on the 
right, the illustrious founder of the 
college, represented as in the 
prime of critical life, and habited 
in the cleanly cut garments of his 
time. 

The news comes from a country 
where for years past there has 
been a strike, capital and labour 
having both been supported mean- 
while by their respective unions. 
The report is that a figure, details 
of estimated height and apparent 
characteristics as per schedule, has 
been roaming through the streets, 
crying, ‘‘ Try sympathy!” mean- 
ingless words that are merely 
recorded for the sake of accuracy. 
The police have a clue, investi- 
gation is proceeding, &c. This is 
not what troubles the Board, but 
a second message in scornful ac- 
cents is passing through the 
telephone from a powerful he- 
retic of those regions, that the 
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figure corresponds as nearly as 
may be to records preserved in 
archaic archives as to the charac- 
teristics of that ancient mythologic 
being, a ghost; that the police 
have tried to seize him in vain, 
as he slips from them like gas, 
and that he is still crying aloud, 
and the populace becoming ex- 
cited. ‘‘ Ghost, indeed!” said the 
President; ‘here we have a re- 
version to the insanities of the 
magical priest! Lest we be ‘swept 
away by a revival of superstition,’ 
the lunatic asylums must be en- 
larged.”” Here came avoice sound- 
ing in the midst of the venerable 
circle: ‘‘Just asyou please, if only 
you can catch me, and I do not 
give you the slip.” ‘‘ Socrates,” 
exclaimed the only classical 
scholar present. ‘‘No, ’tis he who 
was your founder,” said the voice, 
which seemed close at hand, while 
through the hall blew a strange 
cold wind. Through the intense 
vibration, the statue at the right 
of the chair—it was getting old— 
fell down with acrash. The idol 
upset, the confusion that followed 
may be imagined. 

By this digression into the 
romance of by-and-bye we have 
not seriously met our Professor on 
the question of the magical priest 
he so much fears. The question is 
first: Is there a central hall of 
life, to which our present state 
is a dim antechamber? If so, the 
question of how the magic comes 
from it is a subsidiary one. But 
let us assume the existence of 
the spiritual world (with our 
Professor’s consent, seeing it is 
but for a moment and only on 
paper), while supposing also that 
no message whatever is allowed to 
pass from one to the other. The 
world, left to itself, may suffice for 
the lower natures in an animal 
ae of development; they will 

ut retire ‘‘ further from the east,” 
unless Nature’s sharp strokes of 
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rude calamity sting them into a 
questioning wakefulness. But the 
natures strangely half-conscious of 
a life beyond, the natures doing the 
world’s highest work, how will 
they not suffer, shut off from their 
consolation? The door of hope 
that made unlovely things able to 
be borne, being closed, in heavy 
gloom they go about the minor bu- 
sinesses of life, so tedious in them- 
selves, yet so communicative of a 
patience that is gained for nought 
if life have no continuance. And 
the depth and wealth of spirit 
that is felt in nature by the seer- 
ship of art as well as the seership 
unto which it is joy to sing 

From the walls of the powerful, 
fortressed house, 

From the clasp of the knitted locks— 
from the keep of the well-closed 
doors, 

Let me be wafted. 

Let me glide noiselessly forth ; 

With the key of softness unlock the 
locks— 

With a whisper, 

Set ope the doors, O soul ! 


All this is indeed moonshine if 
Nature be butasuperficial mockery, 
with nothing under the veil. 

This door is indeed open so little 
that many almost forget it as they 
busy themselves deeply in mun- 
dane affairs. Perfectly whole- 
some such affairs may be in 
themselves, but that door once 
wholly forgotten, persons of 
animal nature tend to heaviness, 
those of higher spiritual develop- 
ment to gloom and weariness, and 
the priest of mere culture finds he 
has no spell in his multifarious 
ceremonial that will charm the one 
class or arouse the other. Then is 
the occasion for the good services 
of the priest or friend gifted with 
the ‘‘ magical powers ”’ in question. 
He is rare, indeed, too rare, it 
might be supposed, to rouse the 
materialistic faction to any con- 
siderable wrath against him. But 
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when he comes his influence is 
great, and the tradition of him 
endures. With a world wearying 
of conventional existence, he does 
what the scientist could not do. 
With interior insight he touches 
the hidden life of those with 
whom he comes in contact, and 
the dull and smouldering fire of 
the soul, almost overpowered 
by the pressure of the outward 
life, rises up again into the 
faint flame of renewal of hope. 
The way out of the perplexing 
training school is seen to have its 
due place and time ; hence patience 
and joy, and a sense of the ampli- 
tude of life. The men to whom a 
comfortable residence, and pur- 
suits merely intellectual are un- 
satisfying, must be a bugbear to 
the materialistic professor; they 
are the cause of his trouble quite 
as much as the magical priest. 
The keenness and value of the 
criticisms of an intellectualist we 
fully allow. But when he strives 
to construct, he either has nothing 
to work from, or he founds a 
dogma like the priest he despises, 
and on a foundation at least as 
unsafe. Keeping a careful guard 
against the glowing mystifications 
which are insinuated between the 
lines of the barren negation, let 
us hearken to our Professor’s un- 
foldment of the truth, as it is in 
him, with regard to God :— 
‘*There are forms of religious 
emotion which do not undermine the 
conscience. Far be it from me to 
undervalue the help and strength 
which many of the bravest of our 
brethren have drawn from the thought 
of an unseen helper of men. He who, 
wearied or stricken in the fight with 
the powers of darkness, asks himself 
in a solitary place, ‘‘Is it all for 
nothing? shall we indeed be over- 
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thrown?’ He does find something 
which may justify that thought. In 
such a moment of utter sincerity, when 
a man has bared his own soul before 
the immensities and the eternities, a 
presence, in which his own poor 
personality is shrivelled into nothing- 
ness, arises Within him, and says, as 
plainly as words can say, ‘‘Iam with 
thee, and I am greater than thou.” 
Many names of gods, of many shapes, 
have men given to this presence ; 
seeking by names and pictures to 
know wore clearly and to remember 
more continually the guide and the 
helper of men. No such comradeship 
with the Great Companion shall have 
anything but reverence from me, who 
have known the divine gentleness of 
Denison Maurice, the strong and 
healthy practical instinct of Charles 
Kingsley, and who now revere with 
all my heart the teaching of James 
Martineau. They seem to me, one 
and all, to be reaching forward with 
loving anticipation to a clearer vision 
which is yet to come—tendentesque 
manus ripe ulterioris amore. For, 
after all, sucha helper of men, outside 
of humanity, the truth wiil not allow 
us to see. The dim and shadowy out- 
lines of the super-human deity fade 
slowly away from before us; and as 
the mist of his presence floats aside, 
we perceive with greater and greater 
clearness the shape of a yet grander 
and nobler figure—of Him who made 
all gods and shall unmake them. 
From the dim dawn of history, and 
from the inmost depth of every soul, 
the face of our father Man looks out 
upon us with the fire of eternal youth 
in his eyes, and says, ‘ Before Jehovah 
was, lam:’” 


Science, or what calls itself 
science, has now gone beyond 
doubt, and has reached dogma. 
It has arrived at length at a state- 
ment that ‘the truth will not 
allow us to see” God. The 
‘‘ great Panjandrum” * “ made all 
gods and shall unmake them.” It 


* The origin of the expression “the great Panjandrum,” in a piece of memory- 
baffling nonsense, is well-known, but it may be taken here as a not unsuitable 
symbolic term, by giving it a Greek root in pania andron, or pan andrén, surfeit of 
men, or man and nought else. 
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is Professor Clifford indefinitely 
multiplied that binds the sweet 
influences of Pleiades and looses 
the bands of Orion; that orders 
life and death, that sustains the 
worlds; in whom there is no 
variableness, neither shadow of 
turning. The mockery of it is a 
little too great. The maker of all 
gods is yet a child on the thresh- 
old of the sciences; he sees a 
little, but who is the foreseer of 
all? Who made the objects of 
those sciences? The new negation 
and assumption are wilder than 
the most outrageous dreams of the 
old credulity. The logical Stuart 
Mill was shrewd enough to see 
that while to allow the hope or 
ossibility, in the vastness of the 
ideal, of supernatural life may not 
be inconsistent with reason, to 
deny such possibility is to pass 
out of logic altogether and to enter 
the great unproven with a bare 
assertion. 

The ‘immensities and eterni- 
ties,” the ‘“‘ powers of darkness,” 
the ‘‘divine gentleness” of our 
Professor’s use we may put 
aside as a sort. of transcen- 
dental flavouring designed to 
attract such as naked statements 
might startle, to ‘‘reach forward 
with loving anticipation to the 
clearer vision” of the great man- 
God. He arises within us, we 
learn, and says as plainly as words 
can say, “‘I am with thee, and I 
am greater than thou.” Similarly, 
from the inmost depth of the soul 
(the imagination we should pre- 
sume was meant, unless it were 
otherwise stated) his face looks 
out upon us with the fire of eternal 
youth in his eyes, and says, 
‘‘Before Jehovah was, I am.” 
The properties referred to in 
these interesting statements, to- 
gether with his asserted power of 
making gods and unmaking them, 
of shrivelling our poor personality 
into nothingness, appear to com- 
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prise all his attributes. Mar as 
we know him in the broadest 
sense, is a group of most various 
races, including most varied in- 
dividuals ; both races and indi- 
viduals having mostly developed 
and passed away without bequeath- 
ing to the world the whole of their 
gains. Indeed, many, both among 
peoples and persons, have dwin- 
dled until they had nothing of 
value to bequeath. Man is our 
grandfather, our father, ourself 
and our sons, he is also our brother 
and sister, civilised and savage, 
cannibal or kindly. Is he any 
more than this? Can he offer us 
more than a national tradition and 
a limited and variable personal 
sympathy, now that he is un- 
making all the gods ? 

We have wandered lonely, we 
will suppose, into the midst of the 
Sahara sands; we open our soul 
to the immensities and eternities, 
and are perishing for want of a 
drop of water. The old God and 
his angels, who, according to the 
primitive magical dream, were 
waiting to receive us into new 
life as we journeyed by troublous 
passage out from the skin we 
were casting, are exorcised and 
dethroned: ‘‘the truth,” according 
to the accurate Professor, has been 
too much for them. Bat as we 
lie lonely on the sand after the 
annihilation of ‘‘the superhuman 
deity,” as the mist of his pre- 
sence floats aside, we perceive with 
“« greater and greater clearness ”— 
in the words of the Professor who 
has helped us to kill the old- 
fashioned God—‘‘the shape of a 
yet grander and nobler figure.” 
We are in sore need, let us invoke 
him. Our eyes are fevered, so 
that we see but dimly; we have 
but a blurred view of the expected 
mighty presence ; but he will come 
if we call. O Presence, hear us! 
We call as strenuously as our 
failing powers will allow; but our 
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physical organs cease to serve 
us, and we are debarred from 
letting the tired spirit escape in 
dreams to the magical country 
whither it would have been bound 
if scientificdogma had not trampled 
upon fond delusions and bid us 
know that we were starving to 
death, and that the idea of starving 
to life is the menace of super- 
stition. Sowe grow sceptical in 
mind, and say to ourselves of 
the man-god, perhaps “he is 
talking, or he is pursuing, or he is 
on a journey, or peradventure he 
sleepeth.” Suppositions indeed 
most likely. We quietly quit our 
body for ever before a drop of 
water has reached our parching 
tongue, or the face of our father 
Man has looked out upon us with 
the fire of eternal youth in his 
eyes, and his interesting observa- 
tion, ‘‘ Before Jehovah was, I am.” 
We did, indeed, perhaps, catch a 
glimpse of a spirit-brother who 
had passed away from earth in the 
long ago, and his face was bright 
to cheer us; but the great Pan- 
jandrum never came: perhaps he 
did not know where to find us. 

Or instead of into the dread 
Sahara, suppose we went wander- 
ing further south into luxuriant 
Africa, and arrived at length in a 
region where indeed “all the 
prospect pleases, but only man is 
vile.” A horde of howling savages 
surround us in a moment; they 
shew scalps in abundance and 
have hungry teeth. The super- 
human deity having faded for 
ever in a misty dissolving view, a 
human presence, ‘in which our 
own poor personality is shrivelled 
into nothingness, arises within 
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us,” according to Professor Clif- 
ford’s dogma, and says as plainly 
as words can say, “I am with 
thee, and Iam greater than thou.” 
The Panjandrum is indeed great ; 
he is infinite only in negativity ; 
what does he for us? We do 
not hear his exact words, but a 
most hideous yell. Our father 
Man looks out upon us with the 
fire of an epicure in his eyes and 
appreciatively eats us! 

A pig, should it grow scientific, 
may sapiently proclaim among 
immensities and eternities a con- 
glomerate father pig (that the 
truth, however, will not allow to 
be seen as super-porcine), and 
in grunting out the all-sufficiency 
of pigdom, ignore the beauty of 
nature—magical and unintelligible 
to the boar’s head of largest 
calibre. So, and no more wisely, 
with dogma that he proclaims as 
truth, may a man spurn from him 
the possibility of a love of God, 
because it may disturb the self- 
sufficiency of the lower part of his 
faculties, and suggests vistas that 
cannot be explored with a spy- 
glass, opening avenues of “‘ super- 
stition”’ that during thousands of 
deluded years afford hopeful 
glimpses to the instinctive vision 
of tender but loving hearts. Lest 
our real self should fall into the 
desolations through which our im- 
aginary self has passed under the 
protection of Professor Clifford and 
the great Panjandrum, we part 
with that amiable prophet and his 
novel heavenless hell. The whole 
of the lecture to which we listened, 
and from which we have quoted, 
is it not printed in the Fortnightly 
Review ? 
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COQUETTE’S TROUBADOUR. 


Ah, sweet coquette, 
With gallants making wild ado 
Think you for aye to be beset 7— 
The saucy lip one day may rue. 


Ah, sweet coquette, 
In vain you strive to flirt with two, 

You dream that both will praise and pet ; 
Your spells they scorn, your snares eschew. 


Ah, sweet coquette, 
Twine curl with buds or diamond dew ; 
Time stays him for no amulet ; 


The young year’s charms may none renew. 


Ah, sweet coquette, 
When summer breaths come faint and few, 
Dies ere the humble violet : 
The proudest rose that ever grew. 


Ah, sweet coquette, 

Ring with the knightly retinue 
The terrace gardens gaily set ;— 

Yet lone the flower of rarest hue. 


Ah, sweet coquette, 

Saw that fond swain the kiss you blew 
Away from him? Doth he forget? 

Forgets he nought, but flouts he you! 


Ah, sweet coquette, 
One lover snatched the billet-doux 
Your handmaid bore to pay your debt ;— 


His rival’s name came into view. 
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Ah, sweet coquette, 

The filberd’s heart you filliped through 
The arbour leaves, a stranger eat :— 

Saw both your birds and straightway flew. 


Ah, sweet coquette, 

For all your fair face seeming true, 
Sing I your sweetest epithet, 

Your only name for old or new. 


Ah, sweet coquette, 

From out your maze all found the clue ; 
Like gossamer your shining net, 

Its broken webs their feet bestrew. 


Ah, sweet coquette, 
Now each with scorn has bade adieu, 
Shall there be nought of crushed regret 
For love made light of hitherto ? 


Ah, sweet coquette, 
Do lovers none come now to woo! 

You dreamed that all would praise and pet, 
You strove in vain to hold with two. 


Ah, sweet coquette, 

’Twas but to blind the fickle crew ?— 
One heart there is beats wildly yet. 

Say it has found the heart in you! 











Ir is customary to associate des- 
titution or pauperism, which are 
if rightly interpreted synonymous 
terms, with the lower levels of our 
social life. For centuries the relief 
of destitution has been the work 
of statesmen and the plaything, 
disguise it as we will, of the 
philanthropist. Monks, ministers, 
magistrates, and guardians have 
all in their turn, and together, tried 
to keep in check and, if possible, 
remove the terrible human de- 
tritus which gathers, as it would 
seem, more and more as civilisa- 
tion advances. 

The more complicated the 
machinery of society has become, 
themore hasthis same ‘“‘residuum,”’ 
to adopt a phrase which, like most 
popular phrases, is not easily 
superseded, baffied the closest 
inquiry of the analyst and the 
strictest methods of the reformer. 
In one century the branded back 
and the slit ear, and in another 
broken bread and cheap port have 
been tried, but with equal un- 
success, to get rid of the pauper or 
vagrant. Act after Act of Parlia- 
ment has been passed, and, like 
much of the stage thunder of 
legislation, gone by without any 
effectual clearing of the atmo- 
_— so far as the turbid 
elements of society are concerned. 
Philanthropist after philanthropist 
has propounded his nostrum, and 
worked his amateur alchemies, but 
without curing his patient or 
giving us even the first granule 
of the philosopher’s stone. 


Middie-Class Destitution. 


MIDDLE-CLASS DESTITUTION. 
By Ausacer Hay Hitt. 











Reluctantly, the most sanguin 
of observers have now begun to 
narrow the interpretation of the 
Scripture prophecy, ‘“‘ The poor ye 
have always with you,” into some 
such maxim as ‘‘ Pauperism cannot 
be cured and must therefore be 
endured ;” and if we are to judge 
by Transatlantic and Australasian 
manifestations of recent date, the 
weed which has baffled our efforts 
at extirpation in England is rapidly 
attaining a rank luxuriance in 
America and our Colonies. Still, 
however, the weed is, if we may so 
put it, of vulgar growth, and any 
suggestion that it is likely to 
spread in any alarming degree 
over those borders of our higher 
social levels ‘‘where once the 
garden smiled,” has not yet been 
so boldly made as to attract very 
anxious attention from that class 
of busy persons who are always 
ready to rush in whenever there is 
any human horticulture to be 
attempted. The weed, in fact, has 
not been sufficiently above the 
surface to allow the amateur ex- 
perimentalist to recognise its 
evidence, whilst the roots of the 
mischief have never been con- 
sidered worthy of any attention at 
all. Perhaps the more perceptible 
presence of a type known as the 
loafer in both Indian and colonial 
life, has of recent years afforded 
moments of anxiety to those who 
watch closely the eccentricities of 
their fellows, but we believe we 
are right in asserting that any 
wide-spread sense of difficulty or 
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danger to society by reason of the 
growth of middle-class pauperism 
(to escape from the language of 
flowers and weeds) has not as yet 
made itself felt. 

Without any desire to exag- 
gerate for the purpose of effect, 
we shall endeavour in the present 
paper, and such others as may 
follow it, to shew in what directions 
the area of pauperisation is in pro- 
cess of enlargement, and also to 
what extent this process may be 
checked or controlled. To do this 
effectually it will be necessary to 
take a large, and, indeed, almost 
universal horizon for our outlook, 
but so far as the phenomena of 
growth are concerned, a study near 
home, and, indeed, at our very 
doors, will be the most striking 
and suggestive that we can make. 
And in this place it will be well to 
define very clearly what we mean 
by pauper and pauperisation. And 
we may say at once we are content 
to take the legal acceptation of the 
terms: ‘‘the pauper,” as one who 
owes his continued existence to 
the charity of others; ‘ pauperi- 
sation,” the process by which this 
result is arrived at. Adopting this 
definition, it is probable that if 
diligent search were made in the 
records of the six hundred, more or 
less, Boards of Guardians through- 
out the United Kingdom, but an 
infinitesimal proportion of regis- 
tered paupers would be returned 
as belonging to, or as ever having 
belonged to, what is commonly 
called the middle-class of society. 
Nevertheless, a closer scrutiny than 
can be expected from the ordinary 
official mind would doubtless dis- 
close a not inconsiderable number 
of persons who have found their 
way even to the workhouse from 
the professional and commercial 
classes, though as a rule the multi- 
tudinous voluntary charities which 
are now in their own unsatisfactory 
way doing the work of the Poor 
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Law, provide for a large proportion 
of those middle-class unfortunates 
who become the permanent objects: 
of charitable relief. It is not, 
however, with that class, whether 
it be of any appreciable extent or 
otherwise, that we are now con- 
cerned. For such there is no hope 
in the present generation, and it 
would be needlessly painful to 
speculate over the past. Our at- 
tention in the present papers must 
be directed to the larger aspects of 
the question, not so much with 
regard to the condition of the 
individuals as to the probabilities 
and possibilities of the future, in 
which chiefly society is concerned. 

It is hardly necessary to add to 
our definitions of ‘ pauper” and 
‘‘ pauperisation” that of the 
“middle-class,” but it may be 
well to lay down generally the 
proposition that what are known 
in the census returns as the pro- 
fessional and commercial divisions. 
are those from which the middle- 
class with which we have to do 
is mainly; if not exclusively, 
drawn. ‘The body of gentlemen 
who, to use the words of the old 
song, “‘live at home at ease,” and 
who, with the very small number 
of the titled aristocracy, constitute 
what is known as ‘the Upper 
Ten Thousand,” are the stratum 
above, and the upper ranks of the 
industrial classes the stratum be- 
low, the section of society with 
which we have now specially to 
do. Members from both of these 
sections are doubtless descending 
and rising from day to day and in 
increasing numbers; but as yet 
the great compact mass known 
generally as the middle-class is 
not seriously affected either for 
good or evil by the infusion. It 
may here be advisable to remind 
our readers within what very 
recent dates even the raw materiais 
for an investigation into this sub- 
ject from anything approaching; 
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an accurate standpoint as to the 
classes concerned, have been ob- 
tainable, for we learn from the 
very valuable Digest of the Census 
of 1871, prepared by Mr. Lewis, 
that in the year 1801, when the 
first census was taken, a rough 
statement of the occupations of 
-only the people under three classes 
was given—(1) Persons chiefly 
employed in agriculture; (2) Per- 
sons chiefly employed in trade, 
manufactures, or handicraft; and 
{3) All other persons not com- 
prised in the two preceding classes. 

In 1831, ‘‘the census embraced 
several additional particulars,”’— 
to quote the same authority— 
‘principally in elucidation of the 
various classes into which the 
people are divided by theirdifferent 
occupations;” but it has only 
been within the last three decades 
of our national history that 
the professional and commercial 
lasses have bulked out to such an 
extent as to claim two separate 
and well-defined divisions for 
themselves in the census roll. 

In the year 1871, the profes- 
sional class stood at 1,768,500, and 
the commercial at 3,600,000, the 
total population of the United 
Kingdom being returned as 
-31,857,338 persons. It will be 
sufficient for our purpose to give 
these few broad facts onthe thresh- 
-old, which are nevertheless enough 
by themselves to shew to what an 
extent the middle-class has been 
growing up in our midst during 
the last half-century ; and a more 
«minute comparison of the censuses 
of 1851, 1861, and 1871 would 
only confirm in detail the proposi- 
tion we lay down as to the signi- 
ficant increase in the ranks of the 
middle-class workers. To what 
extent the manufacturing and 
industrial classes have increased 
out of proportion to those described 
in 1811 as ‘persons chiefly em- 
‘ployed in agriculture,” may be 
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gathered from the exhaustive 
analysis of Mr. Thos. Welton, 
F.R.S., though taken from a some- 
what different standpoint from that 
of the census authorities, with 
whom Mr. Welton has long 
been at issue on the method of 
classification adopted at Somerset 
House. If, indeed, we are to accept 
the vaticinations of Mr. C. 8. Read, 
M.P., and eminent writers in 
the Agricultural Gazette and other 
farming organs, as carrying with 
them the weight of prophecy, we 
must look forward to the small 
gentleman farmer as one of the 
extinct mammalia at no very 
distant date, at any rate so far as 
sustenance from the soil is con- 
cerned. Under any circumstances 
the era of machinery has now 
fairly set in, and Mr. Mechi, from 
his Pisgah at Tiptree, sees already 
“‘mighty engines on railwayed 
open fields, tearing up fur- 
rows a yard deep, making the 
land look like a sea;” in which 
revolution, it is almost needless to 
say, the gentleman at ease, who 
looks over his farm-gate at the 
quiet labour of country hinds, will 
certainly have no place ; though to 
what extent the machine which 
‘brings the sword” may also, 
like knowledge, ‘‘take that sword 
away,” and so call up the services 
of a vast army of small scientific 
farmers, cultivating every inch of 
land to the uttermost, it is as yet 
impossible to say. Under any 
circumstances, it is hardly reason- 
able to suppose that the acres of 
Middlesex, which, according to 
Macaulay, are worth worlds in 
Utopia, will for a long time prove 
as easily reproductive as the vast 
regions of the Far West and Far 
East to which the gentleman emi- 
grant is beginning, though slowly, 
to turn his eyes. So far, then, as 
home-farming is concerned, the 
superfluous middle-class man can- 
not, in our opinion, look for a 
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‘competence, much less a fortune, 
in the furrows; and, leaving for 
the moment emigration, to which 
we must hereafter return, out of 
the question, it is not likely that 
middle-class destitution will be 
materially relieved by the adoption 
-of agriculture as a profession. If 
we turn to the army and navy, 
the long gazettes which have of 
late years chronicled the retire- 
ments and half-pay arrangements 
for comparatively young men in 
-all the pride and vigour of life, 
ought to be a sufficient answer to 
-any proposition for finding an out- 
let for middle-class energy and 
enterprise in that direction; or if 
we needed yet more conclusive 
evidence on the subject, the signi- 
ficant paragraphs which almost 
weekly go the round of the papers 
as to the thousand-and-one appli- 
-cants, from generals to paymasters, 
who throng the committee-rooms 
of clubs, seeking secretaryships at 
£250 a year, would furnish abun- 
dant testimony. The recent death 
at a workhouse of an officer who 
had served with some distinction 
in various fields, entirely apart 
from any question of character, 
which no doubt lay at the root of 
the destitution in that particular 
case, only too clearly indicates 
that there is now but a narrow 
gulf fixed between the lower lines 
of military service and the social 
-discomfort and distress which the 
least change of circumstances may 
rapidly convert into destitution. 
If competition for the poorest 
appointments be not accepted as 
a full and final test, the irksome- 
ness of a comparatively idle life in 
times of peace being suggested as 
the motive of retirement from the 
:services, an examination of the 
lower walks of literature and com- 
merce will soon convince the most 
— sceptic that the motto, 
“* Militavi non sine glorid,’”’ has no 
longer become inconsistent with 
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the miserable and too often, though 
perhaps unconsciously, dishonest 
artifices of the wine agent and 
coal merchant. ‘‘Something in 
the City” has, in fact, for years 
past, become synonymous in too 
many cases with ‘‘ Nothing any- 
where else ;’’ and at the present 
moment, if any second-rate broker 
were in want of ‘‘a gentleman to 
conduct his correspondence,” or 
even to answer his bell, ‘‘a thou- 
sand men” who, in older days, at 
any rate, would have been ‘in 
armour,” would be ready at his 
call. This army of volunteers, 
moreover, it must be understood, 
would not necessarily belong, even 
in any considerable proportion, to 
that ‘“‘host of incompetents” for 
whom we entertain no weak- 
minded charity, and whose only 
succour must come from the shelter 
of richer relatives or the enforced 
aid of the ratepayer; but would 
probably contain a very large 
number of well-educated and dis- 
ciplined gentlemen, who could do 
any sort of routine work in most 
creditablefashion, and whosesingle 
sin has been the joining a profes- 
sion which did not preserve from 
pauperism. We do not here touch 
on the question of individual 
economy, and the false standards 
of social habit, which may else- 
where be shewn to have not a 
little to do with middle-class desti- 
tution, so far as the army and 
navy are concerned. We content 
ourselves, as heretofore in this 
paper, with recording facts as 
they now are, and not as they 
affect the future solution of the 
problem before us. 

If from the army and navy we 
pass to the Bar for symptoms of 
the growing middle-class destitu- 
tion about which we write, the 
phenomena are not less significant 
or plentiful. As was somewhat 
profanely suggested for a sermon 
at the commencement of term in 
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this profession, it is assuredly too 
true that ‘“‘many are called, but 
few are chosen;” and a glance 
over the bald heads at a Temple 
service, any Sunday in term time, 
would call up no cheerful sug- 
gestion as to the numbers of 
superfluous veterans who lag on 
the stage long after the chance 
even of playing the general utility 
man in a varied profession must 
have long passed away. To the 
superfluous barrister, instead of 
the sample glass of sherry, and the 
finest Wallsend, which bespeak the 
last venture of the broken-down 
army or navy officer, the editor- 
ship of a half-fledged magazine 
which flutters from the brain of 
some unwary capitalist, orthesecre- 
taryship of an association whose 
payments are “largely conditioned 
by results,” are amongst the most 
ordinary prizes; whilst on the 
outskirts of his own profession, 
every appointment, even if taken 
with the fevers of Sierra Leone, is 
greedily snapped up. And yet, 
‘the cry is, still they come,” and 
term after term adds to the long 
roll of the briefless ones, still 
content to sit in Horatian rustic 
fashion, ever expecting, whilst the 
river of talk and law flows on, its 
golden grains cradled by the for- 
tunate few, ‘‘im omne_ volubilis 
@vum.”’ 

In writing thus of the profession 
to which we have ourselves the 
honour to belong, we are not 
forgetful of the possibility of the 
highest and most golden rewards 
attending long and patient work ; 
but even in the generation marked 
by absence of great lawyers—as 
some assert the present to be—we 
are afraid the ample stuffing of 
the blue bag is, in nine cases 
out of ten, as practically unlikely 
to the individual aspirant as the 
seat on the woolsack, towards 
which every first-year barrister is 
presumed to cast an expectant gaze. 
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Even the prizes which that most 
capable being (so far as statutory 
conceptions are concerned), the 
seven-years barrister, may secure, 
are, after all, but as the two small 
fishes in the presence of a multitude 
which only a miracle is likely to 
satisfy. Ata time when additional 
judges are being demanded on all 
sides, and when District Courts 
are growing more and more popu- 
lar even to the professional mind, 
the Bar may offer more openings 
than in the past, but at its best it 
affords but a narrow channel 
through which to let out the super- 
fluous stream of middle-class appli- 
cants for employment. 

If we turn to the Church the case 
is somewhat different, but on the 
whole not much less discouraging ; 
and in making any calculation 
based on numerical supply and 
demand, higher considerations, 
which we do not propose to enter 
on in this paper, cannot be over- 
looked. The Church, in our own 
opinion, was not, like the Sabbath, 
made for man—or to put it more 
accurately, the clergyman—though 
many in the past would seem to 
have thought otherwise ; and until 
the lines of the sacred profession 
have fallen in broader places than 
as now by the Articles established, 
it is unlikely, we think, that any 
large proportion of the unemployed 
and more highly educated section 
of the middle-class will avail 
themselves of the openings cffered 
by the numerous curacies which 
may be seen advertised from week 
to week in the Guardian and Rock. 
On the mere principle of supply 
and demand there is clearly room 
for considerable numbers of the 
unemployed middle-class in the 
Church of England at the present 
time, but in view of the obvious 
difficulty we have just mentioned 
we do not put it forward as in any 
sense a provision against the grow- 
ing destitution complained of. 
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We have now, as it were, cleared 
the ground of our discussion, so 
far, at least, as the more general 
aspects of the question are con- 
cerned in relation to the leading 
professions as practised in England 
at the present time, and we have 
done so in a most general way, 
because our propositions are so 
obvious as hardly to give any 
occasion for dispute. The general 
conclusion that, according to pre- 
sent methods of work, agriculture 
and the professions are full even 
to overflowing, not being denied, 
we must consider in another paper 
some of the causes tending to this 
condition of affairs, as well as some 
of the more obvious preventives of 
middle-class destitution, growing 
out of such condition in the future. 

We have in the foregoing pages 
endeavoured to shew how com- 
paratively small and inconsiderable 
a safety-valve for the relief of 
middle-class destitution is now 
afforded by the professions as they 
are generally understood, and if 
we pass to the various branches of 
the Home Civil Service, when 
viewed in the light of modern 
tastes and expenditure, we may 
regard these also as almost equally 
barren and unprofitable. Few of 
us are unacquainted with the 
typical Government clerk, who has 
perhaps married on the carefully 
calculated minimum of income, 
deemed necessary for husband and 
wife, and who sees from year to 
year the olive branches multiply, 
his sole additional support being 
the five, ten, or fifteen pounds 
annual increase of salary, accord- 
ing to the department of Govern- 
ment in which he is called to 
serve. Even the melancholy 
chances which in times of war 
arise from the removal of brother 
officers in the army and navy, are 
denied to the Government clerk. In 
the far distance, it must be ad- 
mitted, his slender superannuation 
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pay affords some consolation to his 
fainting spirit, but fora long reach 
of years he can expect nothing 
better than to trudge on with 
yearly increasing expenses, along 
the narrow path which official 
routine has traced out for him. 
In some few instances his other- 
wise monotonous career may be 
‘gilded by the gracious gleam of 
letters,” but it is not given to 
many to write even the London 
Correspondence or Gossip of the 
Clubs, which form the staple of 
Somerset House and Downing 
Street literature. Even this once 
sacred ground of the Government 
clerk has been invaded by the om- 
nivorous quidnune, who, through 
some Central Association, tells his 
little stories of London life and 
character to half-a-hundred pro- 
vincial papers. 

The Indian Civil Service now 
offers a field of increasing magni- 
tude for some sections vf the home 
middle-class, but thestandard of ex- 
aminations and the comparatively 
limited number of appointments 
render this opening for our surplus 
of educated workers of slight im- 
portance for our present object. 
If from departments of the Govern- 
ment service, whether at home or 
abroad, we turn to commerce, vast 
and varied as its outlook at first 
appears, we soon find that the 
hardy and frugal son of the 
Northern or Midlandartisan, whom 
a laborious self-education is con- 
tinually raising out of shirt-sleeves 
occupations, is more than ready to 
meet at every corner the ‘“‘gentle- 
manly fellow ” who likes little work 
and wants good pay. ‘The con- 
ventional and well-oiled grooves 
in which the gentleman has been 
accustomed to run are a poor 
substitute for the all-round adapt- 
ability of the man brought up in 
the miscellaneous business of a 
wharf or warehouse; and before 
any real work, such as a business 
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employer will accept, can be done, 
the machine has to be practically 
recast—and this is obviously an 
affair of time, and others are 
eager to step in and do what has 
to be done, at once. 

Probably a generation of better 
education, in which the common 
schools may be admitted as a good 
substitute for the miserable make- 
believe of the cheap middle-class 
schools at present in vogue, will 
do something to bridge the gulf 
which now separates the gentleman 
and the workman. As yet, boys, 
in which single syllable the raw 
material of our national enterprise 
is contained, are in active and eagcr 
demand, whilst young gentlemen 
are decidedly at a discount. To 
what extent this raw material 
should be subjected to the long 
and apparently tedious processes 
of the apprentice system, must be 
considered more at length later on 
in these papers. It is sufficient 
here to say that in the building up 
of any business, good raw material 
of ascertainable stuff, not yet 
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fingered and spoiled by any con- 
ventional fashion, whether of edu- 
cation or caste, is above all things 
essential, and this quality is not 
to be found in the imperfect pro- 
duct of our public and middle-class 
schools. Every year a number of 
lads, tenderly nurtured and brought 
up at Eton, Harrow, Marlborough, 
Cheltenham, and other of our 
larger schools, fail in their ex- 
aminations for the army, navy, 
Civil Service, or other calling in 
which examination is made a con- 
dition of entry; and these go to 
swell the ranks of our middle- 
class destitutes; though under 
the shelter of the paternal roof- 
tree, the shadow of their inevit- 
able fate has hardly as yet 
made itself apparent. The lads 
in question are simply, to use 
a phrase painfully monotonous 
in our own ears, ‘looking about 
for something to do.” In what 
direction the gaze of these young 
Hopelesses should be turned must 
form matter for our future con- 
sideration. 
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OxrorD, January 21st. 


Death has removed two prominent Oxford landmarks during the 
Christmas vacation. Archdeacon Clerke, who was Sub-Dean and Canon 
of Christ Church, deserves a word of notice—albeit he was a most 
undistinguished dignitary—on account of his excellent social qualities, 
which blessed him with many friends. Of all Dons he was quite the 
most kindly, and if you had scratched him you would have found under 
a thin epidermis of officialism the human nature of a true gentleman. 
Dr. Clerke was in heart most genial, yet, paradoxically enough, he was 
never known to smile, and his sonorous lisp would have imparted to a 
stranger the notion of a martinet, though, of course, a benevolent one. 
Nobody suspected the Archdeacon of being learned, but he was in- 
tensely clerical and devotedly Anglican. He steered a remarkably clear 
course between the Scylla of Broad Churchmanship and the Charybdis of 
Ritualism—we all know that there are no Low Churchmen in Oxford— 
and enjoyed the full confidence of successive occupants of Cuddesdon 
Palace, without going out of his way to lickspittle any one of 
them—not even Samuel Wilberforce. He belonged to the type of old- 
fashioned parson, now very much of an anachronism—men who obtained 
preferment by reason of birth and urbanity, and who did their utmost 
to justify their elevation by the delivery of faultless allocutions, by 
superlative deportment, and by an open-handed liberality to ecclesias- 
tical schemes or Church work. He is succeeded by Mr. Edwin Palmer, 
of Balliol, younger brother of Lord Selborne. This appointment, 
unexceptionable as it indisputably is, most Oxonians who are jealous 
for the literary honour of their University will regret, since it removes 
an eminent Grecian from the sphere of scholarship, and consigns his 
brain to the organisation of diocesan societies, and his time to services, 
functions, and festivals. This, at a time when men of matured learning 
are not as plentiful in Oxford as they were of yore, is hardly a matter 
for congratulation. 

A far nobler specimen of Oxford was another Canon of Christ Church, 
viz.: Dr. Mozley. An author, and to the last a student, no man has 
filled the Regius “hair of Divinity more worthily. He made his reputa- 
tion as Fellow of Magdalen, being one of the many worthies who have 
adorned the common-room of that wealthy and supremely beautiful 
College. Among his contemporaries as Fellows were Lord Selborne, Mr. 
Robert Lowe, Mr. Charles Reade, who still remains one of the Seniors, 
and the late Dr. Daubeny. The late Biship of Exeter and the present 
Bishop of Chichester had quitted Magdalen before his election as Fellow, 
and that very able art-critic, Mr. Addington Symonds, was a later impor- 
tation. Whilst enjoying the otium cum dignitate of a Fellowship, Dr. Mozley 
contrived not only to acquire a profound knowledge of theology, but also 
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to edit the Christian Remembrancer, and to contribute Church articles to 
the Times. He owed his elevation to the Regius Professorship quite as 
much to the magazine which he conducted as to his ponderous work on 
Predestination, and he certainly justified Mr. Gladstone’s selection fully. 
His recent essays on Christian Evidences display both extraordinary 
brain power and erudition. Too metaphysical to be popular, they 
notwithstanding oppose an irresistible barrier against materialism. 
Like John Henry Newman and Bishop Wilberforce, Dr. Mozley did not 
take the highest honours in the schools, and his subsequent career goes 
far towards proving a truth which needs perpetual insistance, viz., that 
examinations afford a very fallacious test of excellence. 

Those who desire the total suppression of clerical Fellowships will 
find an argument cut and dried for them in the career of that pre- 
eminent scholar, Mr. John Young Sargent, who has done more in 
respect of teaching than any member of the University, the Master of 
Balliol not excepted. Mr. Sargent, years ago, was elected to an open 
clerical Fellowship at Magdalen, with the usual condition attached, viz., 
that he should take Holy Orders within a specified period, or ipso facto 
vacate his Fellowship. Within the limit assigned he could not bring 
his conscience to accept the imposition of hands; consequently he had 
to retire. Subsequently he married, and after a time had the misfortune 
to lose his wife. Again he offered himself for a Magdalen clerical 
Fellowship, again was elected—cela va sans dire, his examiners were unfit 
to hold a candle to him—and again having failed to assume the 
obligatory white tie, vacated his Fellowship. At last, however, he has 
found a rest for the sole of his foot—not, however, in the college with 
which he has been so long and honourably connected, but at Hertford. 
Dean Mansel, d propos of the 1851 Commission, sang in his magnificent 
poetic satire, entitled ‘‘ Phrontisterion ”— 


I had rather lay unholy fingers to despoil and pillage 
On the brothel of an Empire than the college of a village. 


Yet the case of colleges of villages which cannot retain such a nugget 
as Mr. Sargent when they have once secured him, but must twice 
see him slip through their fingers, is indeed hard. Beyond a doubt the 
Fellows of Magdalen would have strained a point to retain the great 
scholar on their list, if it had lain intheir power. The plain truth is 
that clerical Fellowships if retained, should be united with clerical 
offices in connection with the various colleges, and the candidates for 
them should be actually in Holy Orders. It is desirable that the Dean 
of each college shouid be a clergyman, and it is essential that there 
should be at least two Fellows—where there are no Chaplains on the 
foundation—to read prayers and give theological lectures. The total 
abolition of ordained Fellows would be an error, from a practical point 
of view, and unless the condition of ordination be preserved for par- 
ticular Fellowships, colleges like Oriel and Balliol would soon be 
without a single clerical Fellow—a minor calamity perhaps, yet one 
which would be felt so long as the college system is preserved in its 
entirety. 

Much indignation has been felt in the various common-rooms at a 
free-handed article which appeared in the Whitehall Review late in last 
term, under the designation ‘‘ Oxford Society.” The so-called “journal 
-of society” elects to pelt the Senior Fellows, styling them ‘‘curmudgeons, 
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devoid of heart within, or grace without”—a somewhat wholesale 
accusation, not easily substantiated. As a matter of fact, the quiet, 
reposeful manners of the Senior Fellows, which savour pleasantly of 
learned leisure, are anything but ungraceful, as indeed visitors 
to the University will abundantly testify. A popular lady-novelist 
who has mingled in almost every phase of English and 
Continental society, and who entertains largely both celebrities and 
obscurities, is credited with the observation that she never knew what 
charm of manner was until she met the élite of the University at the 
Master of Balliol’s; and not to mention living representatives of 
seniority in the common-rooms, it is simply a libel to plaster with the 
epithet curmudgeon such men as the late Dr. Addams, of St. John’s, Dr. 
Daubeny, of Magdalen, and Mr. Jacob Lee, of Christ Church—men who 
lived and died Fellows. Over and above this antithetical sarcasm, the 
Whitehall Review proceeds to overstate the influence of estheticism in 
Oxford. So far as the University and its colleges are concerned, 
Ritualism does not predominate. Of the tutorial staff, the majority hold 
decidedly liberal views; the heads of houses are divided between old- 
fashioned Anglicanism and Neologianism; there is not one Ritualistic 
professor; and gud the alumni, their status quo as a body lies in the 
field of athletics rather than esthetics. Moreover, a great wrong is 
done to Oxford, and to the laborious work performed by her teachers, 
whose zeal in the cause of mental and moral progress cannot be over- 
estimated, by flippant descriptions of unimportant angularities. If a 
writer were to affirm that Oxford, by an enormous expenditure of energy 
and talent, is annually converting so many hundred raw school-boys into 
thinkers, more or less profound, he would give a better and a truer 
bird’s-eye view of the University than by parading various pettinesses 
which really do not concern the intellectual or moral life of the place, 
except, perhaps, in the very smallest degree. Oxford is strong enough 
to live down misrepresentation, but it is none the less unfortunate that 
the exalted aims of both tutors and students should be ignored, and the 
value of the academical course detracted from. The nation is quite 
utilitarian enough without being incited to contemn the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake. 

The unattached students are beginning to grumble against their 
censors, and the question arises whether it would not be feasible, out 
of the plethora of funds which the Commissioners will have to distribute, 
to make some better provision for that large and increasing section of the 
undergraduates, viz., the non-ascripti. If each college would supply one 
efficient lecturer, who would give his services to the unattached students 
~—who, by-the-bye, are supposed to represent the old servitor and 
Bible clerk class of students in the colleges—free of charge, or at a 
peppercorn rate of payment, the cause of the poor scholar would be 
materially advanced, and the University would be discharging a moral 
obligation it has owed for the last twenty years. Previous to Lord 
Russell’s Reform Bill, which threw open everything eleemosynary toupen 
competition, and offered the bread of the humble student to wealthy 
noblemen and men of fortune, who have in some notable instances grasped 
it greedily, there were aids to industry and sterling merit as well as to 
cram and hot-house rearing. The late Dr. Routh journeyed to Oxford 
in a waggon from Yorkshire to become “‘ bateller,” ¢.¢., servitor of the 
lowest rank, at Queen’s, and he rose to be head of a college, and one 
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of the foremost theologians that Oxford, or even England, has ever 
produced. The poor scholar, however, has been elbowed to the wall by 
the Competition Wallah, and youths whose parents have been able to 
afford them the highest education plus elaborate ‘‘ coaching,” usurp 
the positions intended for a different species of merit, viz., industrious 
poverty. It would be an immense boon to grammar-school boys and 
‘ self-taught” strugglers—the Alton Lockes of Oxford—if tuition were 
free, fees abolished, and the humble student relieved from all burdens 
except food, lodging, washing, andraiment. Hitherto, however, Oxford 
has been devoted to fees. From the hour of matriculation to that of 
graduation the student is perpetually providing vails for somebody or 
something. Indeed, the system was admirably parodied by the 
impudent Oxford guide, who, after lionising a distinguishe d foreigner 
over the colleges, affirmed ‘that the fee to “the University (ste) for in- 
specting the various buildings was a guinea, and that so far as he was 
concerned there was no fixed charge, but that he was usually presented 
with a sum commensurate with his time, trouble, and special qualifi- 
cations.” 

There have been sinister rumours anent the designs of the Commis- 
sioners on All Souls’ College. The aristocratic members of that close 
club have been surreptitiously agitating for its disestablishment. Their 
argument is peculiar. They would prefer to let the status quo remain, 
and to keep the College snug for the sons of peers; but as that is 
impossible, they revolt : against the notion of its sacred precincts being 
profaned by the introduction of base-born talent, and urge the propriety 
of turning it into a library. Against this scheme it is superfluous to 
lodge a caveat. It is too barefaced. All Souls’ possesses a gorgeous 
chapel, anda fine hall. It occupies a large space of ground in the 
centre of the city, and it needs but to utilise its acreage, and to build on 
the site of the useless and ugly cloister in order to provide accommoda- 
tion for some sixty students. The Commissioners should demand that the 
College does its duty as a place of education, and then, by the simple 
expedient of suppressing a few Fellowships in order to create a Scholar- 
ship fund, All Souls’ might be to Oxford all that Trinity Hall is to 
Cambridge, viz., the Law College, par excellence. 

In the event of the Professoriate being augmented, it would be 
desirable to found a Chair of English Literature. Sir Francis Doyle, 
when Professor of Poetry, delivered some interesting and valuable 
critical lectures, but the entire subject of English classics has been a 
dead letter at Oxford. It would be premature to argue in favour of a 
School of English Literature, although its utility would be as positive 
as that of the Schools of Law, Natural Science, or Theology—to say 
nothing of Modern History. Literature, however, as a mere matter of 
justice, should be represented in the Professoriate, and there would be 

no difficulty in finding an occupant for such a chair among the roll of 
living Oxford men. Mr. Charles Reade, for example, is a ripe English 
scholar; so is Mr. Palgrave, and, of course, Mr. Froude, and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. Then there is that splendid master of English, Mr. 
Swinburne, and Mr. Symonds, Mr. Green, and a string of other writers, 
quos nunc perscribere longum est. With such an embarras de richesses in 
the way of material to select from, a professor might be discovered 


whose name and fame would fill the largest lecture-room in the 
University. 
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Trinity CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
January 23rd. 

We are all watching, with not a little excitement, the progress 
of events consequent upon the Cambridge University Act and the 
appointment of the University Commission. Numerous private 
meetings of the Fellows of Colleges have been held to consider the 
future, and to decide upon any offers and suggestions to be made to 
the Commission. 

One of the chief points under discussion is, of course, the extent of 
the sacrifice to be undergone by any particular college for the benefit 
of the University. It is obviously wise, in view of the sweeping 
changes which the Commissioners have power to bring about, 
that the several colleges should be ready with propositions generously 
conceived. 

The teaching arrangements of the University will inevitably be over- 
hauled. The existing professorial organisation, so long felt to be 
awkward and uneconomical of power, has now taken its plac e amongst 
things to be practically reformed. The phenomenon, which might have 
been observed three times a week last term, and which we may hope 
will be repeated, of a vast throng of students filing out of the hall of 
this College, from the lectures of the Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, is too rare in University experience. 

Dr. Lightfoot is not, however, the only professor whose lectures are 
much appreciated. In Natural Science, in History, as well as in 
Divinity, there are large classes. The Slade Professor of Fine Art 
lectures to a wider public than his brethren. Undergraduates formed 
a comparatively small part of the hearers of his admirable course last 
term. Mr. Colvin spares no pains to make his instructions thoroughly 
effective. He illustrates his subject by very beautiful pictures, and 
was good enough last term to take the trouble of having photogr aphs 
of those pictures taken for distribution, at a trifling cost, amongst his 
pupils, 

Although there are some sceptics as to the possibility of reforming 
what needs reforming in the professorial system, some who contend 
that to increase the number of teachers and the funds for paying them 
will be only to increase mechanically the magnitude of any evil which 
may exist; the prevailing spirit is a very hope ful one. It is believed 
generally ‘that the Professors and Readers who are expected to be 

called into being, will work the more usefully because their status and 
duties will be clearly defined, their salaries adequate, and never (it is 
hoped) excessive or merely nominal, and the principles to be observed 
in their election carefully laid down 

It is understood that the Fellows of more than one college have 
gone so far as to contemplate the advisability of a sale of college 
livings. This is a matter upon which, we may be sure, the outside 
world will have something to say, should any steps be actually 
proposed. The subject is one which seriously touches the interests of 
the English Church, however little alive Churchmen may at present be 
as to its significance. But probably the interests of the Church will be 
thought quite safe in the hands of a Commission upon which sit the 
Bishop of Worcester and Dr. Lightfoot. 


16—2 
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Curiously enough, after so much has been said on all hands in 
favour of the abolition of restrictions as to the marriage of Fellows, 
there are signs of a considerable reaction on the point amongst 
residents here. Family anxieties, it is urged, will alter the character 
of everything. Education and research will no longer have the services 
of a large body of “detached” men (to borrow the expression of Dr. 
Newman). Men engaged in teaching in the same college, if the 
college be one of the large ones, will hardly know one another by 
sight. Dismal word-paintings are wont to be made of deserted high 
tables and combination-rooms. The whole tone of society here, it is 
declared, will be altered. Scandal and nonsense will be talked daily in 
drawing-rooms at five o’clock tea. 

The last suggestion looks ungallant, and hitherto the ladies (and 
they are numerous at Cambridge) have given us no reason to apprehend 
its realisation. What if the days should be at hand when they will 
enter the Senate House no longer in the capacity of mere spectators of 
proceedings without immediate interest to themselves! It cannot te 
said that there is much probability of Cambridge yet awhile following 
the example of London. She was, however, one of the prime movers 
in the cause of the higher education of women, and has done very much 
for that cause ever since she took it up. Apart from her labours in 
conducting examinations throughout the country, many of her graduates 
work here among the students of Girton College, the proprietary 
college called Newnham Hall, and an Association in the town. 

A rumour has gone forth that our University Commission will 
probably sweep away, or radically alter our venerable and imposing 
institution of heads of houses. Shade of Dr. Whewell! Can this 
ever be? 

Elected to the headship of his college very many would have 
rejoiced to see the very able and courteous tutor of Trinity Hall. Yet 
we cannot but congratulate ourselves heartily upon the return to Cam- 
bridge of the greatest of living English writers upon jurisprudence. 

Our University has reason to be proud of having commenced the 
training in his special department of the author of ‘‘ Ancient Law,” and 
‘‘The Early History of Institutions.” Sir Henry 8. Maine is not very 
likely to allow himself full indulgence in the otiwm cum dignitate to which 
his new office invites him. He will not fail to be struck with the 
marvellous strides made here in the study of law, since his under- 
graduate days, and will doubtless try to further encourage it. The 
work of John Austin, the greatness and the one-sidedness of which 
Sir Henry Maine has done more, probably, than any other thinker to 

oint out, is now in the hands of all law students, both at the 

niversities and the Inns of Court. Roman law is now looked upon as 
a necessary element in higher legal study. The Law Tripos, which is 
attracting very numerous candidates, bids fair to take a position of 
extreme prominence. The Board of Legal Studies has brought into 
notice books in connection with the philosophy of law, and Roman law, 
which have been until lately almost unknown in England; and useful 
work has been pressed forward here in the translation and editing of 
Gaius and Justinian. 

Similar remarks to those just made about law may be made about 
history. Our new Historical Tripos is one of great promise. Every- 
one who scans the list of subjects for examination, and of books 
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recommended to be read by candidates must be convinced that little 
glory can be gained in this region from mere cram. 

Oxford has long, we must confess it, been before us in historical 
scholarship, but we have already in our midst some distinguished men, 
and it will be strange if the careful scheme of training now set before 
our history students does not in due time lead to most marked results. 
A striking feature in that scheme is the prominence given to Political 
Philosophy. Up to the present time learning and thought upon that 
subject have in Great Britain been but little systematised. A large 
number of books, written each with a special aim, contribute each some 
light. What Adam Smith did for Political Economy has not yet been 
done in modern days for Political Philosophy. 

The mention of Political Economy not unnaturally suggests the 
thought of the great loss we have sustained in the departure from 
among us of Mr. Alfred Marshall, of St. John’s College, who has 
accepted the post of Principal of University College, Bristol. Mr. 
Marshall’s book, the completion of which has, it is believed, been long 
delayed by the pressure of the author’s new duties, is anxiously looked 
forward to by all here who are interested in Political Economy. 

Mr. Macleod, the eminent authority upon banking, gave a course 
of lectures upon Political Economy last term, in one of the Trinity 
lecture-rooms, under the sanction of the Board of Moral Science Studies. 

Mr. Macleod is very anxious to convert Cambridge men to certain 
views of his own, which have not yet met with general favour at the 
University. He accuses John Stuart Mill of inconsistency and radical 
defects in his treatment of the principles of the science. We shall 
see whether any one of Mr. Mill’s disciples here will openly combat 
these attacks. And will any arise to meet that other attack upon 
the great master as a logician which is being made so fiercely 
by Mr. Jevons in the Contemporary Review ? 

All that need be told about the Prince of Wales’s visit has been told 
by the London papers of this morning. We have delighted to honour 
the memory of our late Chancellor and to shew our loyalty to the Queen. 
The town, as usual on occasions like this, has gone nearly beside itself. 

We seldom have an opportunity of seeing the Chancellor in his full 

omp of office. This is an age at Cambridge of much hard work and 

ittle display. To our resources for work the Duke of Devonshire has 
made additions of incalculable importance. For the Cavendish Labora- 
tory, built and fitted up by his unsparing liberality, our students of 
Experimental Physics are grateful indeed. 


Trinity Cottece, Dustr, 


January 19th. 


This city, we all know, never is much of a place for news. The 
University is a little apt to share the dulness of the capital. There isa 
tendency in Irish affairs to what may be called a backwater, so that, 
crossing St. George’s Channel, one seems to have got into a past decade, 
or sometimes even into a past century,in ideas. The educational 
question in England now seems to be Women’s Degrees. Here, we 
have not got beyond Intermediate Schools. As usual, the irrepressible 
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‘‘ religious difficulty” stands in the way of allimprovement. Besides 
the religious difficulty, there is a social difficulty. And I must say 
that Irish parents have themselves in a very great measure to blame if 
Irish schools do fall off. Sending all the boys of good social position 
to Eton and Harrow is certainly not good for our local schools, and 
some people may go so far as to think it is not very good for the boys 
themselves. This, however, is hardly a University question, though the 
results of this conduct are felt in the University. 

We are in the midst of a crisis in our academic constitution. You 
know that Mr. Fawcett’s Act deprived the Board of Trinity College of 
certain powers, among others of its patronage of University appoint- 
ments. The power of nominating to many of these appointments was 
conferred upon a rather heterogeneous Council of seventeen members, 
of whom the Provost of Trinity is ex-officio president, four are elected 
by the Senior Fellows of Trinity, four by the Juniors, four by the 
Professors, and four by the Senate of the University. The Board of 
Trinity College has a rather ill-defined veto on the nominations made 
by this Council. Oddly enough, the powers came into collisionon the 
very first occasion when the Council had to act. A new Chair of Mis- 
cellaneous Law was being created. The Professor was to be a kind of 
triangular lawyer. On one side he was to act as a sort of assistant to 
the Regius Professor of Civil Law—being dubbed Professor of Juris- 
prudence. He was also to profess International Law—possibly with a 
view to the Foreign Office of a Fenian Republic. Thirdly, he was to 
have charge of the candidates for the Indian Civil Service. This last 
was perhaps the only practical element in the appointment; and 
accordingly the Council made choice of a gentleman who does not lay 
claim to any knowledge whatever of Indian law. The Board refused 
to sanction the nomination, but they did not allege want of merit in the 
candidate. This, indeed, they could not do; for the appointment was 
not ostensibly supposed to turn specially on Indian law, and setting 
that element aside, the choice actually made was probably the best. 
The ground taken by the Board was that the members of Council had 
omitted to sign a certain declaration, formerly exacted from the 
members of the Board, that they would elect without fear or favour 
(sepositis animé affectionibus). A majority in the Council held that it was 
not incumbent on them to take this declaration. The Board referred 
the dispute to the Chancellor of the University. The Chancellor has 
quite lately replied, saying that the Act does not give him jurisdiction 
to decide this question. By way of aggravating the dead-lock, another 
chair has just fallen vacant, that of Moral Philosophy. It is not 
impossible that there may be a lively fight over its disposal. There 
are two candidates who hold leading places in contemporary thought : 
Mr. Graham and Mr. Monck. The present incumbent, Dr. Maclvor, 
intends to offer himself for re-election. He has issued a sort of 
manifesto, appended to his application, which is one of the oddest 
documents that has ever come under my notice. I wish I could give 
you specimens of it; but it is impossible to quote it without spoiling 
its fun. I hear that the forthcoming number of Xottabos will contain 
a squib in verse suggested by Dr. MacIvor’s paper; but I imagine 
Kottabos will be in your hands before you publish. We are soon to 
have another number of Hermathena too, with some very thoughtful. 
articles in it. The name reminds me that some of our Dublin ladies, 
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who are not so advanced as they might be in mythology and etymology, 
have started a theory that the name of Her-mathena is meant as a 
delicate compliment to the fair sex, and someone has even projected a 
companion periodical (to be conducted by members of the Alexandra 
College), under the name of JHis-mathena! My friend, M (that 
wicked wit) is responsible for this piece of gossip—so of course it must 
be true. 

Our next Scholarship examination will be marked by anew feature. 
A Roman Catholic gentleman (Professor Brady) will for the first time 
take part inits management. Mr. Brady’s appointment as Professor 
Extraordinary of Classical Literature was one of the first fruits of our 
attempted solution of the ‘“ religious difficulty”—and very good fruit it 
has proved to be. He was one of the three authors of ‘‘ Hesperidum 
Susurri,” which may be said to have been the earliest note of classical 
revival in Dublin. That was before he became a University official ; 
and both as a private teacher and as professor he has continued to do 
good work ever since. 

I do not know whether or not it is news to you that modern 
languages are taking a larger place of late in our curriculum in Arts. 
Students in their third and fourth years (the Junior and Senior 
Sophister classes) may now take up French and German, instead of 
classics ; or one of these languages instead of one classical language. 
The experiment is perhaps too recent for comment on its working. 

There is no keeping Mr. Mahaffy out of mischief. His paper war 
with Professor Jebb has not yet been quite forgotten, and now he is in 
for a duel with Schliemann. Of course I don’t mean a real, physical, 
pistol and coffee duel; though they do say that Schliemann sent him a 
challenge. Be this as it may, they are at loggerheads over the results 
of the Greek excavations. Mr. Mahaffy’s attack has already appeared 
in Macmillan. I have not read it, and I have heard more than one 
person affirm that he had tried and could not. It is generally supposed 
that Schliemann is shortly coming out with a crushing rejoinder. 
But Mr. Mahaffy takes a deal of crushing. 

Winter has, of course, put an end to athletics for the time being. 
Bicycles are the sole survivors—except very spasmodic racquets. I 
suppose it is because bicycles lift one out of the mud that they are so 
popular; anyhow, they pervade the quadrangles and the Park. Last 
summer was wet, even for an Irish summer ; but it witnessed a novelty 
in College sports and pastimes. Lawn tennis in the Fellows’ Garden, 
with lady players, rather amazed and bewildered some of the Seniors. 
But the ladies held their ground. Neither the weather nor the 
frowns of the fogies could prevail against them; and if ever there is 
fine weather again I hope the Fellows’ Garden will witness many more 
such games. 

T heard a good story of a cool undergraduate the other day. He 
was being examined, and was missing question after question. The 
examiner got irritated at last, and said—‘‘I declare I have a little 
dog at home that could answer the questions you have been given!” 


‘“‘ Have you really, sir?” said the other, ‘“‘and may I ask if you would 
sell him?” 
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EprvsurcH UNIVERSITY, 


January 17th. 


Here, at present, we are talking of little academical but our 
Extension Scheme. 

Some four years ago the University found that a set of supple- 
mentary class-rooms was absolutely necessary for its efficiency, those 
at present occupied being wholly inadequate to the requirements of the 
various Faculties. The building now in use was designed for the 
accommodation of five hundred, or, at most, six hundred students; it 
provided eighteen class-rooms, in which forty-eight sets of lectures were 
delivered. Thus the University did its work in less space than that at 
the disposal of any one of Oxford’s eighteen great colleges. Since then 
the professorships have been nearly doubled in number. Last year 
2351 students matriculated ; this year the register bears the names of 
2560; 953 in Arts, 67 in Theology, 364 in Law, and in Medicine 1176. 

Our steadily increasing Matriculation roll is accounted for in various 
ways. The Arts men talk of it as a result of better secondary education ; 
the Medicals claim all the credit for their improved teaching. In the 
various departments of medical study a complete revolution has certainly 
taken place. Not only is the system of lecturing more perfect than 
ever before, but practical instruction has been so extended, from time 
to time, that every square foot of available space within the University 
walls is occupied. 

In. some class-rooms, such as that of anatomy, the students are 
huddled together like cattle, and find it almost impossible to take notes. 
Only to-day I visited the dissecting-rooms and observed that one could 
scarcely pass between the closely crowded tables without coming in 
contact with a protruding arm, or leg, or other grisly object. It is 
indeed time this overcrowding were put an end to. The practical 
teaching of our Medical School, I think I may say, is unsurpassed ; yet 
we shall have it better by far in some half-dozen years. How, until 
then, the still increased numbers of students will be put up—I cannot 
say accommodated—one can scarcely tell. 

For our new buildings subscriptions are being raised only with 
difficulty. Certain French towns have lately set us an example of 
liberality worthy of imitation. Two years ago Government passed a 
law giving power to the municipal authorities in different parts of 
France to establish schools of medicine and science. The municipality 
of Lille has given a large piece of ground in the centre of the town for 
its college, and has authorised an expenditure upon it of £72,000. 
Lyons has given 26,000 square yards, and voted £160,000. Bordeaux 
gives land valued at £20,000, and is to lay out £60,000. Marseilles 
and Nantes have been as liberal. Toulouse provided a site of 18,000 
square yards, and set apart £120,000 for the building. Here we are 
trying to raise £187,500, the estimated cost of the buildings just begun. 
Government gives £80,000, provided we obtain the remainder within a 
specified time. £96,800 is already subscribed; and accordingly an 
instalment of £20,000 is to be inserted in the next Government Esti- 
mates. We must still obtain £10,700, and that before the end of this 
year. 
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When all is over, we shall only have the educational buildings 
erected. Thereafter we must have a Common Hall—what, to our 
disgrace be it said, the University has never possessed. This will cost, 
perhaps, £40,000. 

The first block of the proposed system is to be finished by 1881; and 
the whole will form one of the finest architectural features of the city, 
certainly shewing to all the greater advantage because of its proximity 
to the ugliest pile of its size in the kingdom, the new Royal Infirmary. 

Nothing recent in University affairs has had a deeper significance 
than a motion brought before the last meeting of Council by Mr. Taylor 
Innes, advocate, to the effect ‘‘That the Council represent to the 
University Court that the present restriction of certain University Chairs 
to one section of Scottish Presbyterians is an injury to the science of 
theology and to the Universities of Scotland.” 

We are a theological race; a Scotchman takes to divinity like a dog 
to his bone; and assuredly we have had abundance of such bones to 
pick lately. We have a Macrae heresy, a George Gilfillan heresy, a 
Mill heresy,a Marcus Dods heresy—last and greatest, the Smith heresy. 
Mr. Innes, however, attacking no Church doctriue, has done what in 
the eyes of certain D.D.’s is worse—he has attacked an ecclesiastical 
monopoly. The present law is that only a clergyman connected with 
the Established Church may hold a theological chair in any Scotch 
University. But there are several Presbyterian Churches in the 
country based upon the same creed, and teaching the same doctrines. 
An Act of 1707 required that professors of all faculties in any national 
University should conform to the worship of the Established Church ; 
but in 1853 it was practically determincd that whether a Professor of 
“Greek were Episcopalian or Methodist mattered not a straw. 

Some uphold the theory that theological chairs should every- 
where be placed on a level with secular, their aim being to teach 
religious science without pressing a creed. Mr. Innes would not 
go so far. He would simply open the door of competition to all 

resbyterian Churches, so as to secure from these a staff of Univer- 
sity professors whose teaching, based on a common creed, might 
as a whole be more efficient than that of any body of men drawn 
from a single Church. It is long since Sir W. Hamilton pointed 
out how, year after year, the highest distinctions of his classes were 
gained by young theologians whom the law forbade ever to teach in 
any University theological chair. 

Of course the motion was not carried. It secured fifty-four votes, as 
against a hundred and ten for the previous question; and this result 
was considered fairly satisfactory. Although the matter was then 
dropped for the time, the last has not been heard of it. Mr. Innes 
represented the feelings of many cultivated men of all Churches. Only 
last week Dr. J. Muir, the Sanskrit scholar, detailing the circumstances 
under which the Theological Faculties in the Universities of Holland 
have been freed from all connection with the Reformed Church, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ When are we likely to see such a state of things as this in 
Scotland ?” 

One of our most distinguished Lord Rectors,—one of the most dis- 
tinguished Scotchmen cf his time, Sir William Stirling Maxwell, died 
yesterday. He was a fine type of the scholarly gentleman ; like his own 
-books among other books, so was he among other men, an édition de luxe. 
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Spending his youth in travel and study, and his mature years in pos- 
session of one of the fairest and richest estates in the country, he enjoyed 
rare opportunities for the archeological pursuits of which he was so 
fond. His knowledge of art led to his appointment as trustee of the 
British Museum and of the National Portrait Gallery, and he was also 
a Commissioner on Historical Manuscripts. He was member of the 
Commission for uniting the Universities of Aberdeen, of the General 
University Commission of 1859, and of the University Commission now 
sitting. 

His first book was entitled ‘‘Songs of the Holy Land,” but can 
scarcely be said to have gained him the title of poet. All his other 
works are standard, or rather, unique. His “ Annals of the Artists of 
Spain” now fetches three or four times its original price. ‘‘ The 
Cloister Life of Charles V.,” ‘‘ Velasquez and his Works,” and ‘‘ Notices 
of Charles V.,’’ all the fruit of deep research, are likewise scarce. But 
his chief triumphs were examples of old prints, published from time to 
time. In 1874 he edited ‘‘The Procession of the Pope Clement VII. 
and the Emperor Charles V. after the Coronation at Bologna in 1530, 
designed and engraved by Nicholas Hogenberg.” The last visit Sir 
William paid to Edinburgh, a few weeks ago, was for the purpose of 
securing a copy of this work ata book sale. Quaritch, of London, 
attended the auction, bent also on securing ‘‘The Procession.” By 
shillings, by balf-sovereigns, by sovereigns, by five pounds, by ten 
pounds, the bidding rose between author and bookseller, until Sir 
William Maxwell bought his own work for £200! He has left in MS. 
‘‘ Borders, Devices, Arms, and Ornaments selected from Books of the 
Sixteenth Century,” and a magnificent title page for a very rare volume— 
‘Portraits of the House of Austria, by Francisco Tertio.” Messrs. 
Douglas and Foulis, of this city, will shortly publish the last of his 
works, ‘‘ Antwerp Delivered in 1577: a Passage from the History of 
the Netherlands.”’ 

Sir William Stirling Maxwell was a man of whom we were very 
proud. 





Guascow, January 23rd. 


Since our University passed from the ancient buildings at the East 
of Glasgow to the pleasant hill in the West, there has come to hera new 
spirit. The class-rooms in the High Street were filled by the youth of 
the three Presbyterian Churches, by the young lawyers of the city and 
West of Scotland, by men who intended to make teac ching their profes- 
sion, and finally by ‘a respectable number of medical students. There 
were always, of course, men who drifted in after life into indefinite 
ways of living, as there are in all universities, but there were not many 
who passed through the curriculum with culture as their sole desire 
and end. Sc: wveely seven years have passed since first the professors 
began lecturing on Gilmorehill, but already a great change for the 
better is manifest. The number of students is increased by more than 
a third, and of that third a very large proportion is formed by the sons 
and relatives of merchants destined for business themselves, and 
attending the University for no other purpose than that of widening 
their views and powers of viewing. The Medical School, too, has been 
much improved of late years. A fine infirmary has been built in the 
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immediate vicinity, and its easiness of access has greatly added to the 
numbers of the medical students. So that our University is gaining 
a wider life than she has had for many a day. 

Perhaps this new spirit may be traced in the recent Rectorial election. 
The Rectoris appointed by the students, and along with an assessor 
named by himself has a seat inthe University Court. This Court has 
supreme control in matters academic, and in its hands lies the appoint- 
ment to many of the chairs. The students thus have it in their power 
to elect two out of the seven gentlemen who are the ultimate authorities 
on matters affecting the University. But, although the Senate and 
the students do not invariably work harmoniously together, the latter 
do not force the exercise of their power, and prefer at present to let the 
Lord Rectorship remain a purely honorary office. For a long period 
the students have elected distinguished politicians to this office, and for 
some time past Conservative politicians. But the Liberals in the 
University have always been strong, and a third party, which for many 
years had had a fitful existence, sprang into new being when the 
then Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Ruskin were fellow candidates. This, the 
Independent party, combined with the Liberals to nominate Mr. Ruskin, 
and at the succeeding election nominated the American thinker, 
Emerson. On both occasions they were defeated, but gained, never- 
theless, a stronger hold on the affections of the students. Their desire is 
to destroy the system of electing the Lord Rectors on account of their 
political standing, and to have them chosen on academic grounds. The 
election, which took place in November, resulted, as is well known, in 
the return of Mr. Gladstone and the defeat of Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Mr. Froude was the candidate of the Independents, but he withdrew, 
from a desire to do nothing, at that crisis, to damage Mr. Gladstone’s 
chances of election. We have yet to hear our new Lord Rector’s 
inaugural address. 

There remain still to be built the Common Hall and the spire before 
the University buildings are complete. And even then the erection of 
the fourth side of the quadrangle will be left to a future generation. 
The Senate have again and again asked money from the Glasgow 
merchants in order to build the Common Hall and spire, but whether on 
account of the dulness of trade, or because they gave so much some 
years ago to build what is already built, these wealthy gentlemen have 
turned deaf ears to pleading eloquence and soft persuasion. The hall 
and the spire seemed likely to be things of the imagination for a decade 
or two, when Glasgow was suddenly astonished by an announcement 
that the Marquis of Bute was going to take in hand the erection of the 
hall. That nobleman has no special connection with the University, 
unless it be that many of the youth of Bute come to it year by year. 
However that may be, his lordship has undertaken to build himself a 
monument more lasting than brass, at the cost of fifty or sixty 
thousand pounds. 

The whispers as to the successor to the late Sir W. Stirling 
Maxwell in the Chancellorship, are not yet very distinct, but it seems 
scarcely probable that, at this time, no regard will be paid to politics 
in the election. The Duke of Argyll’s name is already in the air. 

The latest books we have had from our professors are ‘The 
History and Poetry of the Scottish Border,” by Professor Veitch; a 
‘‘ Primer on Greek Literature,’ by Professor Jebb ; and a ‘‘ Handbook of 
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Physiology,” by Professor McKendrick. The two most notable books, 
however, published during the past year, were Professor Jebb’s 
‘* Attic Orators,” which was noticed at length by all the reviews; and 
Professor Edward Caird’s book on ‘“Kant’s Critique.” This is a 
most important and powerful work, and invaluable to students of 
philosophy. It is a stiff book, and not all its revi: wers seemed to have 
an accurate grasp of the subject. Glasgow has always been famous 
as a school of philosophy, and Mr. Caird has succeeded, in spite of its 
traditions, in making most of our young philosophers Hegelians. It 
is quite a common thing now for our best students, after finishing 
their curriculum here, to pass to Berlin or Leipsic, or some other of 
the German Universities, and study philosophy and theology there for 
atime. The two Cairds, Principal and Professor, are exerting a 
silent but very strong influence on the theology of the West of 
Scotland. One is apt to think it an influence in the direction of 
heterodoxy, but Hegelianism is said by those whose fortune it is to 
understand it, to be at once the most advanced and the most orthodox 
of all philosophies. 

The students in their turn have taken to literature. The first 
number of the Glasgow University Magazine was published on the 
lst of January, and is intended to be continued monthly. In the 
February number there will probably be, amongst others, articles on 
‘The Empirical Method of Science, Philistinism in Politics, The Fresh- 
man, Ruskin, After-Dinner Humour. The first number seems to have 
been a success, and if it were not for the early death of so many 
‘such buds of promise, there are good grounds for anticipating that that 
success may become permanent, 
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Victorian Year-book for 1876-7. 
(Fourth year of issue.) By Henry 
Heylyn Hayter, Government 
Statist of Victoria; Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Statistical Society of 
London, and of the Royal Society 
of Tasmania. By authority. Mel- 
bourne: John Ferres, Government 
Printer. London: Robertson. 1877. 

This publication may afford to 
Old England the glow of gratifica- 
tion a parent experiences on 
receiving from a distant school the 
annual report of a promising child’s 
ae and conduct. Parental 


ove can infuse warm life into the 
formal record. A mass of statistics 
is an uninviting study, a mere 
heap of dry bones, but as some 
old geologist, poring with eager 
interest over his heap of fossil 
bones, sees with his mind’s eye the 


form of the living creature, its 
habits and mode of life, traces its 
development and sees, perhaps, 
lower forms of life give way 
before it, so out of the bare details 
before us imagination may fashion 
a picture of the life and growth of 
one of our most important colonies. 

It is stated that in the thirty 
years that have elapsed since the 
first colonisation of Victoria, the 
population has increased from the 
modest number of 224 in the 
infant settlement, to 840,300. The 
aborigines, on the other hand, who 
at first numbered about 5000, are 
now reduced to 1000, and are 
still decreasing at the rapid rate of 
thirty-five per cent. per annum, 
so that in a very few more years 
they will all have vanished from 
the face of the earth. In the 
neighbouring colony of Tasmania, 
the last of the aborigines departed 
this life in 1876. 

With regard to elementary 
education Victoria is in advance of 


the mother country. Only about 
24 per cent. of the children of 
proper age are not being educated, 
either in public or private schools, 
or by masters and governesses at 
home. In the year 1876 only 6°41 
per cent. of the persons married 
were unable to sign their names in 
the marriage register. In England 
and Wales at the last census the 
average was about twenty-one 
per cent. For higher education 
Victoria has her University an 
her free libraries, mechanics’ 
institutes, museums, ete. She can 
shew, too, a long list of charit- 
able institutions—asylums and 
hospitals, homes, refuges, and 
reformatories. In these, we learn, 
the Roman Catholics get the 
largest proportion of relief, next 
to them the Protestants, next the 
Pagans, and least of all the Jews. 
The number of arrests is steadily 
diminishing. In 1876 it was one 
to every thirty-three persons. Ten 
years before it was one to twenty- 
six. In proportion to their 
numbers the Roman Catholics 
supply more than twice as many 
arrested persons as the Protes- 
tants, and more than three times as 
many as either Jews or Pagans. 
Some interesting facts are given 
relative to the proportion of violent 
and accidental deaths in males and 
females. ‘Omitting fractions, it 
may be stated roughly that where 
one female dies a violent death in 
Victoria, four males die violent 
deaths; where one female dies of 
an accident, four males die of 
accidents; where one female is 
murdered, about two males are 
murdered ; where one female com- 
mits suicide, about five males do 
so... . The most common mode 
by which men commit suicide is 
by hanging, the next by cutting 
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or stabbing, the next by taking 
poison, the next by drowning, the 
next by shooting. Females most 
frequently take their lives by 
drowning, next so by taking 
poison, next bycutting or stabbing, 
next by hanging, and only one in 
the one hundred and fifty-eight 
cases named in the table by 
shooting.” 

In 1876, three divorced men 
were married again, and strangely 
enough, two out of the three to 
their old wives. Another odd 
union was that of an Arabian with 
an Irishwoman. One girl was 
married at the youthful age of 
thirteen, and two others at four- 
teen, eleven at fifteen, and thirty- 
five at sixteen. The youngest male 
married was seventeen years of 
age. During the eleven years 
ended with 1876, one hundred and 
ninety-seven Chinamen ~ were 
married in the colony. Of these, 
we learn, one hundred and seven 
married with Australian, forty- 
three with English, twenty-one 
with Irish, fourteen with Scotch 
women, and only three with 
females of their own nation. It 
would be interesting to study the 
characteristics of the offspring 
resulting from the union of a 
stationary Chinaman with a go- 
ahead European. 


Lancashire Worthies. By Francis 
Espinasse. Second Series. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Manchester: John Heywood. 
1877. 

We took up this second series 
of ‘‘ Lancashire Worthies” in some 
fear lest Mr. Espinasse should 
have given us the cream of the 
county in the former volume, and 
have only skim milk to offer us 
now, but fortunately this is by 
no means the case. Mechanical 
invention and industrial im- 
provement, politics, geographical 
discovery, science, and perhaps in 





a less degree literature and art, 
find here their distinguished 
representatives. Well may Lanca- 
shire be proud of her sons and 
daughters. 

Samuel Crompton, the inventor 
of the spinning-mule, heads the 
list. His life is an interesting 
study, forming as it does a singular 
exception to the usual Lancashire 
type of character. A shrinking, 
sensitive, solitary boy, toiling hard 
to perform the daily stint of work, 
everlastingly ‘‘mending the ever- 
breaking ends of his miserable 
yarn,” his sole solace a fiddle, 
made by himself, the first achieve- 
ment of his mechanical genius. 
As he grows to man’s estate, the 
idea dawns upon him that the 
spinning-machine on which he toils 
for so many hours, is capable of 
improvement. 

‘*Five long years,” his biographer 
relates, ‘‘from his twenty-second to his 
twenty-seventh, Crompton brooded 
over, experimented on, and worked 
at, his nascent machine. . . . Success 
at last crowned the persistently and 
perseveringly tentative labours, pro- 
secuted in silence and secrecy, day 
after day, night after night, with the 
rudest tools, by the inexperienced, 
unassisted, the solitary and indigent 
young inventor. These years were 
spent in what Crompton afterwards 
described as ‘a continual endeavour 
to realise a more perfect principle of 
spinning.’ ‘Though often baffled,’ 
he adds, ‘I as often renewed the 
attempt, and at length succeeded to 
my utmost desire, at the expense of 
every shilling I had in the world.’” 

The result was the machine now 
known as the “mule,” so called 
from its combination of the prin- 
ciples of Arkwright’s rollers with 
Hargreaves’ spinning-jenny. An 
unconscious combination on the 
part of Crompton, for he knew 
nothing of Arkwright’s discovery. 
For a brief, a very brief, period 
sunshine lighted up the inventor’s 
dreary life. He married a wife, 
a notable “‘ spinster,” and together 
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in secrecy the young couple worked 
at the mule, commanding their 
own price for the yarns produced, 
which were then considered of 
incredible fineness. Such a secret 
could not long be kept. 


‘The inventor found himself the 
envy of surrounding spinners, and 
the object of a harassing as well as 
perilous curiosity. . . . His mood at 
this crisis of his fate he himself thus 
described long afterwards, in a manu- 
script which he left behind him. 
‘ During this time I married and com- 
menced spinner altogether. But a 
few months reduced me to the cruel 
necessity, either of destroying my 
machine altogether, or giving it up to 
the public. To destroy it I could not 
think of ; to give up that for which I 
had laboured so long was cruel. I 
had no patent, nor the means of pur- 
chasing one. In preference to de- 
stroying I gave it to the public’—an 
act of imprudent generosity which 
under the circumstances is almost 
without a parallel in the history of 
industrial invention. Crompton had 
hoped that a liberal subscription 
would be the result of his benefaction, 
but ‘the money received barely 
sufficed to replace the machine he 
had given up; for his loss of time, 
study, and toil, he had not as reward 
or recompense a single shilling.” 


The remainder of his life is a 
record of continued disappointment 
and increased moodiness on the 
part of Crompton, and incredible 
baseness on the part of his fellow- 
manufacturers. If he employed 
assistants in his labour, they were 
seduced from him, it being believed 
that the ‘“‘hands”’ he had trained 
were the best; even his own son 
was enticed away in this manner. 
A public subscription was at- 
tempted for the benefit of the 
struggling inventor, but the cir- 
cumstances of the time were 
unfavourable; it was during the 
Peninsular War, and comparatively 
few subscriptions were obtained. 
He memorialised the Government, 
but his ill-luck followed him 
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throughout. Time after time 
untoward circumstances, minis- 
terial crises, and dissolutions of 
Parliament prevented the grant 
from being made. At last £5000 
was voted to him, and this when 
the duty paid on cotton spun by 
the mules he had invented was not 
less than £350,000 a year. The 
smallness of the grant was a 
terrible disappointment to him. 
In his old age a few kind friends 
‘aised, unknown to him, a sub- 
scription and bought with it an 
annuity of £65. He lived not long 
afterwards. Mr. Espinasse thus 
sums up the sad history :— 


‘*Crompton’s mule, improved into 
its present self-acting form, will pro- 
bably keep his name alive while 
cotton-spinning endures. The men- 
tion of Crompton’s name excites a 
feeling of compassion, blended with 
regret that the industrialists of his 
county and the Government of his 
country did so little for the man who 
had done so much for them. By the 
splendour of its results, the national 
and individual wealth which it has cre- 
ated, the masses of population to which 
it has given employment, the mighty 
factories and hives of industry of 
many kinds which have grown out of 
that rude machine of the Hall-in-the- 
Wood, the mule has become far more 
conspicuous in the history of British 
industry, and of the cotton manu- 
facture, than the spinning-jenny of 
Hargreaves, or the water-frame of 
Arkwright. Unlike Hargreaves or 
Arkwright, moreover, Crompton was 
never suspected of appropriating 
illicitly or unscrupulously the inven- 
tions of other men, and from first to 
last he was in all things an upright 
and honourable man. In this respect, 
as in his melancholy destiny, he re- 
sembles John Kay, the inventor of 
the fly-shuttle, the machine which 
first gave an impulse to our textile 
manufactures. The contrast between 
the struggle in which most of Cromp- 
ton’s life was passed, and the successes 
and opulence developed by others 
from the machine of his invention, 
arouses the more pity and sympathy 
because the triumphs of the mule 
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were achieved while he was yet alive. 
Other and greater men than Cromp- 
ton have received wages much less 
proportionate to the value of their 
work. But for the most part, it was 
posterity that reaped where they had 
sown ; and Crompton’s was the un- 
happy case of one condemned to be 
satisfied with a few ears of corn from 
a mighty, far-spreading, and golden 
harvest, shewing itself on ground 
which, unassisted and solitary, he 
had reclaimed from the wilderness. 
Faults of character and errors of 
conduct no doubt contributed to 
make his life what it was. But those 
faults and errors were of the un- 
worldly and almost child-like kind 
which in a man of Crompton’s 
pursuits and surroundings, excites 
surprise and sympathy rather than 
criticism and censure. Singular thing 
to say of a notable Lancashire man 
and Lancashire worker—Samuel 
Crompton seems to have failed in life 
chiefly from a want of—push !” 

To Lancashire, too, belongs the 
honour of being the birthplace 
of Dr. Whewell, the late dis- 
tinguished Master of Trinity. 

** There still survive early associates 
of Whewell’s, who remember him as 
he looked when, fresh from rustic 
Heversham, he made his first appear- 
ance at Cambridge—‘ a tall, ungainly 
youth, with grey worsted stockings 
and country-made shoes.’ The un- 
couth son of the Lancashire joiner 
rapidly distinguished himself, how- 
ever, in the arena where intellectual 
force and perseverance are the wea- 
pons of battle—in the race which is 
always to the swift and sturdy, what- 
ever the texture of their stockings or 
the shape of their shoes.” 

Mr. Espinasse gives us an in- 
teresting account of the Peel 
family; of the brothers Walker, 
the ‘‘Cheerible brothers” of 
Dickens; and others. Altogether, 
the ‘‘ Lancashire Worthies” is a 
pleasant, well-written, and instruc- 
tive work. 


The Sequential System of Musical 
Notation. By W. A. B. Lunn. 
London: E. W. Allen. 1878. 
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The sequential system of musical 
notation professes to be based 
upon a thorough recognition of the 
‘* fact of the octave,”’ viz., the fact 
that the scale of nature keeps 
repeating itself at intervals in 
gradual ascent from the lowest to 
the highest sounds. It places all 
notes on a position of equality, 
regarding as accidental (?.e., sharp 
or flat) only those that are foreign 
to the original key in which a 
musical composition is written. 
Thus all keys are recognised as 
equally ‘‘ natural.’”’ Of the truth of 
this principle we do not entertain 
the slightest doubt, and we should 
much like to see it carried satis- 
factorily into practice. But this 
unfortunately has never been done, 
either by Rousseau, who made the 
first attempt in 1743, or (so far 
as we are aware) by any disciple 
since. And the elaborately con- 
structed sequential system ap- 
pears to us only one more addition 
to the list of failures. 

Space does not permit us to do 
more than briefly comment on the 
new notation itself. The sample 
page before us abounds in ledger 
lines, closed triangles, which, if 
they are difficult to read in print, 
would. be still more difficult to 
write in manuscript, and zigzags 
unutterably tiring to the eyes. 
And we should have thought that 
any theorist, however lost in ideal 
dreams, would have seen the dis 
advantage of representing two 
different notes by exactly the same 
sign, with no distinction whatever 
but relative distance from the staff ! 

In conclusion, we may venture 
to hope that if, in the far distant 
future, keyed instruments retain a 
place (and this may at least be 
questioned) some system founded 
upon a recognition of the equality 
of all keys, but possessing also the 
advantage of a clear and conveni- 
ent notation, will be brought 
forward and accepted. 





